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OF 


POLYBIUS, 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 

: CHAPTER I. 

showed, in the preceding book, what were 
the causes of the second war betw’een the Cartha 
ginians and Romans, and what the manner in 
which Annibal entered Italy; and recounted also 
9 the several combats that ensued, to the battle that 

was fought at last near the city of Gannas, upon the 
river Aufidus. We now go on to describe the af- 
fairs of Greece that were transacted during the 
same peiiod, and in the course of the hundred-for- 
tieth Olympiad ; but shall first, in few words, re- 
mind the reader of the things that were mentioned 
by us on the subject of this country in the seco.nd 
of our’ introductory books, and more especially of 
that which we there related concerning the fortunes 
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and condition of the Achasan republic ; because 
this state, within the compass of our own times, and 
of those which immediately preceded, has grown 
to a very amazing height of strength and great- 
ness. 

Beginning then from Tisamenes, one of the child- 
ren of Orestes, we remarked, that the descendants 
of that prince reigned after him in Achaia, in direct 
succession down to Ogyges. That afterwards, the 
Achasans changed their government to a democracy, 
which was instituted with great skill and wisdom ; 
and that this establishment was broken by the arts 
of the kings of Macedon, and the people all dis- 
persed into separate and independent towns and 
villages. We then showed the time and manner in 
which they began again to unite together; and what 
were the cities which associated themselves the 
fir^t into the new confederacy. W e also explained 
at large the measures that were employed, and the 
motives that were used, to draw the other cities to 
this union ; and to engage by degrees the whole 
people of Peloponnesus to embrace the same com- 
mon appeHation, the same laws, and the same 
single government. After this general view of the 
design, we then related in their order, though in 
few words; the chief transactions that succeeded, 
to the 'final overtlirow and Bight of Cleomenes, 
'king of Tacedasmon. And having thus given a 
summary account, in the way of -an introduction to 
‘oar history, Of the events that happened in the 
wdrld to tlm time in which Antigonns, Ptolemyv 
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and Seleucus, all died together, we then promised 
to go on to the commencement of our history, and 
to begin with those transaetions that were the next 
in order to the deaths of those three princes, and to 
the events which we had last related. 

This period seemed to be, on nmriy accounts, the 
best that I could choose for the beginning of my 
w'ork. For first, as the memoirs of Aratus are 
here concluded, that which I shall now relate con- 
cerning the affairs of G reece, may be considered as 
a regular and close continuation of his history. In 
the next place, the times w’hich now succeed, and 
which fall within the limits of this work, are in 
part the very times in which we ourselves have 
lived, and partly those of our immediate ancestors. 
And from hence it happens that the things which I 
have undertaken to describe, are either those which 
I myself have seen, or such as I have received from 
men that were eye-witnesses of them. For in case 
that I had gone hack to a more early period, and 
borrowed my accounts from the report of persons 
who themselves had only heard them before from 
others, as it would scarcely have been possible that 
I should myself be able to discern the true state of 
the things that were tlien transacted, so neither 
could I have written any thing concerning them 
with sufficient confidence. Another, and indeed the 
Strongest motive, by which I was inclined to choose 
this sera, was, that, about this time, fortune had 
entirely changed the face of things in all the coun- 
tries o-f the w.oiid at 00.00. JFor it was now that 
B 2 
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Philip, the son of Demetrius, before he had arrived 
at perfect age, took possession of the Macedonian 
kingdom ; and that Achssus, who was sent to govern 
the country on this side of mount Taurus, assumed 
the rank and power of a sovereign prince. At the 
same time it happened that Antioclius, surnamed 
the Great, who was also extremely young, w'as 
raised^ to the throne of Syria, in the place of his bro- 
ther Seleucus, who had died not long before ; that 
Ariarathes obtained the sovereignty of Cappadocia ; 
and Ptolemy Philopator that of JEgypt; that Ly- 
curguswas elected king ofLacedfemon; and lastly, 
that Annibal w^as invested by the Carthaginians 
with the comniand of their armies, and the govern^ 
raent of the affairs of Spain, as we have before re- 
lated. 

Thus, then, as the supreme dominion had fallen, 
in every state, into the hands of new kings and mas- 
ters, it was reasonable to expect that a change so 
general must give birth to new commotions. For 
this naturally happens in such circumstances ; nor 
did it fail now to happen. The Carthaginians and 
the Romans were soon engaged in the war which 
we have already in part described. At the same 
time Antiochus and Ptolemy contended together 
for the sovereignty of Coele-syria, And Philip also, 
in conjunction with the Achasans, turned his arms 
against the Lacedaemonians and Aitolians. The 
causes of this last war were those which I am now 
going to relate. 

The .Tltolians had been long dissatisfied, that 
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they were forced to live in peace, and at their own 
expense ; accustomed, as they had always been, to 
subsist upon the plunder of their neighbours, and 
slaves by nature to an uncontrolled and restless 
appetite, which both multiplied their wants,' and 
urged them on to rapine, as the only means by 
which they could be gratified; so that they lived 
the life of wild beasts of prey, invading every thing 
within their reach, and making no distinction be- 
tween friends and enemies. During the life-time, 
however, of Antigonus, their apprehension of the 
Macedonians kept them quiet. But no sooner was 
this prince dead, than, despising the tender age of 
Philip who succeeded, they began earnestly to seek 
for some pretence upon which they might enter Pe- 
loponnesus with an army. For as this province 
had, in former times, been the usual scene of all 
their violence and rapine, so they were persuaded 
that their strength in arms was far superior also to 
that of the Achseans. While they were revolving 
this project in their minds, chance itself conspired 
with their design, and supplied the following means 
to carry it into execution. 

, A certain young man, named Dorimachus, full 
of the fire and eager spirit of his country, a native 
of Trichonictn, and the son of thatNicostratus who, 
in defiance of the law's of nations, attacked the 
Boeotians by surprise, w'hen they were met together 
in their general assembly, was about this time sent 
in the name of the republic to Phigalea, a citj' of 
Peloponnesus, which stood upon the confines of 
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Messeftia, and was associated to the ^toliaii go- 
vernment ; to secure, as it was then pretended, the 
city and the neighbouring district. But the trtre 
design of his commission was, that he should care- 
fully attend to all that passed in Peloponnesus. 
During the time of his continuance in this city, 
being pressed by tlie importunity of some pirates 
Who tesorted to him, arid not able to supply them 
with the means of any lawful plunder, because the 
general peace w'as still subsisting, which Antigonus 
had established throughout all Greece, he at last 
permitted them to steal away the cattle of the Mes- 
senians, who were at that time the allies and friends 
of his own republic. These men at first confined 
their robberies to the extreme bonders of the pro- 
vince, and to the herds of cattle that were found in 
pasture there. But, in a short time afterwards, 
their insolence was raised to so great a height that 
they advanced far within the country, and forced 
their entrance into the houses likewise; making 
their attack by night, when the people were under 
no suspicion, Or fear of dangfet. The MO^SOnitos^ 
incensed by these proceedings, deputed some pet- 
dons to i>OfiMachus; to deiliaild tedfess. Doritoa- 
chus, w’ho was by ho mearis Willing to condemn a 
practice which not only Ofiriched thO nfea that were 
acting under his authority, but brought grCat ad- 
vantage also to himself, Who received a due propor- 
tion of all the booty that Was taken, for some time 
paid no regard tO thCSe itmOUStrances. But When 
the outrages Werfe dtill continued, and the deputU'' 
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tions also became more frequent than before, he at 
last declared that he would go in person to Mes- 
sene, and there render public justice to those that 
had any cause of complaint against the iEtolians. 
But when he arrived in that city, and the men that 
had been injqred appeared before him, he treated 
some of them with the sharpest scorn ; others with 
rough disdain and haughtiness; and some with 
threatenings and reproaches. And even in the 
very time of bis continuance there, the same band 
of robbers, approaching close to the neighbourhood 
of the city, forced their way, with the help of lad- 
ders, into a house that was called the Farm ofChif 
ron; killed all those that opposed tlieir entrance, 
and, having bound the rest in chains, carried them 
away, together with the cattle and the goods. 

The ephori of Messene, who before were very 
greatly incensed, not only by the robberies that had 
been committed in their country, but still more also 
by the presence of Dorimachus, being now per- 
suaded that the gross^t<insult had been added to 
their w'rongs, summoned him to appear before the 
magistrates. In this assembly, it was urged by Sci- 
ron, a man whose probity had placed him in high 
esteem among the citizens, and who was one of the 
ephori of the present year, that Dorimachus should 
not be permitted to leave the city till the plunder 
had been first restored, and the authors likewise of 
all die murders that had been committed deliveied 
up to public punishment. The whole assembly 
seemed ready to assent tp the justice of this propo- 
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sal ; ■when Dorimachus, rising full of rage, declar- 
ed, “ that they were fools to think that this affront 
w^as offered to himself alone, and not rather to the 
whole republic of the .^tolians ; that what they had 
now attempted was a thing so monstrous, that they 
could not, in reason, but expect that it must soon 
be followed by such heavy vengeance as would be 
felt through all their country.” 

There was, at this time, in Messene, a man of 
base condition, named Babyrtas, who was strongly 
attached to all the interests of Dorimachus, and 
who so perfectly resembled him both in voice and 
features that, if he had at any time been dressed 
in his cap and habit, he might easily have been mis- 
taken for him; and this Dorimachus well knew. As 
he continued, therefore, to insult the assembly with 
the same haughty language, Sciron, being unable to 
restrain his passion, at last cried out, “ Thinkest 
thou then, Babyrtas, that we shall pay the least re- 
gard either to thee or thy insolent threatenings ?” 
Dorimachus then was silent; and, being forced to 
yield to the necessity that pressed him, suffered the 
Messenians to exact full reparation for all their 
wrongs. But he returned back again to ^tolia so 
deeply wounded by this abuse, that, w'ithout any 
other kind of cause or pretextj he immediately em- 
ployed-all his pains to. excite the war which after- 
wards was made against the Messenians. 

Ariston was, at this time, preetor of the -Tltolians, 
But because he was unable, through some bodily 
infirmities, to support the fatigue of arms, and was 
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also very nearly allied in blood to Dorimachus and 
Scopas, he left chiefly to the care of the. last of 
these the whole administration of the government. 
Dorimachus M'ould not venture to propose in pub- 
lic to the iEtolians that war should be declared 
against the Messenians. Eor as there vvas no pre- 
text for it that was worthy to be mentioned, it was 
manifest that all men would consider such proceed- 
ing as the mere effect of his own resentment, on 
account of the affront which he had received from 
Sciron. Ptesolving therefore to pursue a different 
•method, he endeavoured secretly to prevail on Sco- 
pas to approve of his design, and to concert mea- 
sures with him for attacking the Messenians. He 
represented to him that, by reason of the tender 
age of Philip, who was now no more than seventeen 
years old, they were perfectly secure on the side of 
Macedon ; that the Lacedaemonians, in their sen- 
timents, were far from being inclined to favour the 
Messenians; and that, as the Eleans were bound 
by friendship and alliance to the .Etolians, their en- 
trance into the IMessenian territory would, on that 
account, be both safe and easy. He set also before 
his view, what was likely indeed to be of the greatest 
weight in the "mind of an iEtolian, the rich and va- 
luable booty which they could scarcely fail to ac* 
quire from this invasion; since the country was 
wholly unprepared to receive an enemy, and was 
also the only part of Peloponnesus that had re- 
mained unpillaged during the time of the Cleomenic 
war. He added likewise, that such.an expedition 
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would raise them high in the esteem and favour of 
the Jiltolians ; that, if the Achaeans should attempt 
to oppose their passage through their territory, 
they could have no reason to complain if force 
should be repelled by force ; and if, on the other 
hand, they remained inactive, there would then be 
nothing that could obstruct their progress ; and, in 
the last place, that even with regard to the Messe- 
nians, some pretence might be also found for tak- 
ing arms against them, since they had long ago em- 
braced such measures as were repugnant to the in- 
terests of the Jitolian government, when they en- 
gaged themselves by treaty to assist the Macedo^ 
nians and Achseans. 

These arguments and motives, widi others of the 
same kind and purpose, made so deep and forcible 
an impression on the minds of Scopas and his 
friends, that, not waiting to consult the general as- 
sembly of the ^tolians, not communicating their 
intentions to the apocleti, or paying the least re- 
gard to any other of the forms which their govern- 
ment, upon such occasions, required to be observ- 
ed, following only the dictates of an impetuous pas- 
sion, and guided by their own private judgement, 
they resolved to make war at once upon the Messe- 
nians, the Epirots, Achasans, Acarnanians, and the 
Macedonians. They immediately sent out some 
pirates upon the sea, who forced a vessel which 
they met near the island Cythera, and which be- 
longed to the king of Macedon, to return back wdth 
tliem to iEtolia, and tiiere exposed to sale tlie ship, 
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the passengers, and all the crew. After this ex- 
ploit they equipped sofiae Gephallenian barks, and, 
sailing along the shore of Epirus^ pillaged all the 
coast. They attempted also to take Thyreum, a 
town of Acarhania^ by surprise. And having 
at the same time, sent soioe troops, through pri- 
vate roads, into Peloponnesus, they made them- 
selves masters of a fortress called Clariuto, which 
stood in the very middle of the Megalopolitan 
territory. In this place, they exposed their plun- 
der to public sale ; designing also to use the for- 
tress as their citadel, from whence they might 
make incursions into all the neighbouring coun- 
try. But within some days afterwards it was at- 
tacked and stormed by Timoxenus, the pnetor of 
the Aehaeans, assisted byTaurion, the Macedonian 
general, who was left by Antigonus in Peloponne- 
sus, to watch over the interests of the kings of Ma- 
cedon in that country. For though Antigonus was 
possessed of Corinth, which was yielded to him in 
the beginning of the Cleomenic war, yet afterwards, 
when he had taken Orchomenus by storm, instead 
of restoring it again to the Aehseans, he chose to re- 
tain that town likewise aS bis own; being willing, 
as I suppose, not only to be master of the entrance 
into Peloponnesus, but to be able also to controul 
the inland parts of the province as occasion should 
require. With this design he had placed a gani-r 
son in Orchomenus, and supplied it with all the ne- 
cessary stores for war. 

Dorimachus and Scopas, having waited till the 
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iiine was come in which Titnosenus, the prsetor of 
the AchEeans, was just ready to resign his office, 
and when Aratus, w-ho was appointed praetor of 
the following year, had not yet entered upon the 
duties of his post, assembled aU the JEtolians to- 
gether at Rhium ; and having provided the tran- 
sports that were necessary, and equipped also the 
vessels of the Cephallenians, they embarked their 
forces, and passing over into Peloponnesus, began 
their march towards Messenia, through the terri- 
tory of the Patraeans, the Pharasans, and Tritas- 
ans; pretending still as they advanced, tliat they 
had no design to commit hostilities against any of 
the Achsean states. But the troops, unable to re- 
strain their natural appetite, plundered and de- 
stroyed every thing within their reach. And when 
they arrived at last hear Phigalea, they from 
thence fell suddenly, and without reserve, upon 
the lands of the Messenians ; unmoved by the 
alliance which had so long subsisted between 
this people and their own, republic, and regardless 
also of all the common rights of men. For so 
strong was their rapaciousness, that every other 
consideration was forced to fall before it. They 
vrasted the country therefore at their leisure, and 
found no resistance ; for the Messenians dared not 
to appear in arms against them. 
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CHAP. 11. 

It was now the time, in wliieh the Achseans usually 
held a general council of the states, according to 
their laws. As soon therefore as they were as.sem- 
blcd together at AEgiuin, the Patrasans and Pha- 
rasans recounted all the wrongs and violence «iuch 
they had received from the iEtolians as tliey pass- 
ed through their territories. There were present 
also some deputies from the I\fesseuians, who im- 
plored the assistance of the republic against an 
enemy that had thus attacked them in contempt of 
the most sacred treaties. The injuries which the 
former had sustained, did not fail to excite a pro- 
per indignation in the whole assembly, as the suf- 
ferings of the latter raised their pity. But tliat 
which appeared most insolent and monstrous, was, 
that the iEtolians, in violation of the treaties 
which even then subsisted between the two repub- 
lics, had dared to take their passage through 
Achaia with an army, without any leave obtained, 
without deigning even in any manner to excuse or 
justify the action. Incensed therefore by all these 
circumstances, they resolved, that some assistance 
should be sent to the Messeniaus that the prastor 
should assemble the Achaeans together in arms : 
and that the measures which. s.hou!d afterwards b? 
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directed, when the troops were thus assembledj 
should all be ratified and legal. 

Timoxenus, whose preetorship was not yet fully 
expired, and who had no great confidence in the 
Achseans, because they had lately much neglected 
all their military exercise, resolved that he would 
bear no part in this intended expedition, and 
refused to draw together the troops. For, from 
the time when Cleoraenes received his last defeat, 
the people of Peloponnesus, exhausted by past 
miseries, and persuaded also, that the peace which 
they now enjoyed would be of long continuance, 
had by degrees lost all attention to the afiairs of 
war. But Aratus, being enraged to see the daring 
insolence of the iEtolians, and sharpened likewise 
by the old resentment which he long had entei> 
tained against that people, entered upon the busi- 
ness with much greater warmth ; resolved to arm 
the Achasans without delay; and was impatient to 
begin his march against the enemy. Having re- 
ceived, therefore, from Timoxenus, the public seal, 
five days before his own administration was legally 
to begin, he sent orders to the cities, that those 
who were of proper age should immediately appear 
in arms at Megalopolis. 

But before we proceed, it may perhaps be use- 
ful to inform the reader in few words, what was 
the peculiar character of this magistrate : especi- 
ally because tliere w-as a certain singularity in his 
disposition, which well deserves to be remarked. 

In general, then, Aratus was possessed of all 
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those talents, which are requrre^ to make a coor- 
summate leader of a state. His eloquence was 
persuasive; his reasoning and discernment just; 
and his measures conducted always with due se- 
crecy and caution. In the art of softening civil 
tumults and dissensions, in all the methods of 
gaining friends, and of fixing the affections of 
allies, he was excelled by none. Nor was he less 
to be admired, both on account of his dexterity in 
contriving snares and stratagems, to deceive .and. 
surprise the enemy, and for the boldness likewise 
and unwearied pains with which he carried them 
into execution. His abilities, indeed, in this re- 
spect, though shown in many other signal instance?,, 
cannot fail to appear in the most illustrious fight, 
to those that will examine, with attention, the 
manner in which he made himself master of Sicyoa 
and Maotinea ; the measures which he employed 
to drive the .Sltolians from Pellene ; and, above 
all, the secret management, by which Ire gained 
Acrocorinthus by surprise. But this same Ara- 
tus, when placed at the head of an army in the 
field, had neitlier capacity to form, nor courage to 
carry into execution, any projects : nor was he 
■able to support the sight of danger. From hence 
it happened, that every part of Peloponnesus was 
filled with trophies, to record the battles that w'ere 
^ined against him : for at these times, be alForded 
always a most easy conquest to his enemies. 
Thus that variety, which is found fromrnature in 
•the bodies of mankind, app.ear.s to be .still .greater 
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in theiiv rninds. Nor is it in those things alone, 
which are different from each other, that men are 
seen to possess abilities very proper for the one, 
and ill-adapted to the other ; but even in those of 
similar kind, the same man shall in some discover 
great wisdom and discernment, and be found to 
want the talents that are requisite for others ; on 
some occasions shall be brave and enterprising, but 
cold and cowardly upon others. These things are 
not paradoxes: but, on the contrary, are known 
to happen every day ; and are clearly understood 
by those, who view the affairs of men with due at- 
tention. There are some, who, in following the 
diversions of the field, encounter boldly with the 
fiercest beast, but basely lose all spirit, when they 
stand against an enemy in arms. Some again in 
battle, acquit themselves with vigour and dexte- 
rity, in the way of single combat : but when they 
are formed together into ranks w ith others, they 
are found to possess neither force nor courage. 
The shock of the Thessalian cavalry, advancing in 
close order to the charge, is such as can scarcely 
be sustained. Yet these same troops, as often as 
they are forced to break their ranks, and engage 
man with man as place and circumstances may 
require, lose all their spirit and activity. The 
iEtolians are in both respects just contrary to 
these. The Cretans have at all times shown no 
small dexterity and skill, both upon land and sea, 
in forming ambuscades ; in pursuing ail the littte 
arts of robbery and pillage ; in concerting an attack 
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by night; and, in a word, in all things that are 
conducted by surprise, and in separate parties. 
But when they are drawn up in battle, and con- 
strained to face the enemy in a set engagement, 
their hearts shrink back at once at the sight of dan- 
ger. The Achasans, on the contrary, and the Ma- 
cedonian troops, are serviceable only in regular 
and stated combats. But these examples are 
sufficient for my present purpose, and may serve 
as a caution to the reader not to call in question 
my veracity or judgement, if at any time I should 
be found hereafter, ascribing to the same men op- 
posite qualities, even in things of a like nature and 
resemblance. 

When the Achaeans, in obedience to the decree 
that had been made, were all met in arms at Me- 
galopolis, for from thence we began this last di- 
gression, the Messenian deputies appeared again 
before the assembly, and conjured them to revenge 
the wrongs which they bad sustained. They de- 
sired likewise, and with no small earnestness, that 
they might be received into the general alliance, 
and be enrolled among the other states. But the 
chiefs of the Achseans refused to yield to this re- 
quest: declaring, that they had no power to admit 
any new confederates, without the consent of Phi- 
lip, and the rest of the allies. For that joint con- 
federacy was still subsisting, w'hich had been so- 
lemnly made and ratified in the time of the Cleo- 
inenic war, between the Ach®ans, and Epirots, the 
PhocjEans, IMacedonians, Bceotians, AcarnanianSj 

VOL. ir. c 
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and Thessalians. They engaged, however, to assist 
them with their forces, on condition that those 
Messenians, who then were present, w-ould leave 
their sons as hostages in Lacedasmon ; that no 
peace might be concluded with the iEtolians, 
without the knowledge and consent of the Achte- 
ans. The Lacedasmonians, who had also raised 
some forces, as being included in the general con- 
federacy, advanced as far as to the borders of 
the Megalopolitan territoi’y, and there encamped ; 
designing rather to expect the event, and observe 
the motions of the rest that were in arms, than to 
discharge their office as allies. 

Aratus, having thus far accomplished his designs 
in favour of the Messenians, sent some messengers 
to the JEtolians, to inform them of the decree that 
had been made, and to command them instantly 
to leave the Messenian territory, and not to enter 
Achaia, on pain of being opposed as enemies. 
When Scopas and Dorimachus had received the 
message, and heard likewise that the Achseans were 
already met together in arms, they judged that, in 
the present circumstances, it would be far most 
prudent to yield obedience to this order. Having 
therefore dispatched some couriers to Cyllene, and 
to Ariston the Altolian praetor, requesting him to 
order all the transports that were then’upon the 
coast to sail away in haste to the island Phlias, in 
two days afterwards they began their march, car- 
rying with them all the booty, and directed their 
route towards Elea, For the iEtolians had been 
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always careful to preserve a close alliance with the 
Eleans ; that through their means they might ob- 
tain a secure and easy passage into Peloponnesus, 
as often as they were inclined to invade that pro- 
vince. Aratus, having remained two days at Me- 
galopolis, and suffering himself too easily to be per- 
suaded, that the .Etolians had in earnest resolved 
to leave the country, dismissed the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and the greater part of the Achseans also, to 
tiieir respective cities : and keeping only three thou- 
sand foot, and three hundred horse, together with 
the forces that were under the command of Tauri- 
on, he began his march towards Patrre, with design 
to follow the .Etolians at a moderate distance, du- 
ring their retreat. When Dorimachus was inform- 
ed that Aratus was marching close behind, and at- 
tending to his motions, being partly apprehensive, 
that the Achasans might fall upon him when he 
was just ready to embark, and take advantage of 
the disorder which would then be spread among 
the troops, and partly desirous also to obtain some 
fair occasion to excite awar, he gave orders that 
the plunder should immediately be conveyed under 
a sufficient guard to Rhium, as if he had designed 
to embark from thence; and himself at first fol- 
lowed with all the forces, to support the convoy. 
But after some time, ho suddenly turned about, and 
directed his march back again towards Olympia. 
And being informed that Taurion and Aratus, with 
the forces just now mentioned, Vvcre at this time in 
the neighbourhood of Clitor, and judging also, that, 
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it would be scarcely possible to embark his troops 
at Rhium without the ha2ard of a battle, be re- 
solved to meet and engage the Achasans, while their 
forces not only w'ere so inconsiderable in their 
numbers, but were void of all apprehension like- 
wise of any such attempt. For he had considered 
with himself, that in case he should be able to de- 
feat and disperse these troops, he might then waste 
the country at his leisure, and embark in full se- 
curity, before Aratus could take the measures 
that W’ere necessary for assembling the Achseans 
again together : or on the other hand, if this ma- 
gistrate should be struck with terror, and refuse to 
venture on a battle, that his retreat would then be 
both safe and easy, and might be made also at the 
time which himself should judge to be the most 
convenient. With these sentiments, he continued 
his march forwards, and incamped near Methydri- 
um, in the Megalopolitan territory. 

The Achaean generals, when they received the 
news that the JEtolians were advancing fast towards 
them, showed in all their conduct so entire a want 
of skill and judgement, that no folly ever could ex- 
ceed it. Leaving the neighbourhood of Clitor, they 
went and incamped near Caphyae. And w'hen the 
AEtolians, marching from Methydrium, had passed 
just beyond Orchomenus, they led out their forces, 
and ranged them in order of battle in the plain of 
Caphy®, having in their front the river w’hich ran 
through the plain. Before the river, there w ere 
many trenches also of considerable depth, and not 
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easy to be passed. The JEtolians, when they had 
viewed these obstacles which lay between them and 
the enemy, and saw likewise that the Achaeans 
showed no small alacrity and impatience to engage, 
not daring to attack them in their post, as they had 
at first designed, marched away in close order to- 
wards the hills ; designing to retreat to Oligyrtus ; 
and thinking it sufficient, if they could now be able 
to retire, withou t being forced to risk a battle. The 
foremost of their troops were already arrived upon 
the eminences, and the cavalry also, which closed 
the rear of all the army as they marched through 
the plain, had almost gained the hill called Propus, 
when Aratus sent away his cavalry and light-armed 
forces under the conduct of Epistratus, with orders, 
that they should attack the rear, and endeavour 
to draw the enemy into action. But if this gene- 
ral had resolved to venture on a battle, instead of 
falling upon the rear of the iEtolians, when the 
whole army had already passed the plain, he 
rather should have charged the foremost of their 
troops, as soon as they began to enter it. For 
then, as the action would have passed upon a flat 
and level ground, the .Etolians must have laboured 
under many difficulties, on account both of their 
arms, and of the disposition also of their troops ; 
while the Achasans, on the contrary, w'ho were 
armed, and ranged in battle, after a different man- 
ner, might have exerted all the force that was pe- 
culiar to them, and have fought with manifest ad- 
vantage. But now’, having first neglected both the 
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place and time of action that were most suitable 
and proper for themselves, they resolved to begin 
the fight, when both Avere favourable to the enemy. 
The issue therefore of the battle was such as might 
be well expected to result from so absurd a con- 
duct. As soon as the light-armed forces had be- 
gun to skirmish with the rear, the iEtolian cavali'y, 
keeping still their ranks, pushed on their way to- 
Avards the hill that w'as before them, in order to 
join their infantry. Aratus not discerning the true 
intention of this sudden haste, nor considering what 
it was that Avas likely now to folloAA', but being per- 
suaded that these troops already fled before him, 
sent aivay some of his heavy infantry, to support 
the light-armed forces : and then turning all the 
army upon one of the wings, he advanced with the 
greatest speed towards the enemy. The .^tolian 
cavalry, having gained the extremity of the plain, 
took their post close upon the foot of the hills, and 
drew together the infantry on both sides round 
them ; recalling also those that Avere upon their 
march, who ran back with great alacrity to their 
assistance. And when their numbers were suffici- 
ent for the combat^ they advanced with fury, and 
in the closest order, against the foremost ranks of 
Achsean cavalry, and light-armed troops. The ac- 
tion Avas for some time warm and obstinate. But 
as the iEtolians were superior in their numbers, and 
had begun the attack from higher ground, the 
Achseans Avere at last compelled to fly. The 
heavy forces, that had been sent to support these 
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troops, and who now arrived, in the same loose 
and broken order in which they had marched, be- 
ing in part unable to discern the truth of what had 
happened, and partly because they were pressed by 
those that were retreating, were themselves also 
forced to turn their backs, and accompany the 
others in their flight. And from hence it happened, 
that though five hundi’ed only of the Achasans were 
at first defeated in the action, yet those that now 
fled together were above two thousand. The iEto- 
lians seized the advantage and pursued the enemy 
with the greatest ardour, and with loud shouts and 
cries, The Achteans, imagining that the main bo- 
dy of their infantry still kept the advantageous 
ground in which they had left them in the beginning 
of Ahe action, at first retired towards that place ; 
so that their flight for some time appeared to be no 
dishonourable means of safety. But when they 
saw that these troops also, having left their post, 
were advancing fast towards them, but in a long 
and broken train ; one part immediately fled dif- 
ferent ways towards the neighbouring cities ; while 
the rest, disordered and confused, fell against this 
very infantry as they approached, and spread such 
consternation among all the troops, that the rout 
then became complete, without any efforts of the 
enemy. The cities, as we have said, afforded to 
many of them a secure retreat; especially Orcho- 
menus and Caphyae, which were near. Without 
this advantage, the whole army would have been 
in the utmost danger of being all shamefully destroy- 
ed upon the place, 
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Sudi was the end of the battle that was fought 
near Caphyse. The Megalopolitans, who had call- 
ed together all their forces by sound of trumpet, 
as soon as they heard that the JEtolians were en- 
camped near Methydrium, arrived in the plain, on 
the very day following the action. But instead of 
finding their friends alive, and joining their forces 
with them against the enemy, they had now' nothing 
left, but to pay the last solemn duties to their bo- 
dies. Having collected together therefore the re- 
mains ojf these unhappy men, they buried them in 
the plain, w'ith all due honours. 

The JEtolians, when they had thus beyond all 
expectation gained the victory by their cavalry alone 
and light-armed forces, continued their route through 
the very middle of Peloponnesus. And having, in 
their march, attempted to take by storm the city 
of Pellene, and plundered likewise all the Sicyonian 
territory, they at last retired along the way of the 
Isthmus. 

Such were the transactions, which afforded both 
the cause and the pretext also of that which was 
called the Social war : and the beginning of it may 
be fixed from that decree, which was made soon 
afterwards at Corinth, upon the motion and ad- 
vice of Philip, in a general assembly of the allies. 
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CHAP. III. 

w HEN the Achssans, within a short time after 
the late action, were met together to hold the usual 
council of the states, all the people in general,, and 
every one apart, seemed greatly incensed against 
Aratus ; whose conduct was considered as the on- 
ly cause of the misfortune that had happened to 
them. Those, therefore, who led the faction that 
opposed the interests of this prastor, seized the oc- 
casion, to inflame the multitude still more against 
him.; and charged him with such heads of accusa- 
tion, as w'ere indeed too clear to be refuted. For 
first, it was a manifest oiFence, that, before his 
o^v■n administration was begun, and while the sur 
preme commandwas vested in another, he had for- 
wardly engaged in such kind of enterprises, in 
which, as himself w'ell knew, he had before so often 
failed. A second, and a greater fault, was that he 
had sent the Achjeans back again to their respec- 
tive cities, while the iEtolians still remained in the 
very heart of Peloponnesus : though it was clear 
from every thing that had been transacted, that 
Dorimachus and Scopas had resolved to employ 
their utmost power, to create disorders, and ex- 
cite a war. They reproached him, likewise, with 
having ventured on a battle, when he was pressed 
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by no necessity, and with forces that were so incon- 
siderable in their numbers : vyhen on the contrary, 
he might have retired with safety to the neighbour- 
ing cities; and, when he had first drawn again 
together the troops that were dismissed, might 
have marched to engage the enemy, if it should 
then have been judged expedient. In the last 
place, it was urged against him, as a fault which 
merited not the least indulgence, that when he had 
I’esolved to risk a general battle, he showed so 
entire a want of skill and judgement in the conduct 
of it : and that, instead of taking advantage of the 
plain, and making a proper use of his heavy infan- 
tiy, he on the contrary began the combat at the 
vei’y foot of the hills, and with his light-armed 
forces only; though these werecircumstances, which 
of all others, were the most commodious for the ene- 
my, and the best adapted to their arms and dispo- 
sition. 

But notwithstanding all the weight and importance 
of the charge, when Aratus Stood up to speak, and 
reminded the people of the many former services, 
which his country had received from his adminis- 
tration ; when he began to answer to the facts of 
which he was accused ; affirming, that he was 
not the cause of the defeat; and conjuring them to 
excuse any omissions or mistakes, which had per- 
haps escaped bim during the time of the action ; 
and in general to survey things, not with sharpness 
and severity, but with candour and indulgence; 
the whole assembly made at once a generous effort 
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m his favour, and, by a sudden change of senti- 
ments, turned all their indignation upon the lead- 
ers of the faction that had formed the charge 
against him, and submitted to his sole advice and 
conduct the measures that were afterwards to he 
pursued. 

These things all belong to the hundred- thirty- 
ninth Olympiad. We now go on to the transac- 
tions of that which followed. 

In this assembly, the Achasans resolved, that 
some deputies should be sent without delay to the 
Epirots, BcEotians, Phoceeans, Acarnanians, and 
to Philip: to inform them of the manner in which 
the iEtolians had twice entered Achaia with an 
army, in direct breach of treaties ; to demand the 
succours, which, by the terms of the alliance, they 
W’cre severally engaged to furnish ; and to desire, 
that the Messenians also might be admitted into 
the confederacy. They ordered, likewise, that the 
prastor should draw together an army of five thou- 
sand foot, and five hundred horse, and march to 
the assistance of the Messenians, in case that 
their country should be again invaded : and that 
he should also regulate, with the Lacedeemonians 
and Messenians, the number of the troops, both 
infantry and cavalry, which they should severally 
be obliged to furnish, for the common service. 
With such firmness did the Achseans support their 
loss : and resolved on no account to abandon the 
Messenians, or relinquish their first design. The 
deputies made haste to discharge their commission 
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to the several states. The praetor levied troops 
a:mong the Achaeans, agreeably to the decree. And 
the Lacedfemonians and Messenians consented 
each to raise two thousand and live hundred foot, 
and two hundred and fifty horse. Thus the whole 
army w'as to consist of ten thousand foot, and a 
thousand horse. 

The A2tolians on the other hand, as soon as 
they were assembled in their general council, 
formed the project of entering into a treaty of 
peace with the Lacedagraonians, the INIessenians, 
and the rest of the allies; designing, by this wick- 
ed and pernicious measure, to separate them from 
the Achteans. At the same time they also made 
the following decree. “That they would remain 
in peace with the Achaeans, on condition that they 
vrould depart from their alliance with the Messe- 
nians; and, if this should be refused, that they 
would immediately declare war against them.” A 
proceeding surely the most absurd, that can be 
well conceived. To be at the same time the allies 
both of the Messenians and Achasans, and yet to 
threaten the Achfcans with a war, in case that they 
received the INIessenians into their alliance, and 
on the other hand, to engage that they wmuld re- 
main in friendship with them, if they would regard 
that people as their enemies. But from hence it 
happened, that, by thus forming projects that w-ere 
in the highest degree both senseless and impracti- 
cable, they left to their injustice not the least colour 
or support from reason. 
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As soon as the Epirots and king Philip had 
received the deputation from the Achasans, they 
x’eadily consented, that the Messenians should be 
admitted into the confederacy. But with regard 
to the iEtolians, though at first indeed they were 
filled with some resentment on account of the late 
transactions, yet, because such proceedings were 
perfectly consistent with the manners and habitual 
practice of this people, as their surprise from what 
had happened was of short continuance, so their 
indignation also soon subsided, and they resolved 
that they w'ould still remain in peace. So much 
more easily are men disposed to pardon a long 
and continued course of wickedness and violence, 
than any new and unexpected instance of injustice. 
Eor it was now grown to be the common custonri 
of the iEtolians, to pillage continually all the parts 
of Greece, and to make war upon every state, 
without any previous declaration of it. Nor 
would they at any time submit to offer the least 
excuse or vindication of their conduct; but even 
laughed at those, who demanded from them any 
reasonable account, either of their past transac- 
tions, or of their future projects and designs. The 
Lacedaunonians, who so lately had received their 
liberty from the generous efforts of the Achasans 
and Antigonus, and who ought to have been re- 
strained by that consideration, from pursuing any 
measures that were repugnant to the interests of 
the Macedonians and of Philip, sent now in pri- 
vate to the iEtolians, and concluded w'ith them a 
secret treaty of friendship and alliance, 
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While the Acbjeans were employed in drawing 
together their forces, and in regulating all things 
that related to the succours which the Lacedasmo- 
nians and Messenians had engaged to furnish, 
Scerdilaidas and Demetrius of Pharos, departing 
from Illyria with a fleet of ninety frigates, sailed 
beyond Lissus, in direct violation of the treaty 
which had been concluded %vith the Romans. 
They first steered their course together to Pylus, 
and endeavoured to take the city by storm, but 
were repulsed in the attempt. Demetrius then 
took with him fifty of the vessels ; and sailing 
round the Cyclade islands, he plundered some of 
them, and exacted large sums of money from 
the rest : while Scerdilaidas, with the forty fi’igates 
that were left, directing his course back again to- 
wards Illyria, cast anchor at Naupactus; trusting 
to the friendship of Amynas, king of the Athama- 
nians, to whom he was allied in blood. And 
having, through the intervention of Agelaus, con- 
cluded a treaty also with the .diitolians, he engaged 
to join his forces with them against the Achteans, 
on condition that he should receive an equal share 
of all the booty. Dorimachus, Scopas, and Age- 
laus, consented to the terms that were proposed : 
and having about the same time conceived some 
hopes of gaining the eity of Cynastha by surprise, 
they drew together all the iEtolian forces, and be- 
ing joined also by the Illyrians, began their march 
towards Achaia. 

In the mean time Ariston, the praetor of the 
iEtolians, remained quiet at home; and as if Ije 
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had been ignorant of all that was transacted, de- 
clared aloud, that they had no design to make war 
against the Achasans, but that the peace still sub- 
sisted between the two republics ; acting, in this re- 
spect, a most weak and childish part. For what 
can be more vain or senseless, than to hope to con- 
ceal the truth under the disguise of words, When it 
is show’n in the fullest light by the evidence of facts? 

Doriinachus, passing tlu'ough the Aehasan terri- 
toiy, appeared suddenly before Cynsstha. This 
city, which was situated in Arcadia, had, for a 
long time been distracted by intestine tumults ; 
which \vere carried to so great excess that many of 
the citizens lost their lives in those disorders, and 
many were driven into banishment. They seized 
in turn upon the fortunes of each other, and made 
new divisions of their lands. At last the faction 
that had embraced the interests of the Achfeans, 
having prevailed against the rest of the inhabitants, 
kept entire possession of the city, and received 
some troops for their defence, together with a go- 
vernor also, from Achaia. While things were in 
this condition, and not long before the arrival of the 
YEtolians, those that had been forced to fly sent a 
deputation to the rest who remained masters of the 
city, requesting them to consent to terms of recon- 
ciliation with them, and to suffer them to return. 
The citizens, moved by their entreaties, sent some 
dc[)uties to the Achaean states, tliat the agreement 
might be made with the knowledge and consent of 
that republic. The Achteans readily approved of 
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the design ; being persuaded that they should thus 
be able to retain both parties in their interests for 
the time to come. F or as the inhabitants that were 
masters of the city, were already in all points de- 
voted to them, so those likewise, who were now to 
be restored, could scarcely fail of being always sen- 
sible that they were indebted to the Achasans for 
their safety and return. The Cynsetheans, thercr 
fore, dismissed the garrison and governor from the 
city, and brought back the exiles, who were in num- 
ber about three hundred ; having first exacted such 
assurances of their fidelity as are esteemed the 
strongest and most sacred among mankind. But no 
sooner were these men admitted than, wdthout even 
waiting till some pretext or occasion should arise, 
from whence they might renew the past contentions, 
they at once engaged in the black design of betray- 
ing their benefactors and their country. I am 
even inclined to think that, in the very moment 
when they touched the sacred victims, and made a 
mutual exchange of oaths and solemn promises, 
they w'ere then revolving in their minds that impious 
project by which they had resolved so soon to in- 
sult the gods, and abuse the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens. For scarcely had they regained 
their former state, and were again associated in the 
government, when they concerted measures with 
the iEtolians for delivering the place into their 
bands ; nor scrupled to involve in one common 
ruin both those to whom themselves were just be- 
fore indebted for their safety, and that very city 
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also in whose lap they had been nourished. This 
treason was contrived and carried into execution in 
the following manner. - 

Among the exiles, there were some that were of 
the number of those magistrates who were called 
polemarchs ; w'hose office it was to shut the gates 
of the city ; to keep the keys in their own custody 
till they were again set open, and to guard the en- 
trance also of the gates by day. The .(Etolians 
had prepared their ladders, and stood in readiness 
to begin the attack. And when these polemarchs, 
having killed all those that were stationed with 
them upon the guard, had thrown the gate open to 
receive them, one part entered that w^ay into the 
city, w'hile the rest, with the assistance of their lad-* 
ders, gained possession of the walls. The inha- 
bitants were all seized wdth consternation, and 
knew not to what measures they should have re- 
course. For as it was not possible to fix them-* 
selves in a body to the gate, because the danger 
threatened equally from the walls, so neither were 
they able, on the other hand, to employ their efforts 
against those that were entering along the walls, 
while the rest advanced with no less ardour through 
the gate. The Eltolians, therefore, were in a short 
time masters of the place. But amidst all the vio- 
lence and disorder that ensued, they performed one 
act of great and exemplary justice. For the trai- 
tors, by whose assistance they had been received 
into the city, were the first marked out for slaugh- 
ter, and their goods first pillaged. The rest of the 
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inhabitants were forced afterwards to undergo the 
same cruel treatment. The ^tolians then spi’ead 
themselves through all the houses, and penetrated 
even to the foundations of them in search of plun- 
der ;• destroying also many of the citizens in torture, 
whom they suspected to have concealed any por- 
tion of their wealth or valuable goods. 

Having thus fully satiated all their cruelty, they 
left a garrison in the place, and directed their march 
towards Lussi. And when they arrived at the 
temple of Diana, which stood between Clitor and 
Cynaetlia, and was esteemed inviolable among the 
Greeks, they began to force away the sacred cattle, 
and to pillage every thing that was within their 
reach. But the Lussiates, having wisely offered to 
them a part of the sacred furniture, restrained their 
impious purpose, and engaged them to desist from 
any greater violence. They continued their route, 
therefore, and came and encamped before Clitor. 
In the mean while Aratus, having sent to Philip to 
solicit some assistance, made haste to draw toge- 
ther all the Achaean forces ; and demanded also 
from the Lacedaenaoniahs and Messenians the 
troops which they had severally engaged to furnish. 

The iEtolians, when they had first in vain en- 
deavoured to prevail on the Clitorians to join their 
party, and renounce the alliance of the Achasans, 
made their approaches against the town, and at- 
tempted to scale the walls. But the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with so much bravery and 
firmness that they soon were forced to abandon the 
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design, and retreated back again towards Cynastba ; 
plundering the country as they went, and carrying 
with them also the sacred cattle which they before 
had left untouched. They at first designed to 
leave Cynastha to the Eleans; and when this peo- 
ple refused the offer, they resolved that they would 
keep it in their own possession, and appointed Eu- 
ripides to be the governor. But, in a short time 
afterwards, being alarmed by the report that some 
troops were just ready to arrive from Macedoh, 
they set fire to the city-and then retired, and direct- 
ed their march towards Rhium ; designing to em- 
bark their forces there, and to return back again 
to vEtolia, 

The Macedonian general Taurion, being inform- 
ed of all the motions of the jEtolians, and of the 
outrages which tiiey had committed at Cynaetha, 
and hearing also that Demetrius of Pharos had 
now brought back bis fleet from the Cyclade is- 
lands to the port of Cenchreae, sent some ttiessen-* 
gers to that prince, inviting him to join the AchasK 
ans ; to transport his vessels across the IsthmUs ; 
and to fall upon the iEtolians in their return. De^ 
metrius, who had gained a very rich booty in his 
expedition, though he was forced at last to fly with 
some disgrace before the Rhodians, who had Sent 
out a fleet against him, consented readily to this 
proposal, on condition that Taurion should defi’ay 
the charge of transporting the vessels over. But 
w'hen he had passed the Isthmus, he found that the 
jEtolians had completed their return two days be- 
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fore. Having pillaged, therefore, some fe\v places 
that stopd most exposed along their coast, he then 
steered his course back to Corinth. 

The Lacedmmonians perfidiously withheld the 
succours, which, by the stated regulation, they 
were bound to furnish, and sent only some incon- 
siderable troops of horse, with a small body of in- 
fantry, that thus they might appear not w'holly to 
have slighted their engagements. Aratus also, 
with the Achaean forces, displayed rather, upon 
this occasion, the caution of a politician, than the 
courage of a general. For so entirely was his 
mind possessed with the remembrance of the late 
defeat, that he remained still quiet, and attempted 
nothing. Scopas, therefore, and Dorimachus ac- 
complished at their leisure all that they had de- 
signed, and returned also back again with safety j 
though their retreat was made through passes so 
strait and difficult, that a trumpet only might 
have been sufficient to gain a victory against 
them. 

With regard to the inhabitants of Cynaetha, 
whose misfortunes we have just now mentioned, 
it is certain, that no people ever were esteemed so 
justly to deserve that cruel treatment to which 
they were exposed. And.pnce the Arcadians in 
general have been always celebrated for their vir- 
tue throughout all Greece ; and have obtained the 
highest fame, as well by their humane and hos- 
pitable disposition, as from their piety also towards 
the gods, and their veneration of all things sacred ; 
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it may perhaps be useful to inquire, from whence 
it could arise, that the people of this single city, 
though confessed to be Arcadians, should on the 
contrary be noted for the savage roughness of 
their lives and manners, and distinguished by their 
wickedness and cruelty above all the Greeks. In 
my judgement, then, this difference has happened 
from no other cause, than that the Cynsetheans 
were the first and only people among the Arcadi- 
ans, who threw away that institution, which their 
ancestors had established with the greatest wis- 
dom, and with a nice regard to the natural genius 
and peculiar disposition of the people of the coun- 
try : 1 mean, the discipline and exercise of music : 
of that genuine and perfect music, which is useful 
indeed in every state, but absolutely necessary to 
the people of Arcadia. For w'e ought by no 
means to adopt the sentiment that is thrown out 
by Ephorus in the preface to his history, and 
which indeed is very unworthy of that writer; 
“ that music was invented to deceive and delude 
mankind.” Nor can it be Supposed, that the 
Lacedemonians, and the ancient Cretans, were 
not influenced by some good reason, when in the 
place of trumpets, they introduced the sound of 
flutes, and harmony of verse, to animate their 
soldiers in the time of battle; or that the first 
Arcadians acted without strong necessity, whcr, 
though their lives and manners, in all other points, 
were rigid and austere, incorporated this art dnfo 
the very essence of their government; and obliged 
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ttot tlieir children only, but the young men like- 
wisej till they had gained the age of thirty years, to 
persist in tire constant study and practice of it. 
For all men know, that Arcadia is almost the only 
country, in which the children, even from their 
most tender age, are taught to sing in measure the 
songs and hymns that are composed in honour of 
their gods and heroes ; and that afterwards, when 
they have learned the music of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus, they assemble once in every year in 
the public theatres, at the feast of Bacchus, and 
there dance with emulation to the sound of flutes; 
and celebrate, according to their proper age ; the 
children those that are called the puerile, and the 
young men, the manly games. And even in their 
private feasts and meetings, they are never known 
to employ any hired bands of music for their en- 
tertainment; but each man is himself obliged to 
sing in turn. For though they may, without 
shame or censure, disown all knowledge of every 
other science, they dare not on the one hand disr 
semble or deny that they are skilled in music, 
since the laws require, that every one should be 
instructed in it ; nor can they, on the other hand, 
refuse tp ^ve some proofs qf their skill when ask- 
ed, because such refusal would be esteemed dis- 
honourable. They are taught also tp perform in 
order all the military steps and motions to the 
sound of instruments ; and this is likewise prac- 
tised every year in the theatres, at the public 
charge, and in sight of all the citizens, 
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Now to me it is clearly evident, that the anci- 
ents by no means introduced these customs to be 
the instruments of luxury and idle pleasure; but 
because they had considered with attention, both 
the painful and laborious course of life, to which 
the Arcadians were accustomed, and the natural 
austerity also of their manners, derived to them 
from that cold and heavy air, which covered the 
greatest part of all their province. For men will 
be always found to be in some degree assimilated 
to the climate in which they live : nor can it be 
ascribed to any other cause, that in the several na- 
tions of the world, distinct and sepai’ated from 
each other, we behold so wide a difference in com- 
plexion, features, manners, customs. The Arca- 
dians, therefore, in order to smooth and soften 
that disposition which was by nature so rough and 
stubborn, besides the custom’s above described, 
appointed frequent festivals and sacrifices, which 
both sexes were required to celebrate together; 
the men with women, and the boys with virgins : 
and in general established every institution that 
could serve to render their rugged minds more 
gentle and compliant, and tame the fierceness of 
their manners. But the people of Cyneetha, hav- 
ing slighted all these arts, though both their air 
and situation, the most inclement and unfavour- 
able of any in Arcadia, made some sudi remedy 
more requisite to them than to the rest, were after- 
wards engaged continually in intestine tumults and 
contentions ; till they became At last so fierce and 
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savage, that, among all the cities of Greece, there 
was none in which so many and so great enormi- 
ties were ever known to be committed. To how 
deplorable a state this conduct had at last reduced 
them, and how much their manners were detested 
by the Arcadians, may be fully understood from 
that which happened to them, when they sent 
an embassy to Lacedaemon, after the time of a 
dreadful slaughter which had been made among 
them. For in every city of Arcadiaj through 
which their deputies were obliged to pass, they 
were commanded by the public crier, instantly to 
be gone. The Mantineans also expressed even 
still more strongly their abhorrence of them. For 
as soon as they were departed, they made a solemn 
purification of the place, and carried victims in pro- 
cession round the city and through all their ter- 
ritory. 

This then may be sufficient to exempt the 
general customs of Arcadia from all censure; 
and at the same time to remind the people of 
that province, that music was at first established 
in their government, not for the sake of vain plea- 
sure and amusement, but for such solid purposes 
as should engage them never to desert the practice 
of it. The Cynastheans also may perhaps draw 
some advantage from these reflections ; and, if the 
deity should hereafter bless them with better sen- 
timents, may turn their minds towards such dis- 
cipline, as may soften, and itnprove their manners, 
and especially to music ; by which means alone 
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they can ever hope to be divested of that bruted 
fierceness, by which they have been so long distin- 
guished. But we shall here leave this people, and 
return again to the place from whence we began 
our digression. 

The ditolians, after those exploits in Pelopon- 
nesus, which have been described, were just now 
returned again in safety to their country, when 
Philip arrived at Gorinth with an army to assist 
the Achteans. Perceiving that the enemy was 
gone, he dispatched his couriers to all the cities of 
the alliance, desiring that some persons might be 
sent to Corinth, to deliberate with him on the 
measures that were proper to be taken for the 
common service ; and himself in the mean while 
began his march towards Tegea; having receiv- 
ed notice that the people of Lacedmmon were 
distracted by intestine tumults, and that much 
slaughter had been committed in the city. For 
the Lacedaemonians, who had been long accustom- 
ed to submit to kingly government, and to pay an 
unrestrained obedience to their chiefs, having now 
lately gained their liberty by the favour of Antigo- 
nus, and finding no monarch at their head, were 
broken into various factions, and all claimed alike 
an equal share in the administration of the state. 
Among the ephori, there were two, who made at 
first an open declaration of their sentiments, and 
three, that entered without reserve into all the in- 
terests of the iEtolians; imagining, that Philip, 
on account of his tender age, would be yet unable 
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to controul the affairs of Peloponnesus. But when 
these last perceived, that the .Sltolians had left the 
country much sooner than their hopes had pro- 
mised; and that Philip also was arrived from 
Macedon before they had expected his approach, 
they began to apprehend, that Adimantus, one of 
the former two, to whom they had opened their 
intentions, and in vain endeavoured to draw him 
to their party, would not fail to carry to the king 
a full discovery of all that had been transacted. 
Having therefore secretly engaged some young 
men in their design, they published a decree, that 
all who were of sufficient age, should meet in arms 
at the temple of Minerva, to defend the city 
against the Macedonians. An order so strange 
and unexpected soon drew the people together in 
crowds towards the temple. Adimantus, being 
deeply grieved at these proceedings, hastened to 
gain the head of all the assembly, and began to 
address the people in the following manner. 

When the jEtolians,” said he, “ our declared 
and open enemies, had drawn their forces to the 
very borders of our country, it was then the time 
to publish these decrees, and to assemble the 
youth in arms : and not when the Macedonians, 
our allies and friends, to whom we owe our liber- 
ties and safety, are advancing with their king to- 
wards us.” But as he was proceeding in this 
harangue, some of the yoimg men who had been 
appointed to the task, fell upon him with their 
swords. They then killed also Sthenelaus, Alca- 
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menes, Thyestes, Bionida^, with many others of 
the citizens. But Polyphontes, and some few be- 
sides, having in time foreseen the danger, escaped 
safe to Philip. 

After this transaction, the ephori, who were 
now sole masters of the government, sent some 
deputies to Philip, to accuse the citizens that 
were slain, as having been themselves the authors 
of the tumult : to request the king not to advance 
any nearer to them, till the commotion that re- 
mained from the late sedition had first subsided; 
and in the last place to assure hina, that, with re- 
gard to the Macedonians, they were ready in all 
points to perform their duty, as justice or as 
friendship should require. The deputies, having 
met the king near the mountain called Parthenius, 
discharged their commission to him, agreeably to 
these instructions. When they had ended, Philip 
ordered them to return immediately back to Spar- 
ta, and acquaint the ephori, that he designed to 
continue his march forwards, and to encamp near 
Tegea ; and that they should send to him to that 
place, without delay, some persons of sufficient 
weight, to deliberate with him on the measures 
that were proper to be pursued in this conjuncture. 
The ephori, as soon as they had received these 
orders, deputed to the king ten citizens, of whom 
Omias was the chief : who, when they arrived at 
Tegea, and were admitted into the royal council, 
began also with accusing Adimantus and his 
friends, as having been the authors of the late disT 
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orders. They promised that they would observe 
most faithfully the terms of the alliance : and that 
among all the states, that seemed most closely at- 
tached by friendship to the king, the Lacedajmo- 
nians should yield to none in the sincerity and zeal 
with which they would at all times strive to ad- 
vance his interests. After these assurances, with 
others of the same kind and purpose, the deputies 
retired. 

The members of the council were divided in 
their sentiments. For some, who were well ac- 
quainted with the secret of the late transactions, 
and who knew that Adimantus and the rest bad 
lost their lives, on account only of their attach- 
ment to the Macedonians, and that the Lacedm- 
monians already had resolved to join the JEto- 
lians, advised the king to have recourse to some 
exemplary vengeance; and, in a word, to punish 
this people wdth the same severity, as that with 
w'liich Alexander punished the inhabitants of 
Thebes, soon after he had taken possession of 
his kingdom. Others, who wore of greater age, 
declared that such treatment would too far exceed 
the offence. They thought, however, that it was 
highly reasonable, that the men, who had been 
the cause of the late disorders, should be forced to 
bear some censures that they should be divested 
of their offices, and the government be left to 
those, who were known to be well disposed towards 
the king. 

When they had all delivered their opinion, the 
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king himself replied in the following manner; if, 
indeed, we can at all suppose that such an answer 
was his own. For it is scarcely credible that a 
youth of seventeen years should be able to de- 
cide with such true judgement, in matters of so 
great importance. But when we are writing his- 
tory, we are forced always to ascribe every final 
decision that is made in such debates, to those 
who are possessed of the supreme administration 
and command ; leaving it however to the reader to 
suppose, that the reasons upon which such deci- 
sions are supported, were at first suggested by the 
persons that are near the prince ; and especially by 
those who are masters of his private confidence. 
In the present instance, it seems most probable, 
that Aratus furnished the opinion which was now 
delivered by the king. 

He said then, “ that in the case of those dis- 
orders and acts of violence that wei’e at any time 
committed by the allies among themselves, his duty 
might perhaps require him so far to interpose, as 
to acquaint them with his sentiments, and endea- 
vour to composa their breaches, and correct all 
that was amiss, by exhortations or by letters : but 
that such offences only, as vvere crimes against the 
general confederacy, required a general and a pub- 
lic punishment; and that too from all the allies 
. in common. That as the Lacedcemonians had 
been guilty of no open violation of the laws of this 
confederacy, but on the contrary had engaged by 
the most solemn promises, that they would faith- 
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fully perform the conditions of it, it seemed to be 
by no means just or reasonable, that any kind of 
severity should be shown towards them. He added 
likewise, that it could scarcely fail to draw upon 
himself the censure of mankind, if now, from so 
slight a cause, he should resolve to act with rigour 
against this people, whom his father not long before 
had treated with the utmost gentleness, even after 
he had conquered them as enemies.” 

As soon, then, as it was decided that no farther 
inquiry should be made concerning the late trans- 
actions, the king sent Petrseus, one of his friends, 
together with Omias, to Lacedeemon, to exhort the 
people still to adhere to the interest of the Mace- 
donians, and to confirm anew the alliance by a mu- 
tual exchange of oaths. He then decamped, and 
returned again to Corinth j having sho\vn, in this 
generous treatment of the Lacedaemonians, such a 
specimen of his mind and inclinations as filled the 
allies with the fairest hopes. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The king being now met at Corintli by the de- 
puties from the confederate states, held a general 
council, to deliberate on the measures that were 
proper to be taken against the .Etolians. The Boeo- 
tians accused them of having plundered the temple 
of Itonian Minerva during the time of peace. The 
Phocmans, that they had armed some forces, with 
design to possess themselves of Ambrysus and 
Daulis. The Epirots, that they had wasted all their 
province. And the Acarnanians, that they had at- 
tempted to take Thyreum by surprise. The Achse- 
ans also related at large in what manner they had 
gained possession of Glarium, in the Megalopoli- 
tan territory; wasted all the lands of the Patrasans 
and Pharasans; sacked the city of Cynastha ; pil- 
laged the temple of Diana at Lussi; kid siege to 
Clitor; made an attack by sea upon Pylus; and 
by land likewise, being assisted by the Illyrians, 
had attempted to storm the city of Megalopolis, 
when it was just now beginning to be filled again 
with people, in order to reduce it to its late deso- 
late state. 

When the council had heard all these complaints, 
it was, with one voice, agi'eed that war should be 
declared against the JStolians. They made, there- 
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fore, a decree, in which, having first recited the Se- 
veral accusations just now mentioned, they declar- 
ed, “ that they would immediately employ all their 
force, in favour of the allies, to recover every city 
and every province which the ^tolians had usurped, 
from the time of the death of Demetrius, the father 
of Philip. That those who had been compelled by 
the necessity of times and circumstances to asso- 
ciate themselves ndth the iEtolian republic, should 
be reinstated in their own proper government; 
should possess their towns and territories free from 
garrisons, and discharged from tribute ; should en- 
joy their liberty entire; and be governed by the 
customs of their ancestors. And, in the last place, 
that the power and laws of the Amphictyons 
should be again restored, together with the temple 
likewise, and all the jurisdiction of which the iEto- 
lians had deprived them.” This decree was made 
in the first year of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, 
and from hence began the social war. A war 
founded altogether upon justice ; and such as was 
indeed the fair and necessairy consequence of the 
past disorders. 

The council then sent some deputies to all the 
allies, that the decree might be confirmed in every 
state, in a general assembly of the people, and war 
be declared against the ^tolians in every separate 
province. At the same time Philip informed the 
iEtolians also by a letter, that if tliere was any 
thing that could be urged in answer to the accusa- 
tions with which they, had been charged, they might 
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now appear before the couticil, and enter upon their 
defence; but that it was the very heightof folly to 
persuade themselves that, because they had robbed 
and pillaged all the parts of Greece before hostili- 
ties had been declared by any decree of their re- 
public, the states must, therefore, quietly submit to 
the injustice ; or, in case that they prepared to pu- 
nish it, be considered as the authors of the war. 

The chiefs of the jEtolians, having received the 
letter, appointed at first a certain day upon which 
they promised that they would meet the king at 
Rhium; imagining thAt Philip would refuse to 
come. But when they heard that he was arrived 
they sent a courier to acquaint him, that as the ge- 
neral council of the iEtolians was not yet assem- 
bled, they had no power of themselves to enter into 
any deliberations in things which concerned the 
whole republic. 

The Achaeans, as soon as they were met together 
at /Egium, at the usual time of holding their assem- 
blies, with one voice confirmed the decree, and 
made public proclamation of war against the iEto- 
iians. The king, w'ho was present in the council, 
made a long discourse ; which the Achseans receiv- 
ed with the greatest marks of favour, and renewed 
with him all the obligations of fidelity and friend- 
ship, which they had made in former times to any 
of his ancestors. 

About this time also the AEtolians, being assem- 
bled to elect their magistrates, made choice of Sco- 
pes to be prostor ; the very man who wa^ the cause 
wot, ir. 
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of all the late disorders. What shall we say of 
this proceeding ? Not to declare war by any pub- 
lic decree, and yet to assemble the people together 
in arms, to invade and pillage every neighbouring 
state ; and, instead of punishing the' authors of 
this violence, to receive them with rewards and ho- 
nours, and to advance them to the highest magis- 
tracies. Such a conduct must surely be considered 
as a most consummate piece of wickedness ; and 
such as cannot be expressed in any softer language. 
The following examples may serve more clearly to 
explain the nature of this baseness. When Phoebi- 
das had, by treachery, seized the citadel of Thebes 
that was called Cadmea, the Lacedaemonians pu- 
nished indeed the author of that dishonourable ac- 
tion, but suffered the garrison still to keep posses- 
sion of the citadel ; and pretended that they had 
made full satisfaction for the injustice, by chastis- 
ing him who had contnved the perfidy : whereas it 
was clear to all that the Thebans could be neither 
safe nor free unless the garrison also was withdrawn. 
The same people likewise, after the general peace 
had been concluded by Antalcidas, declared, by the 
voice of the public crier, that they restored to li- 
berty all the states of Greece, and left them to be 
governed by their own proper laws ; when, at the 
same time, they refused to remove the magistrates 
w'ho presided, under their appointment, in every 
city. And afterwards, when they had subdued the 
Mantineans, their allies and friends, and forced 
them to dissolve thejr government, they pretended 
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that they had done them no kind of wrong, since 
they had only taken them from one city to settle 
them in many. But surely it is no less a proof of 
folly than of wickedness for any people to conceive 
that, because themselves have wdlfullv shut their 
eyes, all mankind besides must be therefore blind. 
And indeed this conduct proved the source of such 
great calamities both to the Lacedastnonians and 
iEtolians, that those who are wdse will on no ac- 
count he ever led to imitate it, either in their pri- 
vate aftairs or in the public go vernment of states. 

The king, when he had regulated all things with 
the Achseans, retired back again to Macedon with 
his army, and began to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for the war. - The decree that had now been 
made had raised him high in the esteem not only of 
the allies but of all the people of Greece, who were 
filled with the noblest expectations from the proofs 
which he had already shown of gentleness and mo- 
dei'ation, and of such true greatness as was worthy 
of a king. 

These things were all transacted at the time in 
which Annibal, having subdued the other parts of 
Spain that were beyond the Iberus, was preparing 
to besiege Saguntum. Now, if the motions and 
first progress of this general had, in any manner, 
been connected with the affairs of Greece, we 
should have joined and interwoven the history of 
the latter in its due place and order, with the relaf 
tion which we gave of the former in the preceding 
book. But becau.se the wars that -now broke out 
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in Italy, in Greece, and Asia, had each a beginning 
distinct and peculiar to themselves, though they 
all were terminated in one common end, it seemed 
most proper that we should give also a distinct and 
separate account of each till we arrived at the time 
in which they were blended first together, and be- 
gan to move in one direction towards the same sin- 
gle point. By this method we shall be able to ex- 
plain with greater clearness not only the commence- 
ments of these wars, but all the circumstances also 
that belonged to their first connexion ; the time 
and manner of which, together with the causes of 
it, have already been in part remarked ; and shall 
afterwards unite them all in one common history. 
This connexion first was made in the third year of 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, soon after the con- 
clusion of the social war. From the end of this 
war, therefore, we shall include, as w'e have said, 
in one general history, all the events that followed ; 
intermixing them together in their proper place and 
order. But, before that period, we shall treat of 
every one distinctly; taking care, however, still to 
remind the reader which, among those transactions 
that are described in the preceding book, were coin- 
cident with the events which we are now going to 
relate. For thus the vrhole narration will be ren- 
dered easy and intelligible ; and the importance 
also of the subjects will appear with more advan- 
tage, and will strike the mind with a greater force. 

The king, during the time of winter, which he 
passed in Macedon, levied troops with the greatest 
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diligence; and made also the preparations that 
vvere necessary to secure his kingdom, against the 
attempts of those barbarians who lived upon the 
borders of it. He afterwards went to hold a pri- 
vate conference with Scerdilaidas. And having 
trusted himself boldly in his hands, and pressed him 
to join in the alliance, and become a confederate 
in the war, he prevailed without much difficulty; 
partly by engaging to assist him in reducing certain 
places in Illyria, and partly also by enumerating 
all those subjects of complaint which it was no hard 
task to find against the JEtolians. For the wrongs 
and injuries that are committed by public states dif- 
fer in no respect from those that are done by private 
men, except only in their number and importance. 
It may also be remarked, that societies of thieves 
and robbers are usually broken by no other means 
than because the persons of whom they are com- 
posed fail to render justice to each other, and are 
false to their own mutual engagements. And this 
it was that happened now to the iEtolians. They 
had promised to allot to Scerdilaidas a certain part 
of all the plunder, if he would join his forces with 
them to invade Achaia. But when this was done, 
and they had sacked the city of Cynsetha, and car- 
ried away great numbers both of slaves and cattle, 
they excluded him even from the smallest share in 
the division of the booty. As his mind, therefore, 
was already filled with a sense of this injustice, no 
sooner had Philip slightly mentioned the wrongs 
which he had received than he entered readily into 
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all that was proposed, and consented to join in the 
confederacy upon these conditions I that tvrenty 
talents should be paid to him every year ; and that, 
on his part, he should arm thirty frigates, and carry 
on the war by sea against the iEtolians. 

While the king was thus employed, the deputies 
that were sent to all the allies, came first to Acar- 
nania, and discharged their commission there. The 
Acarnanians, honest and ingenuous, confirmed im- 
mediately the decree, and declared war against the 
jEtolians without any hesitation or reserve. And 
yet of all the states of Greece this people might, 
most reasonably, have been excused if they had 
sought pretences for delay ; had been slow in mak- 
ing any declaration of their sentiments; and, in a 
word, had altogether feared to draw upon them- 
selves the vengeance of their neighbours. For, as 
they were closely joined to the confines of the dEto- 
lian territory, so their country likewise was open 
and defenceless, and an easy prey to every enemy. 
And, which was still of more considerable moment, 
the hatred also which they had showm against the 
.dEtolians, had involved them, not long before this 
time, in very great calamities. But men that are 
brave and generous will force all considerations to 
fall before their duty. And so strongly was this 
virtue rooted in the Acarnanians that, though their 
state was extremely weak and feeble, they hud 
scarcely in any times been known to swerve from 
the practice of it. In every conjuncture, therefore, 
that is dangerous and difficult, an alliance witii this 
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people ought by lio means to be slighted, hut 
should rather be embraeed with eagerness ; since, 
among all the Greeks, there are none who have 
shown a warmer love of liberty, or a more unalter- 
able steadiness in all their conduct. 

The Epirots, on the contrary, when they had re- 
ceived the deputies, confirmed indeed the decree, 
but refused to make any declaration of war against 
the Jitolians till Philip should have first declared it. 
At the same time they assured the deputies that 
were then present from iEtolia, that they would 
still remain in peace. And thus they acted both a 
double and dishonourable part. An embassy was 
sent also to king Ptolemy, to request him nottoas> 
sist the A£tolians with, any kind of supplies or money 
for the war, in opposition to Philip and the allies. 

But the Messenians, for whose sake chiefly the 
confederacy was formed, refused to bear any part 
in the war, unless the city of Phigalea, which stood 
upon the borders of their province, should first be 
separated from the .(Etolien government. This re- 
solution, to which the ephori of the Messenians, 
Oenis, and Nicippus, w’ith some others of the oli- 
garchical leaders, had forced the people to consent, 
was, in my judgement, the most senseless and ab- 
surd that could be taken in the present circum- 
stances. It is true, indeed, that the calamities of 
war are such as may well be dreaded ; but not in 
so great a degree as that, rather than engage in it, 
we should submit with tameness to bear every in- 
jury. Eor to what' purpose do we so highly prize 
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an equality in government, the liberty of speaking 
all our sentiments, and the glorious name of free- 
dom, if nothing is to be preferred to peace r Must 
we then approve of the conduct of the Thebans, 
who, in the time of the wars against the Medes, 
which threatened the destruction of all the states of 
Greece, separated themselves from the common 
danger, and were led by their fears to embrace 
those measures which proved afterwards so fatal to 
them ? Or can we applaud the sentiments of their 
poet, Pindar, who, in flattery to the judgement of 
his country, advises all the citizens to place their 
only hopes of safety in repose ; and to seek, as he 
expresses it, 

The radiant splendors of majestic Peace ? 

For these sentiments that appeared so plausible 
and specious were found, in the event, to be not less 
pernicious than dishonourable. In a word, as no 
acquisition is more to be esteemed than peace, 
when it leaves us in possession of our honour and 
lawful rights ; so, on the other hand, whenever it is 
joined with loss of freedom, or with infamy, nothing 
can be more detestable or fatal. 

Now the Messenians, whose counsels all were 
governed by a faction of a few, had always been 
misled by motives which respected only the private 
interests of the oligarchy, and had courted peace 
with much too great an earnestness. For though, 
io consequence of this attention to their ease, they 
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had escaped the storms that seemed to threaten 
them in many difficult conjunctures, yet, on the 
other hand, while they persisted still unalterably in 
this conduct, the danger, which they ought chiefly 
to have dreaded, gained insensibly so great strength 
against them that their country was at last forced 
to struggle with the worst calamities ; which might, 
indeed, have all been obviated, if they had been 
careful only to pursue the measures that were ne- 
cessary, with regard to the people that were situat- 
ed nearest to them, and who were the most pbvver- 
ful likewise of all the states of Peloponnesus, or ra- 
ther of all Greece ; I mean the Lacedasmonians and 
Arcadians : the former of wffioin had shown an im- 
placable enmity against them, even from their first 
settlement in the country, without being able to 
provoke them to any generous efforts of resentment; 
while the latter guarded all their interests with care, . 
and treated them with favour and affection, which 
they neglected to cherish or maintain. From hence 
if happened, that while these two states were en- 
gaged in war, either against each other, or with 
any more distant enemies, the Messenians, fa- 
voured by the times, passed their lives in full secu- 
rity and repose. But when the Lacedasmonians 
were at last wholly disincumbered from all other 
wars, and had leisure. to employ their strength a- 
gainst them ; being then unable of themselves to re- 
sist an enemy whose force was far superior to their 
own, and having neglected also to gain in time such 
firm and honest friends, as might have stood toge- 
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tlier Avith them under every danger, they were forced 
either to submit to the very vilest servitude, or to 
abandon their habitations and their country, toge- 
ther with their wives and children. And to this 
miserable alternative have they often been reduced ; 
even within the times, that are not far distant from 
the present. For ray own part, it is my earnest 
wish, that the agreement which now subsists among 
the states of Peloponnesus may still continue to ac- 
quire new strength ; and that they may never want 
the advice, which ! am going to offer. But if the 
bonds of this confederacy should ever be again dis- 
solved, I am fully assured, that there is no other 
way by which the Messenians and Arcadians can 
hope long to remain in the possession of their coun- 
try, than by embracing the sentiments of Eparni- 
nondas, and maintaining still, in every conjuncture, 
the closest union both of interests and counsels 
without dissimulation or reserve. It may add per- 
haps some weight to my opinion, if we consider 
what was in this respect the conduct of these two 
states in ancient times. Now, among many other 
things that might be mentioned, it is reported by 
Callisthenes, that the Messenians, in the time of 
Aristomenes, erected a column near the. altar of 
Eyciean Jupiter, and inscribed upon it the follow- 
ing verses : 

At last stem Justice st'als the tyrant’s doom,. 

Led by the gods, Messeuia's injur’d land 

Soon found the traitor through his dark diHguise : 

"Yain was his hope, to shun Meav’n’s vengeful hand, 

Or Teil his perjYy from Jove's piercing eyes,* 
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Ajl hail, the sov’rcign king ! the Lord of fate ! 

Ever propitious prove, and bless Arcadia’s state. 

From this inscription, in which they thus im- 
plore the gods to protect ^Arcadia, we may judge 
that the Messenians were willing to acknowledge, 
that they regarded this province as their second 
country, after they had lost their own. And indeed 
they had good reason so to regard it. For when 
they were driven from their country, in the time of 
those wars in which they were engaged under the 
conduct of Aristomenes, the Arcadians not only 
yielded to them the protection of their state, and ad- 
mitted them to the rights of citizens, but gave their 
daughters also, by a public decree, to the young 
Messenians that w^efe of age to marry. And hav- ' 
ing made inquiry likewise into the guilt of their 
own king Aristocrates, who had basely deserted 
the Messenians in the combat that was called the 
Battle of the Trenches, they destroyed the traitor, 
and extirpated also ’all his race. But without lobkr 
ing back to an age so far removed, that which hap- 
pened about the time in which Megalopolis and 
Mcssene began to be inhabited, may serve fully to 
confirm the point which I am labouring to establish. 
After the battle of Mantinea, in which the death of 
Epaminondas left the victory doubtful, the La;:f> 
dtemonians employed all their eflirrts to exciuds 
the people of Messenia from the general treat-, ; 
having flattered themselves with secret hopes, that 
they should soon become the masters of that pio- 
vince. But the Megalopolitans, with all the slates 
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that were confederates with the Arcadians supportetl 
the Messenians with so much steadiness and zeal, 
that they ;were received by the allies, and included 
in the peace ; while the Lacedsemonians alone, of 
all the Greeks, were themselves excluded from it. 
This then may be sufficient to show the truth of 
all that I have now advanced. And from hence 
the Messenians and Arcadians may be taught to 
remember always the misfortunes that have been 
brought upon their country by the Lacedaemonians, 
in former times ; and to remain so firmly joined to- 
gether in the bonds of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship, that they never may be moved, either by the 
dread of an enemy, or by any unreasonable love of 
peace, to desert each other in the time of danger. 
But we shall now return from this digression. 

The Lacedsemonians acted, upon this occasion, 
in a manner not unsuitable to their usual conduct ; 
for they dismissed the deputies, that rvere sent to 
them from the allies, without any answer. Such 
w'as the consequence of their late wicked and ab- 
surd proceedings ; wffiich had involved them in so 
great doubt and difficulty, that they knew not to 
what measures they ought now to have recourse. 
So true it is, that rash and desperate projects most 
frequently reduce men in the end to an utter inca- 
pacity, either to think or act. 

But not long afterwards, when new ephori were 
elected in the city, the faction that had been the 
cause of the late disorders, and of the slaughter that 
was then committed, sent to the rEtolians, and dc- 
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sired that some person might be 'deputed to them in 
the name of the republic. The Jitolians consent- 
ed readily to this request. And when their deputy, 
who was named Machatas, arrived soon afterwards 
at Lacedgemon, the men, by w'hose advice he had 
been sent, pressed the ephori, that he might be al- 
lowed to speak in an assembly of the people. They 
demanded likewise, that some kings should be elect- 
ed without delay, as the laws required ; and the em- 
pire of the Heraclidas no longer lie dissolved. The 
ephori, who were in every point displeased with the 
proceeding, but were too weak to resist the violence 
of those that drove it on ; and who apprehended al- 
so, tiiat, in case they should refuse to comply with 
these demands, the young man might be engaged 
in some attempt against them ; consented to allow 
an assembly of the people to Machatas : but with 
regard to the proposal .for restoring kingly govern- 
ment, they said, that they would deliberate together 
xoncerning it, at some future time. 

When the people were assembled, Machatas 
pressed them, in a long discourse, to join their arms 
with the iEtolians. He boldly charged the Mace- 
donians with -many accusations that were vain and 
groundless : and on the other hand, bestowed such 
praises on his own republic, as were not less absurd 
than false. As soon as he had ended, the debates 
that followed were long and vehement. For some 
supporting all that had been urged in favour of the 
iEtolians, advised the assembly to accept the al- 
liance that was offered ; while others laboured, not 
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less warmly, to dissuade it. After some time how- 
ever, when the oldest men rose up to speak, and re- 
minded the people, on the one hand, of the many 
favours that had been heaped upon them by Anti- 
gonus and the Macedonians, and on the other hand, 
recounted all the injuries, which they had received 
from Tiraffius and Gharixenus; when the Italians 
with a numerous army wasted all their country, led 
their people into slavery, and even attempted to 
take Sparta by surprise and force, having brought 
back the exiles to assist in the design ; the whole 
assembly was at once prevailed on to embrace the. 
sentiments that were 'most contrary to the ^Eto-, 
lians, and to remain firm in their alliance with the 
Macedonians and with Ehilip. Machatas there- 
fore returned back again to his country, without 
having obtained, the e.nd of his commission. 

But those who had been the autliors of the for- 
mer tumult, resolved that things should not long re- 
main in their present state. Having gained there-, 
fore some of the young men of the city to their par- 
ty, they formed a second attempt, which was indeed 
most horrible and impious. There was a certain 
sacrifice, of old institution, in the country, in honour 
of Minerva; at which the custom was, that all the 
youth of the city should appear in arms, and walk 
in procession to the temple; while the ephori 
stood waiting round the shrine, ready to perform 
the sacred offices. At the time then of this solemn 
festival, some of the young men that were armed 
to attend the ceremony, fell suddenly upon the ma- 
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gistrate.s, as they were busied iu the sacrifice, and 
slew thetij . Yet su ch was the sanctity of this tem- 
ple, that it had afforded alwtiys an inviolable refuge 
even to men that were condemned to die. But so 
little was it now respected by these daring and in- 
human wretches, that they made no scruple to pol- 
lute the venerable place wuth the. blood of all the 
ephori ; and to kill them even at the very altar, and 
round the sacred table of the goddess. After- 
wards, that they might fully accomplish all their 
purpose, they killed also Gyridas, with others of 
the oldest men. And having forced the rest, that 
were averse to their designs, to retire from the city, 
they chose new ephori from tlieir own faction, and 
immediately concluded an alliance with the Aito- 
lians. The cause of all this violence was partly 
their hatred of the AcliEeans* ; partly their ingrati- 
tude towards the Macedonians; and in part like- 
wise, their senseless disregard of all mankind. 
To which we may also add, what indeed was of the 
greatest weight, the affection which they still i-e- 
tained for Cleomenes, and the constant expectation 
w'hich they cherished, that this prince would returri 
to them again in safety. Thus it is that men who 
are acquainted wfith the arts of life, and whose 
manners are gentle and engaging, not only win the 
esteem and affection of mankind when they are 
present with them ; but even in the time of long 
and distant absence, leave behind them such strong 
sparks of inclination and desire, as are not easily 
extinguished. For not to mention other circum- 
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stances, during three whole years which now had 
passed since Cleomenes was forced to desert his 
kingdom, the Lacedaemonians, though in other 
points their state was still administered according 
to the ancient laws, had shown not even the least 
desire to appoint other kings. But no sooner had 
the new'S of his death arrived at Sparta, than both 
the people and the ephori resolved that some should 
be elected without delay. The ephori, therefore, 
who belonged, as we have said, to the faction that 
had caused the late disorders, and concluded an al- 
liance with the .iEtolians, made choice of one who 
had a clear and uncontested right to bear the 
olfice. This was Agesipolis, who had not yet ar- 
rived indeed at perfect age, but was the son of 
Agesipolis, whose father Cleombrotus, w'hen Leo- 
nidas was driven froni Sparta, had succeeded to 
the kingdom, as being the next in blood to that 
prince. At the same time they named, as tutor to 
the king, Cleomenes, who was the son also of 
Cleombrotus, and brother of Agesipolis. But with 
regard to the other royal house, though there were 
now two sons remaining h'om a daughter of Hip- 
pomedon, by Archidamus the son of Eudamidas; 
and though Hippomedon himself was still alive, who 
was the son of Agesilaus, and grandson of Eudariii- 
das ; and though there were many others also, that 
were allied in a more remote degree to the branches 
of this family ; yet all their claims were disre- 
garded ; and Lycurgiis was advanced to be the 
other king; among whose ancestors there was none 
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that ever had possessed th^ regal dignity. But 
bj'' giving only a single talent to each of the 
ephori, he became at once a descendant front the 
race of Hercules, and a king of Sparta. So easy 
oftentimes is the purchase even of the greatest ho- 
nours. But from hence it happened, that not 
their children or repiote posterity, but themselves 
who had made the choice, were the first that felt 
the punishment that wa? due to their iijapru- 
dence. 

Machatas, being infofiped of all that had been 
done in Sparta, returned hack again to that city, 
and pressed the ephori and Iho kings to begki tfie 
war without delay against thf Aoh^ans, He re- 
presented to them, that this was the only inea- 
sure by which they could hope effectually to 
break all contention, and defeat the attempts of 
those who, both in Lacedaemon aud in i^tolia 
likewise, were still labouring to ohstrupt the al- 
liance. And having thu^, without great di^S- 
culty, accomplished his design, and engaged 
these foolish magistrates to approve of all that 
was proposed, he went back again to fiis own 
country. Lycurgus then drew together a body 
of troops ; and having added to them also some 
of the forces of the city, he fell suddenly upon 
the Argian territory, before the people, who 
were persuaded that fh® peace still subsisted, 
had (taken uny nneusute^ fot their security or de- 
fence. He luude hirnself master, therefore, in 
the lery foat ussault? fif Pulichua, Pr§isi(£e, Heu- 
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CEfi, and Cyphanta. He endeavoured also to take 
by storm Glytnpes and Zarax, but was repulsed 
in the attempt. After these exploits the Lace- 
dosmonians made public proclamation of the 
war. The Eleans also were prevailed bn by Ma- 
chatas, who repeated to them the same discourse 
which he had made at LacedaBmon, to turn their 
arms against the Achaeans. And thus the JEto- 
lians, finding that all things had conspired with 
their designs, entered upon the war with alacrity 
and confidence j while the Achaeans, on the con- 
trary, were dejected and distressed. For Philip, 
upon whom their chief strength and hopes were 
founded, had not yet completed all his prepara- 
tions. The Epirots still formed pretences for 
delay; the Messenians remained inactive ; and, 
lastly, the iEtolians, being thus favoured by the 
senseless conduct of the Lacedaemonians and 
Eleans, had already, as it were, enclosed them 
upon every side with war. 

The prsetorship of Aratus was just now ready 
to expire, and his son Aratus was appointed to 
succeed him. The ..Etolian praetor, Scopas, 
had performed about half the course of his admi- 
nistration. For the iEtolians were accustomed 
to elect their magistrates immediately after the 
time of the autumnal equinox ; and the Achseans 
at the rising of the Pleiades. As soon then as 
the younger Aratus had entered upon the duties 
of his office, the spring, being now advanced, all 
things every where began at once to hasten into 
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action. For it was now that Annibal was pre- 
paring to besiege Saguntum, and that the Ro- 
mans sent an army into Illyria, to chastise De- 
metrius; that Antiochus, having gained posses- 
sion, by the treachery of Theodotus, of Tyre and 
Ptolemaifi, resolved to usurp the sovereignty of 
Ccelesyria; and that Ptolemy, on the other 
hand, drew together all his forces to oppose him. 
At the same time LyeurguSi following in his con- 
jduct the example of Cleomenes, laid siege to 
Athenaeum in the Megalopolitan territory. The 
Achseans collected a numerous body of merce- 
nary troops, both infantry and. cavalry, to secure 
their country from the war that was ready to 
surround them ; and Philip also began his march 
from Macedon, at the head of ten thousand Ma- 
cedonians heavy-armed, five thousand Peltastae, 
and eight hundred horse. And lastly, while all 
these great and important armaments were thus 
ready to be carried into action, the Rhodians 
likewise began their war upon the people of By- 
zantium, from the causes which I am now going 
to relate. 
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Byzantium, of all the cities in the world, 
is the most happy in its situation with respect to 
the sea; being not only secure on that side from 
all enemies, but possessed also of the means of 
obtaining every kind of necessaries in the greatest 
plenty. But with respect to the land, there is 
scarcely any place that has so little claim to these 
advantages. With regard to the sea, the Byzan- 
tines, standing close upon the entrance of the 
Pontus, command so al^dlutely all that passage, 
that it is not possible fpr any merchant to sail 
through it, or return, without their permission ; 
and from hence they are the masters of all those 
commodities which are drawn in various kinds 
from the countries that lie round this sea, to sa- 
tisfy the wants or the eonvenieneies of other 
men. For among the things that are necessary 
for use, they supply the Greeks with leather, and 
with great numbers of very serviceable slaves. 
And with regard to those that are esteemed con- 
veniencies, they send honey and wax, with all 
kinds of seasoned and salted meats ; taking from 
us in exchange our own superfluous commodi- 
ties ; oil, and every sort of wine. They sometimes 
also furnish us with com, and sometimes receive 
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it from us, as the walits of either feay require. 
Now it is certain that the Greeks must either be 
excluded wholly from this commerce, or be de- 
prived at least of all its chief advantages if ever 
the Byzantines should engage in any ill designs 
against them, and be joined in friendship with 
the barbarous people of Galatia, ot rather with 
those of Thrace; or even indeed if they should 
ever be disposed to leave the country. For as 
well by reason of the extreme narrowness of the 
passage, as from the numbers also of those barba- 
rians that are settled round it, we never should 
be able to gain ari entrance through it into the 
Pontus. Though the Byzantines, therefore, are 
themselves possessed of the first and best advan- 
tages of this happy situation, which enables them 
to make both an easy and a profitable exchange 
of their superfluous commodities, and to procure 
in return, without pfein or danger, whatever their 
own lands fail to furnish ; yet since, through 
their means chiefly, other countries also are ena- 
bled, as we have said, ta obtain many things that 
are of the greatest use ; it seems reasonable that 
they should be regarded always by the Greeks 
as common benefactors, and receive not only fa- 
vour and acknowledgements, but assistance like- 
wise to repel all attempts that may be tnade 
against them by their barbarous neighbours. 

But as this city is placed a little beyond the 
limits of those countries which are' most usualfy' 
frequented by usi; and because the natuYe and 
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peculiar excellence of its situation have hitherto, 
upon that account, remained almost unknown ; 
it may, perhaps, be useful to explain at large the 
causes to which it is indebted for those great ad- 
vantages which it enjoys. For since all men are 
not able to obtain the opportunity which is first 
to be desired, of viewing with their eyes the 
things that are singular and worthy of their ob- 
servation in any distant country, I could wish, 
however, that at least they might be taught to 
gain some right conception of them, and even to 
form such an image of them in their minds as 
should bear a near resemblance to the truth. 

That then which is called thePontus, contains 
ill its circumference almost twenty-two thou- 
sand stadia. It has two mouths, diametrically 
opposite to each other; one, which opens into 
the Propontis ; and the other on the side Of the 
Palus Mseotis, whose circumference includes 
about eight thousand stadia. These beds receive 
the waters of many large rivers, which flow into 
them from Asia; and of others likewise, more in 
number, and more considerable in their size, that 
come from Europe. The Mseotis, being filled 
by these, discharges them again, through the 
mouth last mentioned, into the Pontus, and from 
thence they still pass forwards through the other 
mouth into the Propontis. The mouth on the 
side of the Mmotis, is called the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. It contains about sixty stadia in length, 
and about thirty in its breadth ; and is, in every 
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pai’t, of a very inconsiderable depth. The mouth 
of the Pontus, on the opposite side, is called the 
Thracian Bosphorus; and includes in length a 
hundred and twenty stadia ; but the breadth of 
it is unequal. This mouth, beginning on the 
side of the Propontis, at that space which lies be- 
tween Chalcedon and Byzantium, whose breadth 
is about fourteen stadia, from thence extends to- 
wards the Pontus, and is ended at a place called 
Plieron; in which Jason, at his return from Col- 
chis, is said first to have offered sacrifice to the 
twelve gods. This place, though it be situated 
in Asia, is not far removed from Europe ; being 
distant about twelve stadia only from the temple 
of Sarapis, which stands opposite to it upon the 
coast of Thrace. 

There are two causes, to which it must be as- 
cribed, that the Maeotis and the Pontus discharge 
their waters in continual flow from their respec- 
tive beds. The first, which is obvious and clear 
to all, is, that when many rivers fall into a bed, 
whose limits are fixed and circumscribed, if no 
opening should be found through which they 
may be again discharged, the waters, as they are 
more and more increased, must still rise to a 
greater height, till at last they overflow their 
bounds, and run to fill a larger space than that 
into which they were at first received ; but, on 
the other hand, if there be any free and open pas- 
sage through which they maybe allowed to flow, 
then all that is superfluous and redundant will, 
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of necessity, be discharged that way. The other 
cause is the great quantity of earth and various 
matter, which the rivers bring down with them 
after heavy rains. For from hence large banks 
are formed, which press and elevate the waters, 
and force them in like manner to direct their 
course forwards through the mouths that are 
open to receive them. And as these banks are 
formed continually, and the rivers also continue 
still to enter, in regular and constant flow, the 
efflux of the Waters must be constant likewise, 
without any stop or intermission. 

These then are the true causes, from whence 
the waters ofthe Pontus are continually flowing 
from their beds ; causes, not derived from the 
report . of merchants ; but founded upon fact 
and nature : which afford indeed, in all inqui* 
ries, the sttrest and the most convincing evi- 
dence. But since we have advanced so far in 
this digression, instead of being satisfied with that 
hasty negligence, with which those who hither- 
to have treated of these subjects must almost 
all be charged, let us endeavour rather, not only 
to describe with accuracy the effects that are 
produced, but to add such a demonstration also 
of the causes from whence they severally arise, 
as may leave nothing doubtful or obscure. For 
in the present times, in which all parts of the 
earth are become accessible either by land or 
sea, we ought by no means to have recourse, in 
things that are unknown, to the fabulous re- 
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ports of poets and mytliologistSs and thus vainly 
labour to establish dark and disputable pointsi 
by a kind of testimony, which, as Heraclitus 
has remarked, deserves no credit j but should 
be careful rather to rest the whole authority of 
that which we relate, upon such fe,cts alone as 
are drawn from the actual view and real know- 
ledge of the places, which we at any time may 
take occasion to describe. . 

I say then, that both the Palus Mmotis and 
the Pontus have, for a long time past, received 
continually great quantities of earth and matter, 
which are still heaped together j and by which, 
in the course of time, their beds must be entirely 
filled : unless some change should happen in the 
places, or the rivers cease to bring down these 
impediments. For since time is infinite; but 
the limits of these beds circumscribed and fixed; 
it is manifest, that any such accession, how 
sritall soever, if it be constant only and never 
discontinued, must in the end be sufficient for 
this purpose. Nor is it possible indeed, that it 
should ever happen otherwise in nature, but that 
when any thing, which itself is finite, continues 
still, in the course of infinite succession, to re- 
ceive any new supply, or to suffer any constant 
diminution, it must in the end arrive at its full- 
est possible increase, or, on the other hand, be 
wasted and destroyed; even though the addi- 
tion, or the loss, should be made by the least 
conceivable degrees. But since it is not any 
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small and inconsiderable portion, but on tlie 
contrary, a very great quantity of matter, that 
is poured continually into these two beds, the 
consequence, of which we are speaking, must 
be considered, not as a remote event, but rather 
as one that is likely very soon to happen. I 
might almost say that it has already happened. 
For the Masotis is indeed so nearly filled, that 
in most parts of it the water scarcely exceeds 
the depth of fifteen or of twenty feet ; so that 
lai’ge vessels cannot pass securely through it 
without a pilot. We may also add ; that the 
Mffiotis, as all writers have declared, was an- 
ciently a sea, and flowed intermingled with the 
Pontus : whereas at this time, it is known to be 
a sweet and stagnant lake ; the waters of the 
Pontus being still forced backwards, and ex- 
cluded from it, by the banks of sand; while the 
rivers continue still to enter, and possess all the 
space. 

The same event must happen likewise in the 
Pontus. And indeed this also has in part al- 
ready happened ; though by reason of the large- 
ness of the bed, there are few that have yet per- 
ceived it. But a slight degree of attention will 
even now clearly show the truth of this opinion. 
For the Ister, which flows from Europe, and 
discharges itself into the Pontus by many 
mouths, has already, with the sand and other 
matter which it brings down with it, formed a 
bank which is called by the seamen Stethe, of 
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almost a thousand stadia in its length, and at 
the distance of one day’s course from land; 
against which the vessels that pass through the 
Pontns, as they are sailing in mid-sea, often 
strike unwarily in the night. The cause to 
which it must be ascribed, that this bank, in- 
stead of being settled near the shore, is pushed 
forward to so great a distance from it, is plainly 
this which follows. As long as the rivers retain 
so much of their impetuosity and force, as is 
sufficient to surmount the resistance of the sea, 
and to make it yield its place, so long likewise, 
the sand, and every thing besides that is brought 
down with them, must still be driven forwards, 
and not suffered either to stop or to subside. 
But when the violence and rapidity of the cur- 
rent are once checked and broken by the depth 
and quantity of the opposing waters, then the 
heavy earth, which before was wafted in the 
stream, is by its own nature sunk towards the 
bottom, and settled there. And from hence 
it happens, that those banks of sand, which are 
formed by large and rapid rivers, are thrown to- 
gether either at a distance from the shore, or in 
some deep water near it ; while those, on the 
contrary, that are brought down by small and 
gentle streams, lie close to the very entrance of 
the mouths, from whence they are discharged. 
This remark may be confirmed, by that which 
is known to happen after the fall of strong and 
violent rains. For at those times, even the smallest 
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rivers, having been once enabled to surmount 
the resistance of the waters at their entrance, 
force their way far into the sea, and still drive 
the sands before them, to a greater or more mo- 
derate distance, in proportion to their respective 
strength and force. 

With regard to that which ive have affirmed, 
of the size and vast extent of that bank which 
was just now mentioned, as well as of the great 
quantities in general both of stones, of wood, 
and of earth, which are conveyed continually 
into the Pontus by these rivers, there is no man 
surely so weak in judgement, as to entertain any 
kind of doubt concerning the possibility of the 
facts. For we see that torrents, even not the 
most considerable in strength or violence, open 
deep trenches for their passage, and force their 
Way even through the midst of mountains, car- 
rying with them every kind of matter, earth, and 
stones i and so covering and filling up the coun- 
tries over which they pass, that they are scarce- 
ly known to be the same, having assumed a face 
far different from their own. It cannot there- 
fore be thonght incredible or strange, that rivers 
of the largest .size, and which also flow continu- 
ally, shonld produce the effects which we have 
above described; and roll together such vast 
quantities of matter, as must in the end entirely 
fill the Pontus. For I speak not of it, as an event 
that is barely probable, but as of one that cannot 
fail to happen : of which this circumstance may 
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also serve as a kind of antecedent proof. As 
much as the waters of the M^otis are now 
sweeter than the Pontus, so much sweeter also 
is the latter than the waters of our sea. Now 
from hence we may conclude, that when the 
time, in which the Mseotis was completely fill- 
ed, and that which may be requisite for filling 
up the Pontus, shall stand in the same propor- 
tion to each other as the different greatness of 
their resjoective beds, the latter likewise will 
then become a fresh aird standing lake, as the 
former is now known to be. But this indeed 
will ha.ppen so much sooner also in the Pontus»^ 
as the rivers which it receives are more in irntti’- 
ber, than those that fall into the Maeotis, and of 
larger size. 

This then ma y be sufficient to satisfy the 
doubts of those, who are unwilling to believe, 
that tfie Pontus is now continually receiving 
a large increase of matter within its bed; .and 
that in the course < oftimeitmust be entirely filled, 
and this great se a become a lake and stagnant 
marsh- From tlhese reflections we may also 
learn to be secu re against all the monstrous 
fictions, and lyin, g wonders, which usually are 
reported to us by those that sail upon the sea ; 
and no longer be . compelled through ignorance 
to swallow greedil} r Uke children every senseless 
tale ; hut having n ow some traces of the truth 
impressed upon out * minds, may be able to form 
always some certaii a lodgement, by which we 
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may distinguish fact from falsehood. We now 
return again to describe the situation of Byzan- 
tium, from whence we made this digression. 

The strait, which joins the Pontus with the 
Propontis, contains in length a hundred and 
twenty stadia, as we have already mentioned. 
The extreme limits of it are, on the one side to- 
wards the Pontus, a place called Hieron ; and 
on the other, towards the Propontis, that space 
that lies between Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
Between these two boundaries, there is a pro- 
montory, called Hermseum, which advances far 
into the sea. It stands on the side of Europe, 
,in, the most narrow part of all the Strait : for the 
distance of it from the coast of Asia does not 
exceed five stadia. It was i:a this place, that 
Darius is reported to have laiid a bridge across 
the sea, in his expedition agai nst the Scythians. 
Now the water, coming from 1 :he Pontus, at first 
flows on in the same unifoirm and unbroken 
course, because the coast on either side is 
smooth and equal. But as it : approaches near 
Hermaeum, being now enclost jd, as we have said, 
in the most rarrow part of all the strait, and 
driven with violence against 1 ihis promontory, it 
is suddenly struck back, and . forced over to the 
opposite shore of Asia, Frc im thence it again 
returns to the side of Europe. , and breaks against 
the Hestisean promontories. From these again, 
it is once more hurried bf ick to Asia, to the 
place called Bos 5. where to is fabled by the 
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poets to have first touched the land, when she 
passed this strait. And lastly, falling back again 
fi'om Bos, it directs its course towards Byzan- 
tium : and there breaking into eddies, a small 
part of it winds itself into a Pool which is called, 
the Horn ; while the rest, and greater part, flows 
away towards Ghalcedon, upon the opposite 
shore, which however it in vain attempts to 
reach. For as the strait is in this part of a 
greater breadth, and because the strength also 
of the current has already been so often broken, 
it is now no longer able to flow, and to return 
in short and shai’jp angles as before ; but falling 
away obliquely from Ghalcedon, takes its course 
forwards along the middle of the Strait. 

Now from hence it happens, that Byzantium, 
in point of situation, possesses great advantages, 
ofwhich Ghalcedon is entirely destitute: though, 
when we only take a view of these two cities, 
they appear to be in this respect alike and equal. 
But the truth is, that a vessel sailing towards 
Ghalcedon, cannot gain the port without the 
greatest difficulty ; while on the other hand, the 
current itself will waft us, even whether we will 
or not, into the harbour of Byzantium. For 
thus when any vessels attempt to pass from Ghal- 
cedon to Byzantium, as the current will not 
sufier them to cross the strait in a direct and 
even line, they fir.st steer obliquely towards Bos 
and Ghrysopolis; which last city was in former 
times possessed by the Athenians, who, by the 
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advice of Alcibiades, first exacted there a cer- 
tain impost from ah vessels that sailed into the 
Pontus; and frona thence, committing them- 
selves at once to the current of the water, they 
are conveyed without any pain or difficulty, to 
By;zaiatiupci. Hor is the navigation less favour- 
able and cominodious, on the other side also of 
this city. For whether we are sailing from the 
Hellespont towards Byzantium before a south- 
ern wind, by taking our route along the shore of 
Europe, we perform the voyage with ease ; or 
whether, on the contrary, we are carried by a 
northern gale from Byzantium towards the Hel- 
lespont, keeping still our course along the same 
coast of Europe, we enter without any danger 
the strait of the Propontis, between Sestus and 
Abydus s and may also return again with safety, 
in the same mannear as before. But the people 
of Chalcedon are so far from being possessed of 
these advantages, that, on the contrary, they 
can never steer their course along their own 
proper coast, because the shore is full of bays 
and promontories, and the land of Gyzicus espe- 
cially runs far out kito the sea. In sailing there- 
fore from the Hellespont towards Chalcedon, 
-they are forced to keep close along the shore of 
Europe, till they arrive very near Byzantium : 
and from thence they first turn away, and di- 
rect their course across the strait, to gain their 
own harbour j whidfei is indeed no easy task, by 
reason of the currents which have before been 
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mentioned. And thus again, when they design 
to sail from Chalcedon to the Hellespont, taking 
still their course along the shore of Europe, they 
are at no time able to steer directly over from 
their own port to the coast of Thrace : since, 
besides the current that obstructs their passage, 
they are also forced to struggle against those 
winds, which alike are contrary to the course 
that they would wish to take. For either they 
are driven by the south too far towards the Pon- 
tus 5 or, on the other hand, are turned from the 
direction of their route by the northern wind, 
which blows against them from that sea. Nor 
is it possible to sail from Chalcedon to Byzan- 
tium, or to return back again from the coast of 
Thrace, without being met by the one or other 
of these winds. Such then, as we have now re- 
marked, are the advantages which the Byzan- 
tines derive from the situation of their city, with 
respect to the sea. We shall next consider also 
the disadvantages to which the same situation 
has exposed them, on the side towards the 
land. ' 

As their country then is every way surround- 
ed and enclosed, even from the Pontus to the 
AEgean Sea, by the barbarous tribes of Thrace, 
they are from thence involved in a very difficult 
as well as constant war. Nor is it possible, by 
any force which they can raise, that they should 
ever free themselves entirely from these enemies. 
For when they have conquered one, three, other 
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^ates, more powerful than the first, stand ready 
to invade their country. And even though they 
should submit to enter into treaties, and pay 
heavy tributes, they still are left in the same 
condition as before. For the concessions, that 
are made to any single power, never fail to raise 
against them many enemies in the room of one. 
Thus are they worn and wasted by a war, from 
which they never can get free ; and which, on 
the other hand, they are scarcely able to sus- 
tain. For what danger is so close and pressing, 
as a faithless neighbour ? or what war more ter- 
rible, than that which is practised by barbarians ? 
From hence it happens, that this people, besides 
that they are doomed to struggle against those 
calamities which are the usual consequence of 
war, are also ei^posed continually to that kind 
of torment, which Tantalus, among the poets, 
is feigned to sulFer. For when they have em- 
ployed great pains to cultivate their lands, which 
are by nature also very fertile, and the rich fruits 
stand ready to repay their labours ; on a sud^ 
den these barbarians, pouring down upon the 
country, destroy one part, and carry away the 
rest ; and only leave to the Byzantines, after all 
their cost and toil, the pain of beholding their 
best harvests wasted; while their beauty also 
adds an aggravation to the grief, and renders 
the sense of their calamity more sharp and un- 
supportable. 

The Byzantines how:eveF, amidst all the di- 
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stress of these wars, the very continoance of 
which had rendered them perhaps in some de- 
gree more easy to be borne, never changed their 
conduct with respect to the stales of Greece, 
But afterwards, when the Gauls, that were led 
by Coraontorius, arrived also in their country, 
and began to turn their arms against them, they 
were then reduced at once to very great extre- 
mities. These Gauls were a part of that nume- 
rous army, which had left their native seats un 
der the command of Brennus. But having hap- 
pily escaped the general slaughter that was 
made of their companions in the neighbourhood 
of Delphi, and arriving near the Hellespont, 
they were so much charmed with the beauty of 
the country that lay round Byzantium, that they 
resolved to settle there, and not pass over into 
Asia. And having in a short time subdued the 
neighbouring inhabitants of Thrace, and fixed 
their seat of government at Tyle, they seemed 
to threaten Byzantium with the last destruction. 
The Byzantines therefore, in the first incur- 
sions that were made by Comontorius upon 
their country, paid sometimes three and five 
thousand, and sometimes even ten thousand 
pieces of gold, to save their lands from being 
plundered. And afterwards, they submitted to 
pay a yearly tribute of fourscore talents ; which 
was continued to the time of Cavarus, who 
was the last of all their kings. For the Gauls 
were then conquered by the Thracians in their 
turn, and the whole raCe extirpated. 

Gg 
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During this time, the Byzantines, unable tQ 
support the burden of these heavy tributes, imt 
plored assistance from the states of Greece. And 
when the greater part of these entirely slighted 
their solicitations, they were forced at last, 
through mere necessity, to exact a certain im- 
post from all vessels that sailed into the Ppntus. 
But the merchants, beginning soon to feel the 
loss and inconvenience that arose to them from 
this proceeding, exclaimed aloud against the 
injustice of it, and all joined to blame the Rho- 
dians for permitting it : for these were at that 
time the most powerful people upon the sea. 
From hence arose the war, which we are now 
going to describe. For the Rhodians, being ex? 
cited partly by their own particular loss, and 
partly by the wrong which their neighbours 
were forced also to sustain, having secured to 
themselves the assistance of their allies, sent 
ambassadors to Byzantium, and demanded that 
this impost should be abolished. But the By- 
zantines paid no regard to the demand : but on 
the contrary, adhered to the opinion of Heca- 
tondorus and Olympiodorus, who were then the 
first in the administration of the city ; and who 
maintained, in a public conference with the am- 
bassadors, that what they had done was just and 
reasonable. The ambassadors were forced there- 
fore to return, without having obtained the end 
of their commission : and the Rhodians imme- 
diately declared war against the Byzantines, 
^hey sent some deputies also to king Prusias,. 
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whom they knew to be inflamed by an old re- 
sentment against the people of Byza.ntium 5 and 
pressed him to join his forces with them in the 
war. The Byzantines made on their part all 
the necessary preparations ; ’ and sent to demand 
assistance also from Attains and Achaeus. The 
fifst of these was heartily disposed to support 
their interests: but because he was now con- 
fined within the limits of his own hereditary 
kingdom by the victories of Achaeus, his power 
was small and inconsiderable. But Achaeus, 
who was at this time master of the countries 
that were on this side of mount Taurus, and, 
who lately had assumed the regal title, promised 
to assist them with all his forces ; and by this 
assurance, struck no small terror into Prusias 
and the Rhodians^ while on the other hand he 
raised the courage of the Byzantines, and filled 
them with the fairest expectations of success. 

This prince Achmus was nearly allied in 
blood to Antioehus, who at this time reigned in 
Syria: and had gained for himself the sove- 
reignty of all those countries that were just now 
mentioned, in the following manner. 

When Seleucus, the father of Antioehus, was 
dead, and the kingdom had devolved upon the 
eldest of his sons, who was also called Seleucus, 
Achaeus being allied, as we have said, to the 
royal house, attended the young king in the ex- 
pedition which he made into the provinces on 
this side of mount Taurus, about two years be- 
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fore the times of which we are speaking. For 
scarcely was he seated upon the throne, when 
he received the news, that Attalus had possessed 
himself by force of all this country. He resolved 
therefore to attempt without delay to recover 
again his paternal rights. But when he had 
passed the mountains with a numerous army, 
he was there treacherously killed by Nicanor, 
and a certain Gaul whose name was Apaturius. 
Achaeus, having, as his duty then required, re- 
venged this murder by the death of both the 
traitors, and taken upon himself the command of 
all the forces, with theentire administration of the 
war, displayed so much true greatness, as well 
as wisdom, in his conduct, that, though all cir- 
cumstances highly favoured him, and the troops 
themselves conspired together with the times, 
to place the diadem upon his head, he persisted 
to refuse that honour ; and reserved the country 
for Antiochus, the youngest of the children of 
Seleucus : for whose sake also, he still went on 
to extend his conquests, and to regain the places 
•that were lost. But when the success began at 
last to exceed even hia greatest hopes ; when he 
had not only subdued the country by his arms, 
hut shut up Attalus himself in Pergamus ; being 
then no longer able to maintain his steadiness, 
.upon the height to which he was thus raised by 
fortune, he fell aside at once from virtue, and 
having usurped the diadem and royal name, 
fi’ora that time was regarded as the greatest and 
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ttiost forttiidable prince, ©f all that were on this 
side of mount Taurus. Upon his assistance 
therefore the Byzantines with good reason built 
their strongest hopes ; and entered with confi- 
dence into the war, against Prusias and the 
llhodians. 

With regard to Prusias, he had long before 
this time accused the people of Byzantium, of 
having treated him with contempt and scorn. 
For when they had decreed some statues in his 
honour, instead of taking care to erect them 
with all the usual rites of consecration, they on 
the contrary made afterwards a jest of thdir own 
decree, and suffered it to lie neglected and for- 
gotten. He was also much dissatisfied with the 
pains which they had employed, to procure a 
peace between Attains and Achseus; which 
must have proved in all points hurtful to his in- 
terests. Another cause his resentment was, 
that the Byzantines had deputed some persons 
from their city, to join with Attains in the cdte- 
bration of the games that were sacred to Mi- 
nerva ; but had sent none to him, when he held 
the solemn feast of the Soteria. Incensed there- 
fore by a passion which had long been working 
in his mind, he seized with joy the ofccasion that 
was offered ; and resolved in concert with the 
ambassadors, that while the , Rhodians pressed 
the Byzantines upon the sea, himself wonH 
carry on the war by land against them; Such 
were the eanses awi sncfe the- CMapeenc^nent 
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of the war between the Rhodians and Byzam 
tines. 

The Byzantines, encouraged, as we have said, 
by the hope of that assistance which they ex- 
pected from Achrnus, at first perforrned their 
part with great alacrity and spirit. They sent 
to invite Tibites back from Macedon ; imagin- 
ing, that through his means, they should be able 
to excite some disorders in Bithynia, and in- 
volve Prusias in the same dangers and alarms, 
as those with which they were threatened by 
him. For this prince, having begun the war 
with all that vigour which his resentment had 
inspired, had already taken. Hieron, which stood 
at the very entrance of the strait, and which 
the Byzantines, on account of its happy situa- 
tion, had purchased not long before at a great 
expenses that from hence they might be able 
to protect the merchants that traded into the 
Pontus, and secure the importation of their 
slaves, together with the other traffic also of that 
sea. He made himself master also of that 
part of Mysia, on the side of Asia, which for a 
course of many years had belonged to the By- 
zantines. ‘'At the same time the Rhodians, 
having equipped six vessels of their own, and 
received four more from their allies, steered 
their course towards the Hellespont. And 
when they had stationed nine of the ships near 
Sestus, to intercept the vessels that should at-. 
tempt to pass into the Pontus, Xenophantus, 
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who commanded all the fleet, sailed forward in 
the tenth, and approached near Byzantium; 
with design to try whether the Byzantines might 
be inclined by the sight of danger to desist from 
their first design. But perceiving that his ex- 
pectations were in no way answered, he returned 
and joined the other ships, and with the whole 
fleet sailed back again to Rhodes. In the mean 
while the Byzantines pressed Achmus to join 
them with his forces : and sent some persons in- 
to Macedon, to bring away Tibites ; who was 
the uncle of king Prusias, and was judged, on 
that account, to hold as fair a claim as the king 
himself to the sovereignty of Bithynia, 

But when the Rhodians remarked the firm- 
ness, with which the Byzantines had resolved 
to carry on the war, they had recourse to a very 
wise expedient, by which they at last accom- 
plished all their purpose. They saw that this 
great confidence, which the Byzantines had 
assumed, was founded only on the succours 
w’hich they expected from Achseus. They 
knew likewise, that Andromachus, the father of 
this prince, had for some time been detained a 
prisoner at Alexandria, and that Athseus was 
very anxious for his safety. They formed there- 
fore the design of sending an embassy to Ptole- 
my, to desire that Andromachus might be r^ 
leased. They had indeed before this time slightly 
urged the same request. But now they pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness; imagining. 
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that when Achajtis should be indebted to them 
for a service so considerable, he must be forced 
in gratitude to consent to every thing that they 
should afterwards demand. When the ambas- 
sadors arrived, they found that Ptolemy was 
willing still to detain Andromachus, from whom 
he expected to draw great advantage, in the 
conjunctures that were likely to arise. For some 
disputes were now subsisting between Antiochus 
and himself. The power of Achmus likewise, 
who lately had declared himself an independent 
sovereign, was such as could not fail to briug 
considerable weight, in certain matters of im- 
portance. And this prisoner not only iv as the 
father of Achaeus, but the brother also of Lao- 
dice, the wife of Seleueus. But on the other 
hand, as the king was strongly inclined to gra- 
tify the Rhodians in all their wishes, and to fa- 
vour all their interests,- he at last consented to 
deliver Andromachus into their hands, that they 
might restoi’e him to his son. They restored 
him accordingly without delay: and having de- 
creed also certain honours to Achaeus, they at 
once deprived the people of Byzantium of their 
strongest hope. Tibites also died, as he was re- 
turning back from Macedon. This fatal acci- 
dent, with that which had already happened, 
entirely disconcerted all the measures, and 
damped the ardour of the Byzantines. But 
Prusias oir the contrary conceived new hopes j 
^ttd- maintained the war against them, upon the 
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coast of Asia, with great vigour and success: 
while the Thracians also, whom he had engaged 
into his service, pressed them so closely on the 
side of Europe, that they dared not even to ap- 
pear without their gates. Perceiving, therefoi’e, 
that all their expectations were destroyed and 
lost, and being harassed thus by their enemies 
on every side, they began now only to consider, 
by what means they might at last be disengaged 
-from the war with honour. 

Happily about this time Cavarus, king of the 
Gauls, came to Byaantium, And as he wished 
with no small earnesthess, that these disputes 
might be accommodated, he employed his pains 
with such success, that both Prusias and the 
Byzantines consented to the tenns that were 
proposed. When the Rhodians were informed 
of the zeal which Gavarus had shown to procure 
a. peace, and that Prusias had submitted to his 
mediation, they were willing on their part also 
to put an end to the war ; on condition Itow- 
ever, that they should be suffered to accomplish 
their first design. They deputed therefore Ari- 
dices as their ambassador to Byzantium; and 
at the same time sent Polemocles with three tri- 
remes, to offer, as we express it, the spear , or the 
eadueeus, to the choice of the Byzantines. Bat 
on their first arrival, the peace was instantly can*- 
eluded; Cothon, the son of Galligiton, -beingsat 
this time Hieronineraon of ByzanftiUBa.. ^IKth 
respect to the Rhodians^ tb& t©fin®\fap©'Steiply 
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these: “ The Byzantines shall exact no im-*> 
post from th e vessels that pass into the Pontns. 
Upon this condition, the Rhodians and their 
allies will remain in peace with the people of 
Byzantium.” With Prusias, the treaty was con^ 
eluded in the words that follow : “ There shall 
be perpetual peace and friendship between Pru- 
sias and the Byzantines. The Byzantines shall 
not commit hostilities of any kind against Pru- 
sias, nor Prusias against the Byzantines. Prusias 
shall restore to the Byzantines without any ran- 
som, all the lands and fortresses, the people and 
the prisoners, that have been taken or subdued. 
He shair restore the vessels also that w^ere taken 
in the beginning of the war : together with the 
arms that were found in any of the fortresses j 
and all the timbei*, tiles, and marble, that 
were carried away from Hieron, or from the 
country round it.” For Prusias, dreading the 
arrival of Tibites, had removed from all the 
fortresses whatever was fit for any use. It 
was added in the last place j “ that Prusias 
should compel the Bythinians to restore all that 
had been taken from the men who were em- 
ployed to cultivate the lands, in that part of 
Mysia which belonged to the Byzantines.” 
Such was the beginning, and such the end of the 
war of Prusias and the Rhodians, against the 
people of Byzantium. 

. After these transactions, the Cnossians de- 
puted some ambassadors to the Rhodians, and 
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requested that they would send to thorn the fleet 
that was under the command of Polemocles, to- 
gether with three open boats. But when these 
yessels arrived upon the coast of Crete, the Eleu- 
ttiernaeans, suspecting that some mischief was 
designed against them, because one of their citi- 
zens had been killed by Polemocles to gratify 
the Gnossians, at first expostulated with the 
Phodians concerning this proceeding, and af- 
terwards declared war against them. Not long 
before this time, the Lyttians also were involved „ 
in the worst calamities of war. And indeed the 
lyhole isle of Crete had beeir lately made the 
scene of very great disorders, which were occa- 
sioned in the following manner. 

The Cnossians and Gortynians, having joined 
together their forces, had made themselves ma- 
sters of all the places in the island, Lyttus alone 
excepted. And when this single city still re-j 
fused to submit, they resolved to conquer it by 
force, and to punish the inhabitants with the last 
destruction j that thus they might strike a ter-t 
ror into the rest of Crete. At first then, all the 
people of the island were engaged in this design, 
and turned their arms against the Lyttians. But 
after some time, jealousies and discontent, having 
sprung, as it often happens among the Cretans, 
from small and inconsiderable causes, grew at 
last to an open and declared dissension, and 
broke the force of this confederacy. For, the 
polyrrheni§ns, the Ceretse, the Fampaeans, the 
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Griaus, and the Arcadians, separated themselves 
with one consent from their alliance with the 
Cnossians, and resolved to support the Lyttians; 
Among the Gortynians also, while the oldest 
men adhered still firmly to the Cnossians, 
the young men, on the other hand, contended 
with equal warmth, in favour of the Lyttians. 
The Cnossians, being greatly alarmed by this 
sudden revolt of all their chief allies, called in to 
their assistance a thousand mercenary soldiers 
from jEtolia. As soon as these arrived, the 
oldest men among the Gortynians, having first 
gained possession of the citadel, and received 
into it the Cnossians and ^tolians, killed or 
drove out all the young men, and delivered their 
city* to the Cnossians. And not long afterwards, 
when the Lyttians had led out all their forces, 
to make incursions upon the territories of their 
enemies, the Cnossians, having received notice 
of their absence, marched in haste, and possess- 
ed themselves of Lyttus, when it was destitute 
of all defence. And having sent the women 
and the children away to Cnossus, they set fire 
to the city, pillaged, and razed it to the ground. 
The Lyttians, returning from their expedition, 
and perceiving what had happened, were so 
struck with consternation and despair, that not 
one among them had the courage to set his foot 
within the city. But When they had all marched 
round it, deploring with loud groans and lamen- 
tations the ruin of their country aftd their own 
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unhappy fate, they again turned back, and re* 
tired for refuge to the Lampseans. They were 
received by these with all marks of friendship 
and atfection : and being thus in one day’s time, 
from citizens become strangers, without laws or 
city, they continued afterwards to carry on the 
war against the Cnossians, in conjunction with 
the rest of the allies. Thus, in a manner most 
astonishing and strange, Lyttus, a colony from 
Xacedremon, the most ancient city of the island, 
and whose people, descended from the Spartan 
race, were confessed to be the bravest of all that 
were produced in Crete, was at once sunk and 
lost in irrecoverable ruin. 

The Polyrrhenians, the Lampmans, and the 
rest of the allies, having considered that the 
./Etolians, from whom the Cnossians had re- 
ceived their mercenary forces, were at this time 
engaged ip. w’ar against the Acbsearis and king 
Philip, sent some deputies to these, to desire 
that they would enter into an alliance with 
them, and send some troops to their assistance.- 
To this request both Philip and the Acheeans 
readily consented : and having received them 
into the general confederacy, they sent soon 
afterwards to their assistance, four hundred Il- 
lyrians under the conimand of Plator, two hun- 
dred Achasans, and a hundred Phocaeans. The 
Polyrrhenians, having obtained these succours, 
were now able to maintain the war with so great 
vigour, that tiiey soon forced the Efeathomae-- 
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ans, the GydoniatEe, and the Apterseans, to 
Iseep close behind their walls ; and at last .com- 
pelled them to join their party, and desert the 
alliance of the Cnossians. After this success, 
they sent in return to Philip and the Achaeans, 
five hundred Cretans ; as the Cnossians also, 
not long before, had sent a thousand of their 
tro.ops to the jp,tolians ; to assist them severally 
in the war in which they were engaged. The 
young men likewise, that had been driven from 
Gortyna, having gained possession of the port 
of Phsestia, and afterwards of their own harbour 
also, maintained their posts with the greatest in- 
trepidity ; and from thence carried on the war 
without remission against the old Gortynians that 
were masters of the city. Such was the condi-: 
tion of affairs in Crete, 

. About this time also* Mithridates began that 
war against the Sinopeans, which was indeed 
the source and first occasion of all those great 
calamities that afterwards befel this people. Up-' 
on this occasion they sent an embassy to Rhodes, 
%o solicit some assistance. The Rhodians, havr 
ing made choice of three among their own citi- 
zens, delivered to them a hundred and forty 
thousand drachmas ; that from thence the Sino- 
peans might be furnished with the stores that 
were necessary for the war. From this sum they 
were supplied with ten thousand casks of wine ; 
three hundred pounds of twisted hair, and one 
hundred pounds of strings, all prepared for use ; 
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a thousand suits of armour ; three thousand 
pieces of coined gold ; and four catapults, "with 
some engineers. The ambassadors having re- 
ceived these stores, returned again in haste to 
Sinope. For the Sinopeans were now filled with 
the greatest apprehensions ; and were persuaded 
that Mithridates would at once invest them both 
by land and sea. They hastened therefore to 
make such a disposition of their forces, as might 
secure the city on both sides against the danger 
of a siege. 

Sinope is situated in a peninsula, which ex- 
tends into the sea, upon the right side of the 
Pontus, as we sail towards the Phasis. It stands 
upon the isthmus of the peninsula; and covers 
the whole extremity of the land, in the part 
which is connected with the continent of Asia, 
and which contains about two stadia only in its 
breadth. The peninsula itself, as it falls down 
towards the coast, is all flat and open : but the 
borders of it, that are nearest to the sea, are 
rough,unequal,and very difficult of access. The 
Sinopeans therefore, being apprehensive that 
Mithridates would invest them on the side of 
Asia, and at the same time land some forces 
from the sea upon the opposite side, and possess 
himself of the open plain, together with all the 
posts that might command the city, began to 
fortify the circuit of the coast; driving sharp 
stakes into the ground, and throwing up in- 
treuchments, in every part in which the enemy 
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could attempt to land; and distributing tlieir 
machines and troops into all the advantageous 
posts. And indeed, as this peninsula is of very 
moderate extent, a small body of forces may at 
all times be sufficient for its defence. But u^e 
shall here leave the Sinopeans, and return again 
to the Social War. 


CHAP. VI. 

Philip, beginning his march from Macedoii 
u'ith all the forces, advanced towards Thessaly 
and Epirus, Muth design to enter that way into 
iEtolia. At the same time Alexander and Do- 
rimachus, having conceived some hopes of being 
able to take AEgira by surprise, drew together 
a body of twelve hundred ^Etolians to Oenanthia, 
a city of ^Etolia, which stood opposite to the 
before-mentioned city ; and having prepared some 
vessels for their transport, they waited for the 
proper time to pass the gulf, and carry their 
purpose into execution. For a certain soldier, 
who had deserted the service of the /Etolians, and 
for some time past resided in ^gira, having re- 
marked that the guards, who were posted at the 
gate which opened on the side of Tigium, were 
often drunk with wine, and remiss in all their 
duty, had frequently importuned Dorimachus, 
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wliom he knew to be singularly formed for con^ 
ducting all such enterprises, to take advantage 
of this negligence, and to enter by surprise into 
the city. iEgira is situated in Peloponnesus, 
near the gulf of Corinth, between Sycion and 
jEgium, Upon hills that are rough and difficult 
of access. It looks towards Parnassus, and the 
country that is extended round that mountain, 
on the opposite side of the gulf; and is distant 
from the sea, about seven stadia. When the 
proper time was come, Dorimachus, having em* 
barked his forces, sailed away by night, and cast 
anchor in the river that ran near the city : and 
from thence, accompanied by Alexander, and by 
Archi damns the son of Pantaleon, he directed his 
inarch towards iEgira, by the way that leads 
from .idtgium. At the same time the deserter also, 
who had formed the project, took with him 
twenty of the bravest soldiers; and having, by 
some private roads with which he was acquainted, 
gained the summit of the hills before the rest, he 
entered the city through an aqueduct, and find- 
ing all the guards buried fast in sleep, killed them 
even in their beds, broke the bars of the gates with 
hatchets, and set them open to the enemy. The 
^■Etolians entered in crowds together, exulting in 
their success; and began to act as if the victory 
had already been their own. But this rash con- 
fidence proved afterwards the very cause of safety 
to the people of iEgira, and of destruction to 
tltcmselves ; who were foolishly persitaded, that 
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in, order to be masters of a city, it was sufficient 
only to be within the gates. Under this belief, 
when they had kept together in a body for some 
little time in the public place, as the day began 
now to appear, they were no longer able to 
restrain their appetite, but spread themselves 
through all the city in search of plundre, and 
forced their way into the houses, to sack and 
pillage them. Those, therefore, of the citizens, 
who saw the enemy in their houses, before they 
had any notice of their approach, were struck 
with consternation, and fled in haste out of the 
city, not doubting but that the iEtolians were 
already masters of the place. But the rest, to 
whom the danger had not reached, being alarmed 
in time by the distant noise, ran together for their 
defence, and all took their way towards the cita- 
del. And as their numbers grew continually, so 
their courage also and their confidence increas- 
ed : while on the other hand the body of the 
/Etolians, from which many, as we have said, 
had fallen away, and dispersed themselves on 
every side in search of plunder, became more and 
more disordered and diminished. When Dori- 
machus therefore perceived the danger to whicli 
he was now exposed, having again collected all 
the troops together, he led them on towards the 
citadel; in the hope, that by one bold and vigor- 
ous effort he should strike the enemy with terror, 
and force them instantly to retreat. But the 
iEgirates, having encouraged each other by mu- 
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tual exhortations, sustained the charge with the 
greatest bravery. And as the citadel was not 
fortified by any wall, man with man, every one 
was engaged in close and single fight. The 
contest therefore was for some time such as 
might be expected from the condition of the 
combatants. For as the one were struggling in 
the last defence of their children and their coun- 
try, so the others had no way to escape with 
safety, but by victory. At last, however, the 
iEtolians were constrained to fly : and the .^gi- 
rates, taking care to seize the very mornent in 
which they first began to yield, pressed upon 
them with such force and fury, that the greater 
part were thrown down in heaps together at the 
gate, and were trodden under foot, in the haste 
and consternation of their flight. Alexander was 
killed in the action, and Archidamus stifled 
among the crowds, that pressed to gain their 
passage through the gate. The rest either fell in 
that disorder, or were hurried down the preci- 
pices, and there lost their lives. A small num- 
ber only gained their ships, and were saved in a 
manner the most dishonourable; having thrown 
away their arms, and carrying nothing back but 
disappointment and despair. Thus the citizens 
of iEgira, by their courage and intrepid firmneSs, 
recovered again their country, which, through 
their negligence, they had almost lost. 

About the same time Euripidas, who had been 
sent by the uEtolians to command the forces of 
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the Eleansj made incursions upon the lands of 
Dyme, Pharse, and Tritsea ; and having gained 
a very great booty, was preparing to return back 
again to Elis ; when Micus, a Dymaean, who 
was also the lieutenant of the Achas an praetor, 
drew together the troops of all those provinces, 
with design to pursue the enemy, and harass 
them in their retreat. But as he advanced with- 
out sufficient caution, he fell into an ambuscade, 
in which forty of his men were killed, and two 
hundi’ed taken prisoners. Euripidas, elate with 
this success, again led out his forces within some 
days afterwards, and made himself master of a 
fort called Tichos ; which was situated near the 
promontory Araxus, in the Dymaean territory ; 
and, as fables relate, was built in ancient times 
by Hercules ; who used it as his citadel and place 
of arms in his wars against the Eleans. 

The Dymmans, the Pharseans, and T ritaeans, 
having suffered so considerable a defeat, and 
dreading likewise that they should now be expos- 
ed to greater danger, since this fort had fallen 
into the possession of the enemy , at first sent cou- 
riers to inform the Achaean praetor of what had 
happened, and to request some succours ; and 
afterwards they deputed to him some ambassa- 
dors, to urge the sattne demand. But Aratus 
not only was unable to procure at this time any 
foreign troops, because the Achaeans had ne- 
glected to discharge the stipends that were owing 
to their mercenaries from the time of the war 
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against Cleoinenes, bnt was in general wholly un- 
skilled to form the measures that were necessary 
in such conjunctures; and, in a word, betrayed 
the greatest want of courage and activity, in all 
things that related to the affairs of war. From 
hence it happened, that Lycurgus possessed him- 
self of Athenseum, in the Megalopolitan terri- 
tory; and Euripidas, besides his late success, 
took also Gorgon, a fortress situated in the dis- 
trict of Telphussa, ■ 

When the Dymasans therefore, the Pharseans, 
and Tritasans, perceived that no assistance was 
to be expected from the praetor, they resolved, 
that they would withdraw their share from the 
common contributions that were raised among 
the Achaean states, and maintain, at their own 
expense, three hundred foot and fifty horse, to 
cover their lands from the incursions of the ene- 
my. But though this measure was, perhaps, 
both wise and proper, with respect to their own 
])articular safety and advantage, it is certain that 
nothing could be more pernicious to the common 
interests of the republic. For by this conduct 
they gave not only the example, but furnished 
also a ready method and pretence to all that 
should, at any time, be inclined to break the ge- 
neral confederacy, and dissolve the union of the 
states. Yet it cannot be denied that, injustice, 
the blame must chiefly be imputed to Aratus; 
whose delays and negligence still frustrated the 
hopes of those who depended on him for assist- 
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ance. For though all men, in the time of danger, 
most willingly adhere to their allies, as long as 
any succours are to be expected from them ; 
yet, on the other hand, when they find that they 
are deserted by those very friends upon whom 
they had fixed their hopes, they are then forced 
to have recourse to themselves alone for safety, 
and to employ such remedies as are within their 
power. The Tritaeans therefore, and the rest 
may with good reason be excused, for having 
raised some forces at their own expense, when 
none could be obtained from the Achaeans j but, 
on the other hand, they are greatly to be blamed 
that they refused any longer to contribute their 
proper share towards defraying the common 
wants of the republic. It was just, indeed, and 
necessary, that they should pay a due regard to 
their own immediate safety. But it was also no 
less reasonable that they should discharge, as the 
occasion then required, their duty to the states. 
And this was rather to be expected from them, 
not only because, by the laws of the confederacy, 
they were sure of being again repaid whatever 
they should advance for the common service, but 
because they had also borne the first and greatest 
part in establishing this form of government in 
Achaia. Such was the state of affairs in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

In the mean while Philip, having advanced 
through Thessaly into Epirus, and being joined 
there by all the forces of the Epirots, together 
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with three hundred slingera from Achaia, and the 
same number of Cretans also tliat were sent to 
him by the Polyrrhenians, continued his march 
through the proyince, and arrived upon the con* 
fines of the Ambracian territory. If, at this time, 
he had passed forwards without delay, and fallen 
suddenly with so great an army upon the inmost 
parts of .^Etolia, he might at once have put an 
end to the war. But having resolved, at the re- 
quest of the Epirots, to lay siege first to Ambra- 
cus, he, by that mean, gave full leisure to the 
iEtolians to draw together their forces, and to 
form the measures that were necessary for their 
defence. For the Epirots, regarding rather their 
own particular advantage than the common in- 
terest of the allies, and being desirous to get Am- 
bracus into their hands, had pressed the king 
with the greatest earnestness, that he would en- 
deavour to reduce that place. Their intention 
was, to recover Ambracia from the iEtolians. 
But this conquest could never be obtained but 
by first gaining Ambracus, and making their at- 
tacks from thence against the city. For the 
place called Ambracus was a fortress of consi- 
derable strength, situated in the middle of a 
marsh, and secured by a wall and out-works. It 
was only to be approached by one narrow cause- 
way, and commanded entirely both the city of 
Ambracia and all the adjoining country. Philip, 
therefore, yielded to their request, and having 
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fixed his camp near Ambraciis, began to make 
the necessary preparations for the siege. 

But while he was employed in this design Seo- 
paSj having drawn together all the jEtoIian 
forces, directed his route through Thessaly , and 
made incursions into Maeedon. And when he 
had ravaged all the open country in the district 
of Pieria, and had gained a very great booty, he 
continued his march from thence to Diam ; and 
finding the place deserted by the inhabitants, he 
threw dowm the walls and all the houses, and 
razed the Gymnasium to the ground. Pie set fire 
also to the porticoes that stood round the temple ; 
destroyed the sacred offerings that were designed 
either as ornaments of the piace, or for the use of 
those who came to celebrate the public festivals ; 
and broke all the images of the kings. And hav- 
ing thus, in the very beginning of the war, de- 
clai-ed himself the enemy of the gods as well as 
men, he then returned back again to his country j 
and, instead of being looked upon with horror 
on account of these impieties, was, on the con- 
traiy, receiv^ed by the jEtolians with honours 
and applause, and regarded as a man who, by his 
brave and vigorous conduct, was able to perform 
the greatest services to the republic. For him- 
self, by his discourses, had so highly raised the 
confidence of all the people, that they were filled 
with new and eager hopes; and began to be as- 
sured that, after these exploits, no enemy xvould 
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dare so mucli as to approach the ^Etolians ; and 
that themselves might, on the contrary, hereafter 
pillage without resistance, not Peloponnesus 
only, as they had done in former times, but even 
Thessaly and Afacedon. 

When Philip was informed of all the outrages 
that had been committed in his kingdom, he per- 
ceived that he was justly punished for having 
yielded to the folly and ambitious spirit of the 
Epirots. He continued^ however, still to press 
the siege of Ambracus. But when he had raised 
causeways in the marsh, and completed all the 
necessary works, the forces that were in the place 
were struck with terror, and surrendered to him 
after forty days. The king dismissed the garri- 
son, which consisted of five hundred iEtolians, 
upon terms of safety ; and gratified the Epirots 
in their wishes, by leaving the fortress in their 
hands. He then decamped, and continued his 
march in haste along Charada, with design to 
pass the Ambracian gulf, in that part which was 
the narrowest, and w^hich lay near the temple of 
the Acarnanians called Actium. For this gulf, 
which flows from the sea of Sicily, is less than 
five stadia in its breadth, at its first entrance be- 
tiveen Acarnania and Epirus. But advancing 
farther within the land, it spreads afterwards to 
the bi’eadth of a hundred stadia, and extends in 
length to about three hundred from the sea. It 
divides Epirus from Acarnania, leaving the first 
on the side towards the north, and the latter on 
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the south. Philip then passed the gulf, in the 
place which we have mentioned, and continued 
his route through Acarnania. And having in- 
ereased his army with two thousand Acarnanian 
foot, and two hundred horse, he came and en- 
camped before Phoetias, a city of JEtolia, and 
pressed the siege with so great force and vigour 
that, after two days, the garrison, being struck 
with terror, surrendered npon conditions, and 
were dismissed with safety. On the following 
night five hundred iEtoIians, ignorant of what 
had happened, began their march towards the 
place. But Philip, having received timely no- 
tice of their approach, posted some, ti’oops in 
ambuscade, and killed the greater part as they 
advanced. The rest were taken prisoners, a very 
small number only excepted, who saved them- 
selves by flight. He then distributed among the 
troops an allowance of corn for thirty days from 
the stores that had been found in Phoetiaa ; and 
continuing his march afterwards towards Stratus, 
he encamped upon the river Achelous, at the 
distance of ten stadia from the city ; and from 
thence, sending out detachments from his army, 
wasted the whole country at his leisure, and 
found no resistance. 

The Achasans, who were at this time scarcely 
able to support the burthen of the war, no sooner 
were informed that Philip was so near, than they 
deputed to him some ambassadors to request, 
that he would advance immediately to their 
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assistance. The ambassadors, when they had 
joined the king in the neighbourhood of Stratus, 
discharged their commission to him, agreeably 
to their instructions ; and having represented 
also to him how vast a booty might be gained if 
he would now invade Elea, they pressed him to 
transport his forces over to Rhiuni, and to fall 
suddenly from thence upon that province. 

The king, when they had ended, gave orders 
that they should not yet depart, and said, that he 
would deliberate with his friends concerning that 
which they had proposed ; but at the same time 
he decamped, and began his march towards Me- 
tropolis and Conope. The inhabitants of Metro- 
polis all left their houses upon his approach, and 
retired into the citadel. Philip therefore, having 
tirst set fire to the city, advanced forward to Co- 
nope. But when he approached the river that 
ran near the town, and which was distant from 
it about twenty stadia, a body of JEtolian cavalry 
appeared ready to dispute his passage; being 
persuaded, that they should either entirely stop 
the Macedonians from advancing, or that the 
attempt would be attended with considerable 
loss. But Philip, perceiving their design, gave 
orders that the peltastm should first pass the river 
in separate divisions, closing all their ranks, and 
forming that figure which is called the tortoise. 
When this was done, and the first cohort had 
now gained the opposite side, the cavalry advan- 
ced against them and began the combat. But 
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as the Macedonians still stood firm, covering 
themselves with their shields in every part ; and 
when the second and third divisions, having 
passed the river also in the same close order, came 
forwards to support the first ; the yEtolians, per- 
ceiving that they fatigued themselves in vain, re- 
treated bade again towards the city: and from 
that time these haughty troops were forced to 
remain quite behind their walls. 

The king then passed the river with the rest of 
the forces; and having wasted all the country 
without resistance, he arrived near Ithoria, a for- 
tress that was strongly fortified both by art and 
nature, and which commanded the road along 
which the Macedonians were obliged to pass. 
The jEtolians that were left to guard it fled Ixom 
their post as the king approached ; and Philip, 
being thus master of the place, immediately 
razed it to the ground. Pie gave orders also to 
the foragers that they should, in like manner, de- 
stroy all the fortresses that were scattered through 
the country. Playing then gained the end of 
these defiles, he continued his march slowly for- 
wards, that the army might have leisure to col- 
lect the booty. And when the troops were load- 
ed with supplies of every kind in great abun- 
dance, he directed his route towards the Achaean 
Oeniadm. But having, in his way, encamped 
near Pasanium, he resolved first to make himself 
master of that city. Pie repeated, therefore, his 
attacks against it without any intermission ; and. 
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in a short time, tooh the place by storm. Pmaiiium 
was a city not very considerable in, size-, for it 
was less than seven stadia in its circuit. But with 
regard to the houses, walls, and towers, it scarcely 
was inferior to any of the cities of that country. 
The king, having razed the walls to the ground, 
demolished likewise all the houses, and gave or- 
ders, that the timber and the tiles should be 
floated, with the greatest care, across the river to 
Oeniadm. The/Etolians at first resolved to hold 
possession of the citadel of this last city, which 
was strongly fortified with walls and other works. 
But as the king approached they were struck 
with terror, and retired. - Philip, having thus 
gained this city also, continued his march, and 
encamped before a fortress in the Calydonian di- 
strict, called Elaeus ; which was not only very 
strong by nature, but was fortified also with a 
wall, and filled with all the necessary stores of 
war, which Attains had sent to the Attolians not 
long before. But the Macedonians, in a short 
time, took the place by storm ; and when they 
.had wasted all the Calydon,ian territoiy, they re- 
turned back again to Oeniadte. The king, hav- 
ing then remarked that this city was situated 
vvitli very great advantage, as well for other pur- 
poses as because it afforded also an easy passage 
into Peloponnesus, resolved to enclose it with a 
wall. For Oeniadse is situated upon the coast, 
near the entrance of the gulf of Corinth, in the 
very extremity of those confines which divide 
the provinces of Acarnania and.^tplia. Oppo- 
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site to it, on the side of Peloponnesus, Stands 
Dyme, with the country that lies round Araxus ; 
and the distance between Oeniadae and this pro- 
montory is so small that it does not exceed a 
hundred stadia. Philip, therefore, having care- 
fully considered all these circumstances, began 
first to fortify the citadel; and afterwards having 
raised a wall round the docks and harbour, he 
resolved to join these also to the citadel, employ- 
ing in the work all those materials which he had 
brought with him fi’om Pasanium. But before 
he had completed this design he received the 
news, that the Dardanians, imagining that his in- 
tention was to advance forwards into Peloponne- 
sus, had drawn together a numerous array, and 
w^ere preparing to make incursions into Mace- 
don, Judging it, therefore, to be necessary that 
he slxould provide without delay for the security 
of his own proper kingdom, he now sent back 
the ambassadors of the Achaeans ; having first 
assured them, that as soon as he had repelled this 
danger he would lay aside every other project 
and employ all his pouter to assist their state. 
He then decamped, and returned back again in 
haste along the sameway by ■which he had ar- 
rived. As he was preparing to pass the Ambra- 
cian gulf, which separates Acarnania from Epi- 
rus, he was met by Demetrius of Pharos, who 
had been defeated in Illyria by the Romans, and 
had escaped in a single frigate, as we related in 
the former book. The king received him favour- 
ably, and directed hirn to sail on to Corinth, and 
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from thence to go, through Thessaly, into Ma- 
cedon ; while himself passed the gulf, and conti- 
nued his march in haste through Epirus. But 
no sooner was he arrived at Pella than the Dar- 
danians, having received notice from some desert- 
ers of his near approach, were struck with ter- 
ror, and dismissed their army, though they had 
then advanced very near to the borders of the 
kingdom. Philip, being informed of their retreat, 
sent home likewise all the Macedonian troops to 
gather in their harvest ; and himself went into 
Thessaly, with design to pass the rest of the sum- 
mer at I.,arissa. 

At this time it was, that .^milius returned 
with conquest from Illyria, and entered Rome in 
triumph. About the same time Annibal having 
taken Saguntum by storm, sent his army into 
winter quarters. The Romans also, when they 
had received the news that Saguntum was de- 
stroyed, deputed some ambassadors to. Carthage, 
to demand that Annibal should be delivered to 
them; and at the same time chose for consuls 
Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius, and 
began to make the necessary preparations for a 
war. We have already given, in the preceding 
book, a particular and distinct account of these 
transactions ; and now mention them again, for. 
the sake only of recalling to the reader’s yiew^ 
•■igreeable to the method, which we promised still 
io observe, the chief events that were coincident 
wiili those which are now related. 
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HUS then was ended the first year of the hun- 
dred-fortieth Olympiad ; and as this also was the 
time in which the ^tolians usually elected their 
chief magistratesj they now chose Dorimachus 
for their prmtor. As soon as he was invested 
with this dignity he assembled the troops in arms, 
and making an incursion into the upper parts of 
Epirus, plundered and destroyed the country 
with a more than eommon rage and fury; being 
much less solieitons to gain any advantage to 
himself, than to work the greatest mischief that 
was possible to the Epirots. Arriving at Dodona, 
he set fire to the porticoes of the temple, destroyed 
the votive offerings, and levelled the walls of the 
sacred edifice with the ground. Thus the iEto- 
iians disdained tos be confined wdthin the ordinary 
iianitg either of peace or war ; pursuing still, in 
both conjunctures, their own rash and violent 
designs; and showing not even the least regard* 
either to the Taw'S of nations, or the established 
rights and customs of mankind. After this 
exploit Dorimachus returaed back again to 
.fEtolia. 

The winter was now approaching fast, and 
no. person had expected that the Macedonians 
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would at this time takh the field, when Phili|), 
advancing from Larissa, with three thousand 
chalcaspides, two thousand peltastae, three hun* 
dred Cretans, and four hundred of the royal ca- 
valry, passed from Thessaly into Euboea, and 
from thence to Cynus, and continuing afterwards 
his route through Bceotia and the Megarisian 
district, arrived at Corinth in the very depth of 
winter; having perfornied his march with so 
much secrecy and diligence, that the peopie of 
Peloponnesus were all ignorant of his appmachs 
He immediately shut the gates of Corinth, and 
placed guards upon the roads j and sent to iwi«4 
the elder Aratus to come to him from Sicyoni 
He wu’ote letters also to the prmtor of the 
Achmans, and to the several cities, to appoint 
the place and time in which he expected to be 
joined by the troops of the republic. He then 
marched away from Corinth, and encamped near 
Dioscurium in the Phliasian territory. 

About the same time Euripidas, who knew not 
that the king had entered Peloponnesus, begatt 
his march from' Psophis, with two cohorts Of 
Eleans, some bodies of pirates, and some merce- 
nary troops, amounting in the wdiole to two 
thousand and two hundred men, together with 
two hundred horse, and advanced by the way 
of Pheneum and Stymphalus towards Sicyon^ 
with design to waste the country. And hating, 
on that very night in Which Philip had encamp-i 
ed near Dioscurium, pas^d beyond the mittf 
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of the king, he was ready just to enter the Si- 
Cyonian territory on the following day. But 
some Cretan soldiers, who had left their ranks, 
and wandered far into the country in search of 
forage, fell in among the Eleans as they marched. 
Euripidas, being informed by these that the ene- 
my was near, changed immediately the direction 
of his route, and, not communicating to any 
person his knowledge of this accident, marched 
back again in haste by the way along which he 
had advanced; in the hope, that he might be 
able again to pass beyond the Macedonians, and 
to possess himself the first of certain mountain- 
ous defiles, that were on the other side of the 
Stymphali an district. The king, who on his 
part also was wholly ignorant of the arrival of 
these troops, pursued his first design, and con- 
tinued his march forwards in the morning, by 
the way of Stymphalus towards Gaphym. For 
this was the city, in which he had desired that 
the Achmans would meet together in arms- But 
when the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
army was just now ready to ascend the hill 
called Apeaurus, which was distant from Stym- 
phalus about ten stadia, it happened that the 
foremost troops of the Eleans arrived also upon 
the same ascent., Euripidas, who, from the 
intelligence which he had received before, knew 
what the forces, were that how appeared in sight, 
made haste to avoid the impending danger, and 
takin.g with him some few horsemen only, fled 
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through private roads to Psophis. The Eleans, 
being thus deserted by their chief, were struck 
with consternation, and for some time stopped 
their march, not knowing which way they 
should turn, or what measures were the best to 
take. For their officers were at first persuaded, 
that these were some Achaean forces, that had 
been drawn together to defend the country. 
This mistake was occasioned chiefly by the 
sight of the chalcaspides, whom they supposed 
to be the troops of Megalopolis. For in the 
battle against Cleomenes that was fought near 
Selasia, the Megalopolitans had all made use of 
brazen bucklers; having received their arms on 
that occasion from Antigonus. They retreated 
therefore, keeping their ranks entire, towards 
the neighbouring hills; and were still inclined 
to think, that they w^ere not mistaken in their 
hopes. But when the Macedonians, as they 
continued to advance, approached more nearly 
to their view, they then soon discerned the truth, 
and, throwing away their arms, began to run 
with great precipitation. But twelve hundred 
of them were taken prisoners ; and the rest either 
w'ere destroyed by the Macedonian soldiers, or 
lost their lives among the precipices. About a 
hundred only escaped by flight. Philip sent 
away the spoils and prisoners to Corinth; and 
pursued his route, as he had at first designed. 
The people of Peloponnesus were all struck 
\vith wonder, at an event so strange and unex- 
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peeted by them : for they now first received the 
news together, both of the arrival of the king, 
and also of his victory. 

The Macedonians continued their route 
through Arcadia : and having suffered great 
fatigue and hardship, as they passed the moun- 
tain called Oligyrtus, which was at this time 
covered deep with snow, they arrived in the 
night of the third day at Gaphyse. The king, 
when he had rested here during two whole days 
for the refreshment of the troops, and being 
joined also by the younger Aratus with the 
Achman forces, so that the whole army now 
consisted of ten thousand men, again marched 
forwards, through the Clitorian district, towards 
Psophis ; carrying with him all the machines 
and ladders, that were found in any of the cities 
through which he passed. 

Psophis is a city of very high antiquity in 
Arcadia, being acknowledged to have been first 
built in ancient times by the Azanes. With re- 
gard to the whole of Peloponnesus, it is situated 
near the middle of the country. But with re- 
spect to the single province of Arcadia, it stands 
upon the extreme borders of it toward the west ; 
and is on that side closely joined to the confines 
of Elea. It commands with great advantage the 
whole territory of the Eteaus; andrvas at this 
time associated to their republic. Philip, ar- 
riving near this place in three days’ march from 
Caphym, encamped upon the hills that stood 
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opposite to the citja aad which afforded a safe 
and commodious view both of the place itself, 
and of all the neighbouring country. But when 
he had seen from hence the advantageous situa- 
tion and uncommon strength of the city, he was 
for some time in doubt, what resolution he 
should take. For Psophis on the side towards 
the west, is secured by a rapid and impetuous 
torrent, which descends from the neighbouring 
hills, and in a short time forms for itself a chan- 
nel very large and deep, which is not fordable in 
any place, during the greatest part of the winter 
season. On the eastern side flows the Eryman- 
thus, a great and rapid river, the subject of 
many well known fables. And this river like- 
wise receives the torrent just irow mentioned, 
which falls into it on the side towards the south. 
Thus three sides of the city are completely co- 
vered by these waters, and guarded against all 
access. On the fourth side, towai'ds the north, 
stands a hill, well fortified and enclosed wdth 
walls, and which serves indeed as a citadel to 
the city; being perfectly adapted, both by na- 
ture and by art, for sustaining the efforts of an 
enemy. The city itself was also secured by walls 
of an unusual height, completely built, and for- 
tified with care ; and was defended by a garri- 
son of Eleans. Euripidas w'as also in the place, 
having saved himself in it after his flight. 

Wl'ien Philip had considered all these circum- 
stances, he was in part inclined to abandon the 
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design whicli he had formed, to take the city 
• either by storm or siege. But on the other hand, 
he was no less earnest to persist in the attempt, 
when he had again reflected upon the manner 
in which the place was situated. For as much 
as the Arcadians and Achteans were incom- 
moded by this city, which pressed close upon 
the very confines of their country, and furnished 
the Eleans with the power to carry on the war 
against them with vigour and security, so much 
on the other hand would they be advantaged by 
it, if it should now be taken: since it would 
not only serve to cover their own lands from in- 
sult, but might be used also as a place of arms, 
from whence they might on their part make in- 
cursions into the Elean territory. The king 
therefore, having at last resolved to persist in his 
design, gave orders that the troops should take 
their usual repast, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness, by break of day. And when the morning 
came, he passed the Erymanthus, upon the 
bridge that was across it, without any resistance 
from the enemy, who were surprised at the at- 
tempt, and wholly unprepared against it. He 
then advanced towards the city in bold and te r- 
rible array. Euripidas and the rest were struck 
■with doubt and consternation. For the^?^ at first 
bad been persuaded, that the Macefloniaiis 
w'ould neither attack by storm a city of so con- 
siderable strength, nor yet venture on the other 
hand to engage in a long and regular siege, in 
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SO severe a season. Tliey were therefore thrown 
into great perplexity, and began to fear, that 
some persons in the city had entered into a se- 
cret correspondence with' the king. But when 
no proofs appeared to confirm this apprehen- 
sion, the greater part ran in haste to defend the 
walls ; while the mercenaries also that belonged 
to the Eleans advanced througli a gate that was 
above the enemy, with design to fall upon them 
by surprise. The king, having ordered the lad- 
ders to be fixed against the walls in three dif- 
ferent parts at once, and divaded the Macedo- 
nians also into three separate bodies, gave the 
signal for the attack. The troops then advanced 
together, and began to scale the city on every 
side. The besieged for some time maintained 
their ground with courage, and threw down 
many of the soldiers from the ladders. But as 
their store of darts and other weapons, provided 
only for the present exigency, soon began to 
fail ; and when they also found, that the Mace- 
donians were so far from being deterred by this 
resistance, that on the contrary no sooner was 
one man tumbled from tlie ladders, than the 
next that followed succeeded without any hesi- 
tation to his place; they at last turned their 
backs, and fled for safety to the citadel, while 
the Macedonians entered by the walls. At the 
same time also the Cretan troops attacked the 
Elean mercenaries with such vigour and success, 
that they forced them soon to throw away their 
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arms, and to fly in great disorder : and having 
pursued them to the very gate from whence they 
had made their sally, they entered it together 
with them. Thus the city was taken at once in 
every part. The Psophidians, with their wives 
and children, fled all into the citadel, together 
with Euripidas, and the rest that were able to 
escape. The Macedonians, being thus become 
the entire masters of the city, pillaged all the 
goods, and took possesion of the houses. But 
those that had retired into the citadel, being 
destitute of all supplies, resolved to prevent a 
worse misfortune, by submitting to the king. 
Having therefore dispatched a herald, and ob- 
tained permission to make a deputation to him, 
they sent their chief magistrates, together .with 
Euripidas, by whose means a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which full safety was allowed to all, 
both citizens and strangers. The deputies then 
returned, having received oi’ders from the king, 
that they should all still remain within the cita- 
del, till the army had left the city ; lest the sol- 
diers, forgetful of their duty, should be tempted 
by the hopes of plunder to insult and pillage 
them. 

The king, being forced by the snow, which 
about this time began to fall, to remain for some 
days in Psophis, assembled together the Achm- 
ans, and pointed out to them the strength and 
commodious situation of the place, and the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn from it in the 
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progress of the war. JJe spoke largely also of 
the affection and warm esteem, which he had 
conceived for their republic; and added, that 
he would now give this city to them ; and that 
in all future tiroes he should be ready to employ 
his utmost power to gratify their wishes, and 
seize every occasion to advance their interests. 
After this discourse, which was received by Ara-^ 
tus and the Achmans with great acknowledge- 
ments, he dismissed the assembly, and began his 
march towards Lasion. The Psophidians then 
left the citadel, and again took possession of their 
houses : and Euripidas went away to Corinth, 
and from thence into JEtolia. The Achaean 
chiefs that were present in the place, left the 
care of the citadel to Proslaus of Sicyon, with a 
sufficient garrison, and appointed Pythias of 
Pellene to be governor' of the city In this man- 
ner was ended the siege of Psophis. 

The Eleans that were in garrison at Lasion, 
having been informed of all the circumstances 
of this conquest, no sooner heard that the Ma- 
cedonians were advancing fast towards them, 
than they immediately left the place : and 
Philip, being thus become master of it upon his 
first approach, gave this city also to the Achgo- 
ans, as a farther testimony of his regard for their 
republic. He restored Stratus likewise, from 
whence the Eleans in like manner ' had retired, 
to the people of Telphussa, from whom it had 
before been taken. He then decamped, and 
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arriving at Olympia after five days’ inarch, 
offered sacrifice to the deity of the place, and 
feasted the chief officers of his army. And 
when he had allowed three days for the refresh- 
ment also of the troops, he advanced farther into 
the Eiean territory, and having encamped near 
the place called Artemisium, and from thence 
sent out detachments from his army to collect 
the plunder of the country, he afterwards re- 
turned again to Dioscurium. 

While the Macedonians were employed in 
ravaging the country, many of the Eleans fell 
into their' hands, but a much greater number 
fled for safety to the neighbouring towns, and to 
places that were not easy to be forced. For 
Elea far exceeds all the other parts of Pelopon- 
nesus, both in the number of inhabitants, and in 
the natural riches also wdiich are there produced. 
Forthere are many among this people, who are so 
fixed in the enjoyment of a country life, and so 
satisfied with the abundance of which they are 
possessed, that in the course even of two or three 
generations, they are never known to visit the 
capital of the province. This affection for the 
country is chiefly nourished by that high re- 
gard, which by the constitution of their govern- 
ment is shown to those that are settled in it. 
For justice is administered amongst them in 
every district ; and great pains employed, that 
they may always he supplied with all things 
that are necessary to life. The motive that in- 
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dined their legislatoi's first to invent such laws, 
and to give such attention to their safety, seems 
partly to have been, that the province was itself 
of very wide extent; but principally, because 
the inhabitants lived in ancient times a kind of 
holy life ; when their country, on account of 
the Olympic Games that \vere celebrated in it, 
was regarded by the Greeks as sacred and invio- 
lable, and the people aU eiyoyed a full repose, 
secure from danger, and exempted from the mi- 
series of war. But afterwards indeed, when the 
Arcadians attempted to take Lasion from them, 
with the lands that lay I'ound Pisa, the Eleans 
were then forced to have recourse to arms, and 
to change their former w’ay of life. And since 
that time, they have not even made the least at- 
tem]>t to restore tiieir country to those privi- 
leges of which they had been so long possessed ; 
but have still remained in the condition, into 
which they were thrown by tliat invasion. But 
certainly in this respect they have been far from 
siiowing a due regard to their own future inte- 
rests. For since peace is that blessing, which 
we all implore the gods to give us; since it is 
that for whose sake we bear to be exposed to 
every danger ; since, in a word, among all the 
things that are esteemed good by men, there is 
none more generally acknowledged to deserve 
that name ; it surely must be allowed to be a 
high degree of folly in the conduct of the Eleans, 
to refuse an acquisition of such value and iin- 
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portance, which they not only might obtain, 
from the states of Greece upon fair and honour- 
able terms, but might hold possession of it also 
to all future times. Some perhaps may think, 
that if this people should again return to their 
former life, they must be exposed to the attempts 
of every enemy that should be inclined to vio- 
late treaties, and to fall by surprise upon their 
country. But as this would rarely happen, 
so the Greeks also would all join together to re- 
venge the insult. And with regard to any pri- 
vate robberies, they might at all times be elfec- 
tually secured against them : since, by the help 
of that abundance which the continuance of 
peace would of necessity bestow, they might 
with ease maintain some troops of mercenaries, 
to be employed as occasion should require. But 
now from having dreaded dangers that were 
never likely to arrive, they expose their goods 
to constant pillage, and their country to perpe- 
tual war. 1 could wish therefore, that these re- 
flections might raise in the Eleans an attention 
to their proper interests ; since they never will 
find a time more favourable than the present, to 
recover again an acknowledged confirmation 
of their rights, from all the states of Greece. 

But though these immunities have been long 
since lost, the people, however, as w’e observed 
before, still retain some traces of their ancient 
manners, and especially of their attachment to 
a country life. Upon the arrival therefore of 
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Philip in the province, great numbers of them 
were taken prisoners by the Macedonians, and 
greater still escaped by flight. There was a for- 
tress called Thalamse, into which the chief part 
of the people had retired, together with their 
goods and cattle. The country round it was 
only to be entered by certain close defiles ; and 
the place itself, besides that it was difficult of 
all access, was also judged to be impregnable. 
But the king being informed of the numbers 
that had fled together to this fortress, resolved 
to attempt and hazard every thing, rather than 
leave his work imperfect. He ordered the mer- 
cenaries therefore first to take possession of the 
posts that commanded the entrance of the 
passes. And having left behind him in the 
camp his baggage, with the greater part of all 
his army, he then marched through the defiles, 
with the peltast® and the light-armed troops, 
and arrived in sight of the fortress, without re- 
sistance. The Eleans, who were wholly unpre- 
pared to sustain a siege, and unpractised like- 
wise in all the art of war, and who at this time 
had among them great numbers of the veiy 
meanest of the people, were struck with terror 
at his approach, and immediately surrendered. 
Among the prisoners were two hundred merce- 
naries, which Amphidamus, the prmtor of the 
Eleans, had drawn together from different coun- 
tries, and had brought them with him to this place. 
The king, having gained a very great quantity 
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of valuable goods, with more than five thousand 
slaves, and cattle that scarcely could be num- 
bered, returned again to his camp; and from 
thence, because the troops were so encumbered 
with their booty, that they were wholly unfit to 
engage in any new attempt, he directed his 
route back to Olympia, and there encamped. 


CHAP. VIIL 

About this time Apelles, who, among those 
that were appointed by Antigonus to be the 
guardians of young Philip, was possessed of the 
greatest sway in all the counsels of the king, 
formed the base design of reducing the Achaeans 
to the same vile condition as that to which the 
people of Thessaly are subject. For though the 
Thessalians were still governed, in appearance, 
by their own peculiar laws, and seemed on that 
account to be distinguished from the Macedo- 
nians, yet in reality there was no difference be- 
tween them. For both were equally obliged to 
yield strict obedience to the royal orders, and 
to submit without reluctance to all that was im- 
posed. This man- then, having regulated his 
project in his mind, began first to try the tem- 
pers of the Achmaiis that were now present in 
the army. He gave permission to the Mace- 
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doiiians,to dispossess them of their quarters, and 
defraud them of their booty. And afterwards, 
he ordered many to be scourged, upon the 
slightest pretexts : and when any of their com- , 
panions interposed to save them, or showed any 
resentment of this treatment, himself conducted 
them to prison. By these means he was per- 
suaded that the Aehasans might insensibly be 
led to an entire and blind submission ; and think 
nothing cruel or severe, which at any time they 
should be forced to suffer by order of the king., 
And yet he had seen not long before, when he 
was present in the army of Antigonas, that this 
very people exposed themselves to every dan- 
ger, and seemed ready to encounter every hard- 
ship with the greatest firainess, rather than fall 
into subjection to Cleomenes. But some young 
Achseans, having run together in a body, went 
and disclosed to Aratus the whole of this de- 
sign. Aratus, wisely judging that it was neces- . 
sary to defeat such evils in their first commence- 
ment, ran in haste to Philip. The king, when 
he had heard him, ordered the young men to 
lay aside their fears ; assuring them, that no- 
thing of this kind should hereafter happen: and 
at the same time he strictly forbade Apelles to 
exact any thing from the Acha3ans, without 
the knowledge and consent of their own prastor. 
In this manner Philip, by his humane and gentle 
treatment of those that were with him in the 
camp, as well as by his courage likewise, and 
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activity in the field, not only gained the aiec- 
tions of the soldiers, but the favour also and 
esteem of all the people of Peloponnesus. And 
indeed we can sGarGely find a prince, more ad- 
mirably formed by nature, with all those talents 
that are requisite for enlarging conquests, and 
sustaining the weight of empire. For he was 
possessed of a ready, and clear discernment j a 
happy memory } a gracefulness that was pecu- 
liar to all his acrions} with such a dignity of 
aspect, as declared the monarch, and inspired 
respect and awe. His activity also in the field 
was never wearied, and his courage never 
daunted. By what means afterwards these 
noble qualities were all destroyed, and from 
whence it happened, that this prince, from a 
mild and gentle monarch, became at last a mer- 
ciless and brutal tyrant, cannot be explained in 
a few words only. We shall take some occa- 
sion therefore more favourable than the present, 
to examine closely into the causes that produced 
so wonderful a change. 

Philip having now decamped, continued hig 
route from Olympia towards Pharma, and from 
thence advanced to Telphussa, and afterwards 
to Herasa. In this place he sold his booty, and 
laid a bridge across the river Alpheus, with de- 
sign to pass that way into Triphylia. About 
the same time Dorimachns the jEtolian prsetor, 
being pressed by the Eleans to save their coun- 
fry from destruction, sent to their assistance six 
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hundred iEtoIians under the command of Phy- 
lidas. When this general, arriving in Elea, had 
joined his troops with the forces that were at 
that time in the service of the Eleans, five hun- 
dred mercenaries, a thousand soldiers of the 
country, and a body of Tarentines, he from 
thence directed his march also towards Triphy- 
lia. This country, which derives its name from 
Triphylus a native of Arcadia, is a part of Pelo- 
ponnesus, lying near the sea, between the pro- 
vinces of Messenia and Elea. It looks upon the 
sea of Afric ; and is situated in the extremity of 
all Greece, on the side of the south-west. The 
towns which it contains, are Samicum, Le- 
preum, Hypana, Typanaea, Pyrgus, iEpyum, 
Bolax, Styllagium, and Phrixa. The Eleans, 
having forced these towns to submit to their re- 
public, added to them not long afterwards Ali- 
phira likewise j which stood within the limits of 
Arcadia, and at first was subject to the MCgato- 
politans. But Alliadas, the tyrant of Megalo- 
polis, in return for some personal advantages, 
surrendered it to the Eleans. 

Phylidas, having entered this country with 
his army, sent away the Eleans to Lepreum, 
and the mercenaries to Aliphira j while himself 
with the iEtolians, remaining in the neighbour- 
hood of T3rpan®a, attended to the motions of 
the Macedonians. Philip, being now disincum- 
bered of his booty, pass^ the Aipheus, which 
flows close along the city of and directed 
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liis route to Aliphira. This city is built upon a 
hill, which is on every side steep and craggy, 
and more than ten stadia in its height. Upon 
the summit stands the citadel, and a brazen 
statue also of Minerva, of a very uncommon 
size as well as beauty. With what design it 
first was wrought, and at whose expense j the 
place from whence it came, and the person by 
whom it was here fixed and dedicated; are 
things that even the inhabitants of the country 
are not able to explain with certainty. But all 
acknowledge it to have been the work of So- 
stratus.and Hecatodorus; and regard it as one 
of the most finished pieces, that ever were pro- 
duced by those great artists. 

The king, having waited for a day that was 
serene and bright, commanded the men whose 
task it was to carry the ladders, to advance first 
from different parts, with the mercenaries in 
front to cover them. The Macedonians, divided 
also into separate bodies, followed close behind ; 
and were ordered, with the rest, to ascend the 
hill, as soon as the sun should begin to shine. 
The troops advanced accordingly with great 
alacrity and vigour ; while the Aliphireans ran 
together in crowds to every side, from whence 
they saw the Macedonians ready to approach. 
At the same time the king, with a select body 
of soldiers, having climbed up certain preci- 
pices, ascended unperceived to the suburbs of 
the citadel. The signal was now given for the 
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assault; the ladders raised against the walls: 
and the troops began in every part to scale the 
city. But the king, having first gained pos- 
session of the suburbs, which were left without 
defence, immediately set fire to them. When 
those therefore, that were employed in defend- 
ing the walls against the enemy, saw what had 
happened, they were seized with consternation ; 
and began to fear, that if the citadel should be 
lost, there would be theri left to them no resource. 
They abandoned therefore all their posts, and 
fled into the citadel; and thus the Macedonians 
became roasters of the city, almost without re- 
sistance. Not long afterwards, a deputation was 
sent also from the citadel to the king, and the 
place delivered into his hands, on condition only 
that the people should be safe. 

This conquest struck no small terror into all 
the people of Triphylia; and forced them to 
consult together, by what measures they might 
best preserve their country. About the same 
time also, Phylidas led away his troops from 
Typansea, and retired to Lepreum ; plundering 
all the province as he passed. For this was the 
reward, which the allies of the jEtolians seldom 
failed to receive ; being either deserted by them 
in the time of their most pressing need ; or else 
pillaged, and betrayed : and forced to sufier from 
their confederates and friends, such cruel treat- 
ment as could scarcely be expected even from a 
conquering enemy. As soon therefore “as the 
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king approached, the inhabitants of Typanaea 
and of Hypana surrendered their cities to hini. 
The Phialians also, being informed of all that 
bad happened in Triphylia, and having been 
long desirous to shake otf their alliance with the 
iEtolians, ran together in arras, and took pos- 
session of the place in which the polemarchs were 
accustomed to assemble. There were at this 
time some iEtolian pirates in Phialia, who had 
fixed their residence in the city, that from thenpe 
they might be able to make incursions upon the 
lands of the Messenians. These men, upon the 
first appearance of this commotion, had resolved 
to take arms and reduce the inhabitants by 
force. But when they saw, that tfie people all 
ran together in crowds, and were preparing to 
make a vigorous resistance, they abandoned their 
design, and, having obtained conditions for their 
safety, retired from the place, carrying with 
them all their baggage. The Phialians then 
sent some deputies to Philip, and invited him to 
take possession of their city. 

During the time of this transaction, the in- 
habitants of Lepreum also, having possessed 
themselves of a certain part .of the city, comr 
manded the Eleans, the iEtolians, and the Lace- 
daemonians, who had likewise joined them, to 
retire both from the citadel and city. This de- 
mand, however, was at first entirely slighted. 
Phylidas still kept his post j and was persuaded, 
that he should be able to deter the Lepreates 
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from atteraptii^ a»y tWfig against liim. But 
when he heard that Taarkm, with one part of 
the Macedonian forces, had already gained 
possession of Phialia, and that the king himself 
was advancing towards Leprenm with the rest, 
he began at once to lose all hope, while the Le- 
preates on the contrary assumed new confidence. 
And though there were at this tune in the place 
a thousand Eleans, with a thousand pirates and 
jEtolians ; five hundred mercenaries, and two 
hundred Lacodsemonians ; and though the ene- 
my were masters of their citadel j yet so admi- 
rable was tlie spirit, and such the glcmous con- 
stancy of this people, that they resolved on no 
account to yield to these invaders, or throw 
away the hope of being able to defend their 
coxmtry. When Phylidas, therefore, saw their 
firmness, and heard also that the Macedonians 
were just ready to approach, he at last left the 
city, together with the Incedaemonians and 
Eleans. The Cretans, that had joined the 
troops of Sparta, returned back again to tlieir 
own country through Messenia ; while Phylidas, 
with the other forces, directed his route towards 
Samicum. The Lepreates, having thus recovered 
the entire possession of their country, sent some 
deputies to Philip, and surrendered their city to 
him. 

As soon as the king was informed of these 
transactions, he sent the chief part of his army 
away to Lepreum, whije himself with thd pel- 
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tastae and the light-armed troops, pursued the 
enemy, and, falling upon them in their retreat, 
made himself master of all their baggage. But 
Phylidas, having marched with the greatest 
haste, escaped safe to Samicum. Philip, there- 
fore, encamped before the place ; and, when 
the rest of bis forces had advanced from Le- 
preum to join him, began to make such prepa- 
rations, as threatened the inhabitants with the 
prospect of a siege. But the iEtolians and 
Eleans, being wholly unprepared to sustain a 
siege, and having nothing, but their hands only, 
to defend them, were struck with terror, and 
offered to surrender upon terms of safety; and 
having obtained perntission to leave the city with 
their arms, they retreated to Elea. After this suc- 
cess, the neighbouring cities all sent their depu- 
ties to the king, and submitted to him at discretion. 
These were, Phrixa, Styllagium, Epyum, Bolax, 
Pyrgus, and Epitalium; Philip, having thus in 
the course of six days only reduced the whole 
province of Triphylia, returned again to Le- 
preum. And when he had first exhorted the 
inhabitants to remain steady in their duty, and 
had placed a garrison in the citadel, he marched 
away to Hersea with all his forces, leaving to 
Ladicus an Acarnanian the government of Tri- 
phylia. Arriving at Hersoa, he there divided 
the booty among his soldiers: and having taken 
again the baggage, which he had left behind 
him in this place, he continued his route from 
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thence to Megalopolis^ though it was now the 
depth of winter. 

While Philip TBS^^semployed in reducing the 
cities of Triphylia^ Chilon, a citizen of Lace- 
daemon, who thought that his birth had given 
him the fairest title to the sovereignty of Sparta, 
being enraged that the ephori had slighted his 
pretensions, and bestowed that dignity upon 
Lyourgus, resolved to raise some disorders in the 
state. He flattered himself, that by following 
only the example of Cleomene^s, and temptirig 
the hopes and ambition of the multitude with the 
prospect of a new division of lands, he should at 
once draw all the people to, his party. Having 
communicated his intention, therefore, to his 
friends, and engaged about tw'o hundred of them 
to share in the danger with him, he made haste 
to carry his project into execution, ms Ly- 
curgus, and the ephori .who had raised him to 
the kingdom, were the chief, obstacles to his 
design, it was necessary that these should be first 
removed. He took the occasion therefore, when 
the ephori were at supper, and falling upon them 
by surprise, killed them at their table. Thus 
that punishment befel them, which was, in 
justice, due to their late transactions. For 
whether we consider the hand by which they fell, 
or the cause that drew this vengeance down 
upon them, they may well be thought to have 
merited their fate. , . . > f. • 

As soon as this work was finished, Chilon ran 
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in haste towards the house of LyeurgUs. Bat 
though this magistrate was then at home, he 
found means, with the assistance of some friends 
and neighbours, to retire uiiperceived, and es- 
caped through private roads to the town that 
was called Pellene of Tripolis. Chilon, having 
thus failed in the chief and most important part; 
of his intended enterprise, began to lose all hope. 
But as there was now no room left to retreat, he 
advanced into the forum, killing ail his enemies, 
and calling aloud to his friends to join himj in- 
viting the people also to his party, by those hopes 
and promises that were just now mentioned. 
But when the citizens were so far from showing 
even the least regard to his pretensions, that, on 
the contrary, they begmi to run together in 
parties to oppose him, he secretly withdrew, and, 
passing through I^aconia, fled unattended into 
the Achaean territory. The Lacedaemonians, 
being, at this time, also terrified by the near ap- 
proach of Philip, removed all their stores from 
the open country ; and abandoned likewise, the . 
fortress of Athanseura in the Megalopolitan ter- 
ritory, having first razed it to the ground. 

Thus this people who, from the first estahlish- 
ment of their state, under the laws of the wise 
Lycurgus, had enjoyed the fairest form of go- 
vernment, and flourished in great strengtli and 
power, to the time of the battle of Leuctra, began, 
after that period, gradually to decline from their 
iormer fortune, and to fall into contempt and 
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ruia, And having long been tom by intestine 
tumults and conamotions, their peace being still 
disturbed by Agrarian laws, and their citizens 
driven into banishment, they at last were forced 
to bow to a succession of severe and haughty 
tyrants, to the time of Nabis, and to yield to all 
the miseries of the very vilest servitude ; those, 
who, in ancient times, had been unable to support 
even the name of slavery. But there are many 
who have written very copious accounts of the 
former condition of this people, and of all their 
various fortunes ; and with regard to the changes 
that have happened to them since Cleomenes 
first subverted the legal constitution of the state, 
we shall take occasion to relate, in the progress 
of this history, all those that were of chiefest 
note, and which best deserve to be remarked. 

Philip now decamped from Megalopolis, and 
t^ing his route throygh Tegea, arrived at Argos, 
and passed the rest of the winter in that cityj 
having obtained among all the Greeks the 
highest admiration and esteem, as well from his 
manners and whole deportment, as by those 
great actions also which he had now performed 
in war, beyond all that could be expected from 
a prince of such tender age. 

During this time Apelles, - who had not yet 
desisted from his project, was revolving in his 
mind the measures by which he might best be 
able to reduce the Achaeans by degrees beneath 
the Macedonian yoke. As he saw that Aratus 
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and his son were likely to prove the greatest 
obstacles in the way of this design, and that 
Philip was inclined to pay no small regard to 
these two magistrates, especially to the eldest of 
them, not only because he had stood in high 
esteem and favour with Antigonus, and was a 
man of great authority among the Achaeans, but 
chiefly on account of his ready talents and pro- 
found discernment in all the affairs of govern- 
ment ■, he judged it to be, in the first place, ne- 
cessary that he should frame some contrivance 
by which he might destroy their credit with the 
Icing. With this view, having made inquiry 
after those Achmans who opposed Aratus in the 
government, he invited them to come to him 
from their several cities, and spared no kind of 
pains or flattery that might win their favour, and 
fix them in his interests. He then introduced 
them all to Philip ; having first instructed each 
of them to insinuate to the king, that as long as 
he was guided by the counsels of Aratus he must, 
he forced, in all things that related to the 
Achmans, closely to observe the terms of the al- 
liance; but that, on the contrary, if he would 
submit his interests to the care of these new 
friends, he might soon, with their assistance, 
become the master of Peloponnesus, and govern 
the people by his own single will. When Apelles 
had thus far advanced in his design, his next care 
was to obtain, if it were possible, that one of this 
faction should be elected praetor of the Achaeans ; 
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by which means Aratus would entirely be ex- 
cluded from the administration of the state. As 
the time, therefore, ofthe election now drew, near, 
he pressed the king to go himself to VEgium, on 
pretence of marching that way into Elea. Philip 
yielded his consent, and Apelles, who was like- 
wise present, partly by the force of threatenings, 
and partly by solicitation, prevailed at last, 
though not Mothout great diificiilty, and gained 
the point which he had in view. For Eperatns, 
a citizen of Pharse, was elected prmtor ; and 'Pi- 
moxenus, supported by the interest of Aratus, 
was repulsed. 

From iEgium the king began bis march, and 
passing through Patrse and Dyme, arrived atTi- 
cbos, a fortress situated upon the extreme bor- 
ders of the Dyraman territory, and which had 
been taken by Euripidas not long before, as we 
have already mentioned. The king, having re- 
solved to employ his utmost power to recover 
again this place for the Dymseans, encamped be- 
fore it with all his forces. But the Eleans that 
were posted in it were struck with terror and sur- 
rendered. This fortress was of no great size, 
being not more than a stadium and half in its 
circumference. But the strength of it was con- 
siderable; for the height of the walls was full 
thirty cubits. Philip restored the place to the 
Dymseans, and from thence made incursions into 
the Elean territory. And having wasted all the 
country, and gained a very great booty, he led 
his army back again to Dyme., 
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But Apelles, having thus far accomplished 
his design, and obtained a prmtor of his own 
election, began now to renew his attacks against 
Aratus, in order wholly to remove him from the 
confidence of ■ the king. For this purpose, he 
had recourse to a calumny, which was thus 
contrived. When Amphidamus the Elean ge- 
neral, who had been taken prisoner vrith the rest 
that had retired to Thalamm, was conducted to 
Olympia, he employed the mediation of sonm< 
friends, to procure admission for him to the 
king : and when he had gained a time of audi- 
ence, he displayed in a long discourse the high 
authority and credit in which he stood among 
the Eleans, and assured the king, that he could 
easily engage that people to enter into an alliance 
with him. Philip, being prevailed on by these 
promises, immediately released Amphidamus, 
and sent him to the Eleans; with orders to 
assure them, that if they would embrace his 
friendship, he would restore to them all their 
prisoners without any ransom, and secure their 
province against all incursions; and that they 
still should live in perfect freedom, without gar- 
rison or tribute, and enjoy their own form of 
government. But, how generous soever and 
inviting these conditions might appear, the 
Eleans remained unmoved, and rejected all that 
was proposed. 

Apelles seized on this refusal, as a proper 
ground, for the calumny which he now con- 
trived, and carried to the king. He told him. 
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that it might now be seen, how false were those 
professions of zeai and friendship, with which 
Aratus and his son had hitherto deceived him : 
that in their hearts they were far from being dis- 
posed to favour his pretensions, or promote the 
interests of the Macedonians : that the aversion 
which the Eleans had now shown towards him, 
was solely to be imputed to their arts and ma- 
nagement: that when Amphidamus was sent 
from Olympia to Elis by the king, they had em- 
ployed in secret all their pains, to convince him, 
that it was by no means for the advantage of 
the people of Peloponnesus, that Philip should 
become the master of the Eleans : and that 
from hence alone had sprung that haughtiness, 
and fierce disdain, with which this people had 
rejected all his offers, and had resolved to ad- 
here to their alliance with the jEtoIians, and 
still sustain the war against the Macedonians. 

Philip, when he had heard this accusation, 
ordered Aratus and his son to be called before 
him. Apelles then repeated in their presence 
all the charge, urging it against them with a 
bold and threatening confidence. And as the 
king still kept silence, he added, that since they 
had shown themselves so thankless and ungrate- 
ful, and had so ill repaid the many favours 
which they had received from Philip, this prince 
had now resolved to call together the Achajan 
states, and, when he had explained to than the; 
motives of his conduct, to return again to Ma- 
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cedon. But the eldest Aratus, beginning now 
to speak, besought the king, that he would by- 
no means judge with passion, or give a hasty 
credit to the things which he had heard, with- 
out some previous examination and inquiry : 
that in every charge especially, that was di- 
rected against any of his allies or friends, it was 
proper first to weigh the evidence with the nicest 
and most scrupulous care : that such a conduct 
was not only worthy of a prince, but of the last 
importance also, with respect to his own in- 
terests and advantage. He desired, therefore, 
that those who had heard these matters, of which 
Apelles had accused them, might be called to 
the presence of the king ; that Apelles also 
should attend, with the person from whom he had 
received his information : and in a word, that, 
before any complaint was made to the Achsean 
states, every method should be tried, by which, 
it was possible to gain a knowledge of the truth. 
Philip approved of this advice j and having 
promised to pursue it, he then dismissed them. 

Some days afterwards had passed, and Apelles 
had not yet produced the proofs that were de- 
sired, when an accident fell out, which proved 
of great advantage to Aratus. While Philip 
was employed in plundering the country of the 
El cans, this people having conceived some sus- 
picion of Amphidamus, resolved to seize, and 
send him as a prisoner into YEtolia. But Am- 
phidamus gained early notice of their design. 
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and fled at first to Olympia. And being there 
informed that the king was gone to Dyme, to 
disti’ibute the booty among his troops, he made 
haste to join him in the city. As soon as Ara- 
tus heard, that this general had escaped from 
Elis, and was arrived at Dyme, being eonscioxis 
of his own innocence, he ran to Philip with 
great alacrity and joy, and requested that Am- 
phidamus might immediately be called before 
him: that no one better knew the grounds of 
the charge that had been brought against him, 
than the man who had been a partner in the 
secret: and that on the other hand, it clearly 
was his interest to disclose the truth; since he 
had now been forced to leave his country on 
account of his attachment to the king, and had 
no hopes of safety but in his protection. The 
king consented to this request ; and having or- 
dered Amphidamus to be examined in his pre- 
sence, he found that the accusation was in all 
points false. From this time, therefore, his 
affection for Aratus every day increased, and 
his attachment to him became stronger than be- 
fore; while Apelles on the contrary sunk low in 
his esteem. But his mind had been now so long 
possessed with prejudice in favour of this mi- 
nister, that it forced him still to overlook, upon 
many occasions, the errors of his conduct. 

In the mean while Apelles, not being in any 
degree deterred by what had happened from 
persisting still in the same designs, made his 
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jiext attack against Taurion, who was intrusted 
with the care pf the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
He charged him, however, with no kind of 
crime ; but on the contrary spoke largely in his 
praise ; and represented to the king, what great 
services might be expected from a man of such 
abilities, if he were present in the camp. But 
his intention was, to bestow this charge upon 
some person of his own appointment. Fpr this 
is one of those new methods, contrived by men 
of bad designs : to destroy the fortunes of their 
neighbours, not by detraction, but by praise. 
An artifice, replete with malignant rancour, and 
the basest treachery; invented first in the courts 
of princes, to be the instrument of jealousy and 
sordid avarice; and employed solely to promote 
the purposes of those, who strive to rise upon 
the ruins of another. He seized every occasion 
also that was offered to censure Alexander, the 
captain of the guards; having resolved to fill 
this post likewise with another of his own elec- 
tion i and in a wprd, to change, if possible, the 
whole disposition which Antigonus had made. 
For Antigonus, not only while he lived, had go- 
verned Macedon and the young prince himself 
with the greatest prudence, but left behind him 
also at his death such wise provisions, as seemed 
most proper to secure the future ease and safety 
of the kingdom. , He explained to the Mace- 
donians in his will, the measures which himself 
had followed in the affairs of government ; and 
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prescribed the plan of the adpiinistration for the 
time to come ; naming the persons also, to 
whom he left the conduct of the state, and al- 
lotting severally to each his proper post; that 
he might thus cut off at once all ptetence for 
jealousy, and remove every incitement to sedi- 
tion. By these directions, Apelles was ap- 
pointed guardian to the prince; Leontius, ge- 
neral of the infantry ; Megaleas, the chief se- 
cretary ; Alexander, captain of the guards ; and 
Taurion, the commander, to preside in Pelopon- 
nesus. Among these, Leontius and Megaleas 
were already in all points devoted to Apelles. 
The great object therefore of his present care, 
was to remove Taurion and Alexander from their 
posts; by which means the whole administra- 
tion of the government would fall into his own 
hands entire, or into the hands of those who 
possessed his confidence. And this design must 
soon have been accomplished, if he had not 
raised against himself an enemy in Aratus. But 
that wrong policy defeated all his measures ; 
and drew after it the punishment that was justly 
due to his imprudence and insatiable ambition : 
so that within a short time afterwards, he was 
himself involved in those calamities which he 
had prepared for otheVs. In what manner this 
misfortune happened to him, we shall at present 
forbear to mention, having brought this book to 
its conclusion. But in that which follows, we 
shall take occasion to give a clear account of this 
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event, with all the circumstances that attended 
it. Philip, after these transactions which we 
have now related, returned to Argos, to pass 
the winter there together with his friends, and 
sent the forces back to Macedon. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER 1. 

The year of the praetorship of the younger 
Aratus was just now ended with the rising of 
the Pleiades; for in this manner the Achaeans 
computed the course of time. This magistrate, 
therefore, resigned his office, and was succeeded 
by Eperatus. Dorimachus was praetor of the 
TEtolians. About the same time Annibal, as 
the summer now approached, having declared 
without reserve his intention to make w'ar against 
the Romans, led his forces from New Carthage, 
passed the Iberus, and continued his march 
towards Italy ; while the Romans sent on their 
part Tiberius Sempronius with an army into 
Afric, and Publius Cornelius into Spain. At 
the same time also Ptolemy and Antiochus, who 
both claimed the sovereignty of Coelesyria, hav- 
ing lost all hope of being able to settle their pre- 
tensions by embassies or treaties, prepared to end 
the dispute by arms. 

Philip, beginning now to be in want both of 
provisions and of money to support his troops, 
desired the Achsean magistrates to give orders 
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for assembling the council of the states. But 
when these were met together at iEgium, accord- 
ing to the laws of the republic, the king, perceiv- 
ing that Aratus, stung with the disgrace which 
he had received in the late election through the 
bad practices of Apelles, was inclined rather to 
oppose than advance his service, arid that on the 
Other hand, Eperatus was by nature destitute of 
all those talents that are requisite for the conduct 
of affairs, and was also held in great contempt 
by all, was then fully sensible of the folly of 
those measures which Apelles and Leontius had 
engaged him to pursue, and resolved to recover 
again the confidence and favour of Aratus. He 
prevailed, therefore, with the magistrates to re- 
move the assembly of the states to Sicyon ; and 
having there addressed himself in private both 
to the elder and the younger Aratus, and charged 
Apelles with the blame of all that had been trans- 
acted, he pressed them to resume their former 
sentiments. To this request they both readily 
consented; and the king, through their pains 
and influence, obtained afterwards from the as- 
sembly the full accomfjlishment of all that he 
desired. For by the decree that now was made, 
the states engaged to pay to him fifty talents. 
On the day when he should first begin his march ; 
to furnish three months’ stipend for the troops, 
with ten thousand measures of corn ; and to pay 
also seventeen talents monthly, during his stay 
in Peloponnesus. After these resolutions, the 
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assembly separated, and the A^chmans returned 
again to their several cities. • 

The king, when he had drawn all the troops 
together from their winter quarters, and had 
held a consultation with his friends, resolved- 
now to carry on the war by sea. For as by 
this method he might himself be able to fall sud- 
denly upon hia enemies from every side ; so these, 
on the other hand, must wholly lose the power 
of sending any assistance to eqch other; sepa- 
rated, as they were, in remote and distant pro- 
vinces, and alarmed by apprdiensions for their 
own particular safety, against an enemy to whose! 
motions they would then be strangers, aiid whose 
descent upon their country might be made with 
no less celerity than secrecy; for the people 
against whom he was now engaged were the 
iEtolians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Eleans. 
Being fixed, therefore, in this design, he drew 
together to Lechmum all the vessels that belong- 
ed to the Achaeans, together with his own ; and 
gave orders that the soldiers should be employed 
continually in the exercise of the oar. The Ma- 
cedonians submitted to the task with the greatest 
promptness and alacrity. For these troops, 
whose courage in the field stands firm against 
every danger, are not less useful and intrepid 
upon the sea, whenever occasion demands their 
service. Active also, and inured to the per- 
petual toil of digging trendies, and of fortifying 
camps, they reject no kind of military labour ; 
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but are, on the contraiy, as Hesiod writes of the 
jEacidffl, “ more pleased with battles than with 
feasts.” ' , 

But while Philip and the Macedonians were 
thus busy in completing all the naval prepara- 
tions, Apelles, perceiving that the king was no 
longer governed by him as before, and being 
unable to support the loss of his authority, formed 
secretly an engagement with Leontius and Me- 
galeas, by which it was agreed, that these two, 
still remaining near the king, should be I'eady, 
as occasion served, to frustrate all his conns ris, 
arid obstruct his measures 5 and that himself, m 
the mean while, would go to Chalcis, and take 
care to stop all supplies that were expected to 
come that way. When this wicked project 
was thus concerted, Apelles, having by some 
false pretences obtained permission to depart, 
went accordingly to Chalcis ; and there, with 
the help of that authority which had grown from 
his former credit with the king, he so well per- 
formed his part in this base and treacherous en- 
gagement, that Philip was at last reduced to an 
entire want of necessaries, and forced even to set 
his plate in pawn, in order to procure a subsist- 
ence from it. 

As soon as the fleet was ready, and the troops 
all perfect in their exercise, the king, having first 
distributed some corn and money among his 
army, sailed out to sea, and arrived in two days 
at Patrse. The forces that were with him were 
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six thousand Macedonians, and twelve hundred 
mercenaries. About the same time, Dorimachns, 
the JEtolian prsetor, sent away five hundred 
Neocretans, under the command of Agelausand 
Scopas, to the assistance of the Eleans. The 
Eleans also, being apprehensive that Philip 
would attempt to besiege Cylleue, drew together 
some troops of mercenaries, trained the forces of 
the country, and fortified the place with care. 
Philip, therefore, having been informed of all 
these preparations, resolved to leave in Dyme 
the Achasan mercenaries with the Cretans ; some 
Gallic horse, and two thousand men, selected 
from the infantry of the Achaeans 5 as well to 
support himself, if there should be occasion for 
it, as to cover and secure the country against the 
attempts of the Eleans. And having sent his 
orders to the Messenians, the Epirots, Acarna- 
nians, and to Scerdilaidas, that they should com- 
plete the equipment of their vessels, and join 
liim at Cephallenia, he then sailed away from 
Patras to that island at the time appointed, and 
cast anchor near a little town called Proni. But 
because the country round it was close and diffi- 
cult, and the place not easy to be invested, he 
continued his course forwards to Palsea, and 
perceiving that this part of the island was full of 
com, and promised a plentiful subsistence to his 
army, he disembarked all his forces, and there 
encamped. And having drawn his ships to land, 
and thrown up an intrenchment round .them, he 
sent away the troops to gather in the com ; while 
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himself surveyed the city from every side, in 
order to discover in what manner he might best 
advance his works, and plant his machines 
against it; designing, when the allies had joined 
him, to use his utmost elforts to become master 
of the place. For by this conquest, as the 
^tolians would,'on the one hand, be deprived of 
a place that was of great importance to them ; 
since their custom was, to make descents from 
hence in Cephalleniati vessels upon the coast of 
Peloponnesus, Acarnania, and Epirus ; so on the 
other hand, the king and his allies, when they 
had gained this post, might fall with great 
advantage upon the country of their enemies. 
For Cephallenia lies opposite to the Corinthian 
gulf, extending towards the sea of Sicily. It 
joins closely upon the north and western coasts 
of Peloponnesus, being nearest to Elea, and 
looks also towards the south and western sides of 
Epirus, Acarnania, and -Etolia. The king, 
therefore, perceiving that the island was situated 
with so great advantage, as well for assembling 
the allies, and covering all their lands from insult, 
as for invading also the provinces of the enemy, 
was impatient to attempt the conquest of it. 
And because Palasa was almost every way se- 
cured by precipices, or the sea, and was only to 
be approached by a small and narrow plain, that 
looked towards Zacynthus, he resolved to ad- 
vance his works upon that side only, and to fix 
there the whole business of the siege. 

While Philip was thus employed in forming the 
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measures that were necessaiy for the attack, he 
was joined by fifteen vessels sent by Scerdilaidas i 
who was prevented from sending any greater 
number by some commotions that had happened 
in Illyria among the chiefs of the country. The 
Epirots also joined him, together with the 
Acarnanians and Messenians. For as Phigalea 
now was taken from the iEtolians, the Messenians 
had no longer any pretence for refusing their’, 
assistance in the war. 

When all things were feady for the siege, and 
the balistae and the catapults disposed in every 
place from whence they might with best success 
repel the efforts of the enemy, the king, having 
exhorted the Macedonians to be strenuous in 
their duty, ordered them to approach the walls, 
and to open a mine under cover of the machines. 
The Macedonians pursued their task with so’ 
great diligence and ardour that the walls were 
in a short time undermined to the. lensgth of- 
about five hundred feet. Philip then approached, 
the city, and pressed the inhabitants to accept 
conditions from him. And when his offers were- 
rejected, he set fire to the timber that supported^ 
that part of the wall which was undermined. 
The wall immediately fell down; and the 
peltastae, who were commanded by Leontius,^ 
being divided into cohorts^ were ordered to force' 
their way through the breach, and to storm the 
city. But this general, remembering the en-. 
gagement into which he had entered with Apel-; 
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les, tliough tliree ; young soldiers had already 
passed the breach, stopped them from advancing, 
and v^ould not suffer the city to be taken. And 
as he had before corrupted also the chief among 
the officers, and himself at this time likeMdse, 
instead of leading on the troops with vigour to 
the charge, appeared struck with consternation, 
and spread his fears into the rest, the Macedo- 
nians were at last repulsed, though they might 
without much difficulty have made themselves 
piasters of the place. The king, when he per- 
ceived the cowardice of the generals, and that 
many of the soldiers also were disabled by their 
wounds, was forced to raise the siege, and to de- 
liberate with his friends concerning the measures 
that were next to be pursued. 

About this time Lycurgus entered the pro- 
vince of Messenia with an army ; while Dori- 
piachus, with one half of the .dEtolian forces, 
made an incursion also into Thessaly ; being 
persuaded that by this diversion they should draw 
away the Macedonians from Palsea. The Acar- 
nanians and Messenians, alarmed by the approach 
of the enemy towards them, sent some deputies 
to the king, and entreated them to raise the siege. 
The Acarnanians pressed him to retoove the 
war at once into AEtolia, and thus, by wasting 
all the country, which was now left without de- 
fence, to constrain Dorimachus to return again, 
before he had entered Macedon; The Messe- 
pxans, on the other hand, importuned him with 
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no less earnestness, to march to the assistance 
of their country ; representing to him, that as the 
Etesian winds had now begun to blow, he might 
pass in one day’s sailing from CephaHenia to 
Messenia, and fall upon Lycurgus before he 
could receive any notice of his approach. This 
was the advice which was urged by Gorgus, the 
chief of the Messenian deputies. Leontius also, 
pursuing still his first design, supported it with 
all his strength ; being well assured that no mea- 
sures could more effectually obstruct the pro- 
gress of the war. For it was easy indeed to 
transport the army to Messenia, but it was not 
possible to return again till the season of these 
winds was passed. The Macedonians, therefore, 
confined within the limits of that province, must 
have been forced to waste the whole summer in 
inaction ; while the jEtolians, oir the other hand, 
might have plundered Thessaly and Epirus, and 
destroyed all the country at their leisure. So 
pernicious were the counsels which these men 
recommended to the king. 

But Aratus, who was present, opposed this 
sentiment ; and advised , the king to advance 
without delay into iEtolia ; since, while Dori- 
machus was absent with the forces, it would be 
easy to run through all the province, and to 
plunder it without resistance. Philip, who be- 
fore was much dissatisfied with Leontius, on 
account of his ill conduct in the siege, and who 
began also to suspect some treachery, from the 
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advice which this minister had so warmly urged 
with respect to the course that was now most 
proper to be taken, resolved to yield to the opi- 
nion of Aratus. He sent orders, therefore, to 
EperatuSj that he should draw together the 
Achaean forces, and march to the assistance of 
the Messenians ; while himself steered away 
from Cephallenia with the fleet ; and after two 
days' sailing arrived at ILeucas in the night. 
From thence, having before made all things 
ready for his design, he passed his vessels over 
the neck of land called Dioryctus into the Am- 
bracian gulf, which, as we have already men- 
tioned, flows from the sea of Sicily, and enters 
far into the inland parts of Acarnania. He then 
steered his course up the gulf; and arriving 
at Limnma before break of day, gave ordprs 
that the soldiers should take their usual repast, 
and leave behind them likewise all their heavy 
baggage, that they might not be incumbered 
in their march. He called together also all the 
guides ; and informed himself with great exact-, 
ness of the nature of the country, and of the 
strength and situation of the neighbouring 
cities. 

In this place he was joined by Aristophantus 
the praetor of the Acarnanians, with all the 
forces of the country. For the people of this 
province had long wished with the greatest ear- 
nestness for some occasion to revenge the insults 
which they had in former times received from 
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the iEtolians. As soon, therefore, as the king 
arrived, they all took arms ; not those alone that 
were obliged to it by the laws, but many also 
of the older men, whose age had. exempted them 
from service. The Epirots, who had also been 
exposed to the same injurious treatment from 
the iEtolians, were on their part animated like- 
wise with the same resentment. But because 
the arrival of the king was sudden, and their 
country also of great extent, they wanted the 
leisure that was necessary for assembling to- 
gether the forces of the province. With regard 
to the Titolians, Dorimachus, as we have aJeady 
mentioned, had taken with him one half of their 
troops; being persuaded that the rest would be 
sufficient to defend the country, in his absence, 
against all surprise. 

The king, having left his baggage behind him 
with a proper guard, began his march from Eim- 
nsea in the evening ; and when he had gained 
the distance of about sixty stadia, he ordered the 
troops to take their supper ; and having allowed 
a short time for their repose, he again set for- 
wards, and continuing his march all night, 
arrived before break of day upon the river Ache- 
lous, between Stratus and Conope. His inten- 
tion was to fail suddenly upon the place called 
Thermum, before the inhabitants could be able 
to receive the news of their approach. Leon- 
tius clearly saw, that this design must inevitably 
be attended with success, and that all the efforts 
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of the enemy -would be vain and useless. For 
besides that the arrival of the Macedonians was 
so quick and unexpected, the ^tolians also, 
having never entertained the least suspicion 
that the king would throw himself with so great 
confidence into the very middle of a country 
that was strong and difficult, were wholly un- 
prepared to resist a danger, of which they had 
conceived no apprehensions. Reflecting, there- 
fore, upon these two circumstances, and being 
constant to the engagement into which he had 
entered with Apelles, he pressed the king to en- 
camp upon the river Achelous, that the troops, 
who had marched all night, might enjoy some 
rest, and be recovered again from their fatigue. 
Flis intention was, that the ^Fltolians might from 
thence gain time to make the preparations that 
were necessary for their defence. But Aratus 
on the other hand, well knowing how soon, in 
all such enterprises, the favourable moment 
might be irrecoverably lost, and perceiving also 
that the purpose of Leontius was plainly to ob- 
struct the progress of the war, urged the king to 
proceed without delay, and not suffer the. occa- 
sion to escape. Philip, who was already much 
displeased with the whole conduct of Leontius, 
approved of this advice ; and having passed the 
river, continued his route in haste towards Ther- 
mum, burning and destroying the country as he 
marched. Leaving on the left hand Stratus, 
Thestia, and Agrinium ; and on his right, Co- 
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nope, Lysimachia, Trichonium, and Phoeteum; 
he arrived at a town called Metapa, which was 
situated in the entrance of those passes that led 
along the lake Trichonis, and was distant from 
Thermum about sixty stadia. The .^tolians 
fled from the place upon his approach, and the 
king posted in it a body of five hundred men, as 
well to cover his entrance as to secure also his 
retreat back again through the passes. For the 
country that lay along the borders of the lake 
was rough and mountainous, and covered all 
with woods, so that the passage through it was 
extremely close and difficult. Philip entered the 
defiles ; placing in his van the mercenaries, be- 
hind these the Illyrians, and after them the sol- 
diers of the phalanx. The Cretans closed the 
rear. The Thracians and the light-armed forces 
were disposed upon the right, and marched with 
equal pace, but at some distance from the main 
body. The left was covered by the lake,' to the 
length of thirty stadia. Having gained the end 
of the defiles, they came to a village that was 
called Pamphia. The king, when he had posted 
a body of troops in this place also, continued his 
march forwards towards Thermum, through a 
road that was not only very steep and rough, but 
surrounded on all sides likewise by lofty preci- 
pices, so that in many parts it was hot to he 
passed without great danger. The whole height 
also of the ascent %vas almost thirty stadia. But 
the Macedonians pursued their way with so great 
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diligence apd vigour that they soon gained the 
surnmit, and arrived at Thermum, while it was 
yet full day. The king hxed his camp near the 
city, and from thence sent away the troops to ra- 
vage all the villages and neighbouring plains. 
They pillage4 the houses of the city likewise; 
y^hich were not only filled with corn, and every 
of necessaries, but with great quantities of 
rich and costly furniture. For as this was the 
place in which the JEtoiiaps celebrated every 
year their games and markets, and held also their 
assemblies for electing .magistrates, they always 
laid up in it the most valuable of all their goods 
for the use of these solemnities, and the more 
splendid repeption of their guests. They were 
persuaded likewise that their riches copld no 
where be deposited ip a place of greater safety, 
por such was the strength aud situation of this 
Oity that it was considered as the citadel of all 
j^tolia. And, indeed, before this time no enemy 
had ever ventured to approach it. The long 
peace also, which the country had enjoyed had 
afforded botji the leisure and the meaus to heap 
together all that various wealth and plenty which 
Upw filied the housgs that were round the temple, 
gird all the neighbouring parts, 

, The Macedomaus, having gained an immense, 
booty, ip th)& evening reposed themselves in their 
tente. On. the following diay they selected from 
the plunder whatever was of greatest value, and 
P5^t q%sy to be removed*;, and burned the rest 
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in heaps before the camp. Thej took likeV^isfe 
all the arms that were fixed round the poiticeeS 
of the temple, and reserving the most splendid of 
them as their prize, exchanged some others also 
for their own. The rest, which Were in number 
more than fifteen thousand, were all consumed 
in fire. Thus far nothing had been done that 
was contrary to justice j or repugnant to the lavi^ 
of war. But what censure must we pass oh that 
which followed? Urged by the remembranCfe 
of those cruel ravages which the iEtolians had 
committed at Dium and Uddona, they noW Set 
* fire to the porticoes of the temple, and destroyed 
the votive offerings ; among which there t^ere 
some that were the work of most exquisite art, and 
finished at a great expense. Nor were they satis- 
fied with burning the roofs only of the sacred 
edifice, but even razed the temple to the ground. 
They threw down also all the Statues, which w^e 
not fewer than tWo thousand 5 breaking many 0^ 
them in pieces, and sparing those alone that herd 
the names or the resemblance of the gods. 

■ They then wrote upon the walls that Celebrated 
verse which was one of the first productions of 
the dawning genius of SaSiuS the son of Chryso- 
gonus, who was the foster-brother of the king : 

Eera^mber l)ium : Iheiicfe tfak sfteA 

The king himself, and those that were about him, 
promoted all this vioknee with & kind of ffatWR'C 
M S 
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zeal and fury; being persuaded, that it was no 
more than a just and suitable retaliation and re- 
venge for those impieties which the^JEtolians 
had before committed- But in my judgemient 
their conduct upon this occasion is very greatly 
to be blamed. Whether my sentiments are just 
or not, may be judged from those examples 
which may be found in the same royal house of 
Macedon. AVhen Antigonus, after he had de- 
feated Cleomenes in battle, and forced him to 
leave his kingdom, became master of Sparta, so 
that the city and the vanquished citizens were 
wholly in his power ; he was so far from treating 
them with any kind of rigour or severity, that, on 
the contrary, he established them again in per- 
fect freedom, and restored to them their laws and 
ancient government ; and when he had displayed 
his generosity and clemency, as well in many 
particular instances, as in the favours also which 
^he conferred in general upon their state, he re- 
turned back to Macedon. From this conduct 
he was then called the benefactor, and, after his 
death, the preserver of that people i and gained 
immortal fame and honour not only among the 
Lacedsemonians, but from all the states of Qreece; 
That Philip also, who first enlarged the, bounds 
of the Macedonian empire, and spread wide the 
splendour of this house, when he .had defeated 
the Athenians in the fight of Chmronea, obtain- 
ed much more by his. humane and gentle con- 
duct after the . victory, than he had gained by his 
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arms. For by these he subdued indeed the ene- 
mies that were in arms against him ; but by his 
gentleness and moderation he vanquished all the 
Athenians, and forced Athens itself to receive 
his laws. Instead of making his resentment the 
rule and measure of his conquests, he, on the con- 
trary, pursued his victories no longer than till he 
had found a fair occasion to display his clemency 
and his love of virtue. He restored the prison- 
ers,’ therefore, without any ransom ; allowed the 
rites of funeral to the soldiers that had fallen in 
battle; sent Antipater to Athens with their 
bones; and gave habits also to the greater part 
of those that were released. And thus, by his 
wise and dexterous conduct, he accomplished 
with a small expense the greatest purposes. For 
the haughty spirit of the Athenians was so per- 
fectly subdued by this generous treatment, that 
from enemies the}?^ were changed at once into the 
most zealous and hearty friends, -ready to favour 
all his interests, and to assist in all his designs. 
What again was Alexander’s conduct upon a 
like occasion ? Incensed as he was in so high a 
degree against the people of Thebes, that he or- 
dered all the inhabitants to be sold for slaves, and ' 
the city to be levelled with the grpuhd, yet so 
far was he from neglecting that dirty which he 
owed the gods, that, on the contrary, he employed 
the greatest care that ho offence should be com- 
mitted,; even through accideht, against- the tem- ’ 
pies, or other consecrated place.s. At tfie time 
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of his expedition, likewise, into Asia,, to revenge 
the atrocious insults which the Persians had com- 
naitted against the states of Qreece, he punished 
the people, indeed, with such severity as their 
criiues demanded, but spared the places that 
were dedicated to the gods ; though the Persians, 
on, the contrary, when they invaded Greece, 
bad made all these the special objects of their 
rage. 

Such then was the conduct which Phihp 
should have kept continually in view ; and have 
made it clear to all mankind that he inherited 
not the kingdom only, but the generous disposi- 
tion also, and heroic greatness of his apcestora 
Bjijt though be, at all timesi, employed great 
pains that men should know that be was allied 
in blood to, Alexander aiod to PhiMpi, he never 
showed, the least soHcitUide to emulate their vir- 
tues. His reputation, therefore, as he advanced 
in ago, was as different from the fame which 
those princes had. enjoyed, as his manners and; 
his life were different. This differarce w,as clearly 
seen in the instance of his; present conduct. 
- Blinded, by, resentment he thought it iio crime to 
ref>ay‘ the devastations which tlie ^tolians had 
commjttedi, witli the like impious outrages, and 
thust to. remedy onC' evil by, another. In every 
place, and upon, every occasion, he was eager to 
reproaoh Doriraachns, and Soopas with; all the 
violence and horrid: sacrilege of which, they 
had been guilty at Dinm and Dodionaj hut 
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seemed never to bate ap^i^eberided, that while 
he was pursuing the saihe iifipiods course, the 
same censure likewise must fall upon himself. 
For though, by the established laws of war, it is 
not only just but necessary to destroy citadels 
and cities, ships and harbours, the fruits also of 
a country with the inhabitants, i n order to weaken 
the strength and power of our enemies, and to 
increase our own -, yet, on the other hand, when 
men extend their fury to those objects Whose de- 
struction neither can procure the least advshf- 
tage to themselves, nor any vfay disable their op- 
ponents from Carrying on the war against thfeto, 
when they burn especially the temples of the 
gods, break all their statues, and destroy their or- 
naments, what must we say of such a conduct, 
but that it is the mere effect of aii entire depra- 
vity of manners, the work of senseless rage and 
madness ? For the design of making war among 
those at least that arC of* virtuous dispositioff, iS' 
by no means to ex«eriiri*fiiate file people from 
whom they have received- aw injury;- but to- lead' 
them only to a change of conduct, and to engage 
them to amend their faults ; not to’ involve thie_^ 
innocent and the guilty in the same perdition, 
but rather to exempt them both from' ruin. To 
this we may also add, that it is the part of a ty- 
rant' only, who hates his subjects; and is- hated- 
by them on account of his- wicked- actions, to ex- 
act by force and terror a reluctant and constraih-^ 
ed otedience”; -while a king, whods -wise and*md- 
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/derate in his conduct, humane and generous in 
his manners, obtains the hearts of all his people, 
who regard him as their friend and benefactor, 
and submit with cheerfulness to his commands, 
But in order to conceive in the clearest man- 
ner the whole extent of that mistake which Phi- 
lip now committed. Jet us consider what would 
have been the sentiments of the jEtolians in case 
that he had pursued a different .conduct; and 
had neither burned the porticoes, broken the 
statues, nor destroyed any pf the offerings that 
were round the temple. For my own part I am 
persuaded that they must have regarded him a^ 
a most Inimane and virtuous prince. Conscious 
as they were of all tliose outrages which they 
had committed at Dium and Dodona, and know- 
ing also that Philip had, at this time, all things 
in his power, and that, in treating them with the 
last severity, he would have done no more, with 
regard to themselves at least, than what was just 
and reasonable, theyniust surely have considered 
his moderation, in this respect, as a noble effort 
of a great apd generous mind. In this view, 
while tljey condemned their qwn proceedings, 
they^ on the other hand, would have bestowed 
on Philip the highest admiration arid applause ; 
whose virtue, so worthy of a king, had taught 
him not only to preserve the duty which he owed 
the gods, but to set the bounds also to his own 
just resentment. And, indeed, to conquer ene- 
mies by generosity alone and justice, is far more 
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advantageous than any victory that is gained hy 
arms. For the submission of men'tb these arises 
wholly from necessity and force; to the former 
it is free and voluntary. The conquest also, in 
the one case, is often very dearly purchased ; but 
in the other, the offenders are prevailed upon to 
return again to a better conduct, without any 
expense or loss. And what is still of greater 
moment, the subjects rnust be allowed to claim 
the chief part of the success that is obtained by 
arms; whereas the prince alone reaps all the 
glory of a victory that is gained by virtue. 

But some, perhaps, may think that as Philip 
was at this time extremely young, he ought not 
in justice to be charged with all the guilt of these 
transactions ; but that the blame should chiefly 
be imputed to those that were the nearest in his 
confidence, especially to Aratus and Demetrius 
of Pharos. Now with regard to these, it is no 
hard task to judge, even though we were not pre- 
sent at their deliberations, which of the two it 
was that urged the king to all this violence. For 
besides that Aratus, in every action, was distin- 
guished by his caution and deliberate judgement, 
while jpemetrius, on the contrary, was no less 
noted for. his imprudence and precipitate rash- 
ness ;■ there happened afterwards an instance not 
unlike the present, from which we shall be able 
to discern, beyond all doubt, what must have 
been, upon such occasions, the sentiments and 
conduct of these two persons. But this must be 
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re^rved for its proper place. We now return 
from this digression. 


CHAP. 11 

The king, taMng vrith him every thing that 
could be carried or removed, began his march 
back again from Thermum', by the same way by 
which he had arrived; placing at the head the 
booty, with the heavy-armed forces, and the 
Acaruanians with the mercenaries in the rear. 
He resolved to pass through the defiles with the 
quickest haste ; not doubting bcft that the ^Eto- 
lians would take advantage of the difficulty of 
the way, and fail upon him in his retreat. And 
this, indeed, soon happened. The people had 
met together in arms, to the number of about 
three thousand men, under the command of 
Alexander of Trichonium. While the king re- 
mained upon the’ eminences, they kept them- 
selves- at a distance, and lay concealed* in obscnre’ 
and covered- places. But as soon as-' the' reat' of 
his^ army liad he^n to move, they entered* Ther- 
mum and* from thence advanced, and' fell* upon 
the hindmost troops. The mercenaries that com- 
posed the rear were thrown’ by' this attack into 
no small confusibw; white the Alt'oliansj per- 
peivingthe’ disorder, and: being emboldened by 
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the advantage of the gfound, pressed the charge 
with greater vigour than before. But Philip hav- 
ing foreseen this accident, had taken care, as he 
descended, to post behind a certain hill a body 
of Illyrians, with some select men from the pel- 
tastSB ; and these now falling suddenly upon the 
enemy, who had advanced beyond them and 
were following the pursuit with eagerness, killed 
a hundred and thirty of them, and. took almost 
an equal number prisoRers. The rest fled with 
great precipitation, and escaped through diffi^ 
cult and unfrequented roads. After this success 
the rear, setting fire to Pamphia as they marched, 
passed the defiles wMi safety, and joined the rest 
of the army, who were encamped near Metapa, 
expecting their arrival. The king razed this 
city to the ground, and the next day advanced 
to a town called Acrae. On the following day 
he again decamped, and wasting all the country 
as he passed, arrived near Coisope, and rested 
there during one whole day. He then continued 
his march along the river Achelous towards Stra- 
tus. And having passed the river, he for some 
time stopped his march, at a distance that was 
beyond the reach of the darts, and offered the 
troops that were within the city the opportunity 
of a battle. For he had heard, that three thou- 
sand jEtolian infantry, and four hundred horse,, 
together with^ five hundred Cretans, had thrown 
themselves into.tilie place; But when, they all 
rfiHiained close behind the walls, he continued' 
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again his route towards Limnsea, where his ves- 
sels lay. But scarcely had the hindmost troops 
passed beyond Stratus when some of the ^Eto- 
lian cavalry sallied out, and began to disturb the 
rear. These at first were but few in number; 
but as they soon were followed by a part also of 
their infantry, and the Cretan forces, the battle 
then grew warm, and the troops that were in 
inarch were forced to face about to repel the 
enemy. The contest was for some time equal. 
But when the Illyrians were ordered also to 
return, and support the troops that were en- 
gaged, the ^^Itolians, both infantry and cavalry, 
turned their backs, and fled together in great 
disorder. The king followed closely even to the 
very gates, and killed about a hundred of them. 
After this attempt, the ^Etolians remained quiet 
within the city; whilo the rear pursued their 
march with safety, and joined the rest of the 
army, and the vessels. , ' 

The king, being now encamped at ease, made 
a solenin sacrifice of thanks to the gods for the 
success of his late enterprise, and invited his 
ofiiders to a feast. For ail men had considered 
it as' an attempt of the greatest hazard, that he 
' should thus throw himself into a country of such 
uncommon strength and difficulty, and enter 
places into which no troops before had ever dared , 
to penetrate. Yet Philip not only entered them 
without any loss, but accomplished likewise all 
jhat he designed, and had brought' bis army l>ack. 
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again with safety. His joy therefore, was ex- 
treme; and in this disposition he prepared to 
celebrate his banquet. 

But Leontius and Megaleas beheld this happy 
fortune with no small alfliction and concern. 
Faithful still to their engagement with Apelles, 
they had employed every art to obstruct the 
war, and frustrate all the counsels of the king. 
But so far were they from being able to accom- 
plish their design, that, on the contrary, this prince 
had now obtained the utmost of his wishes. They 
came, however, to the banquet, but with hearts 
so filled with heaviness that the king, with the 
rest that were present with him, began imme- 
diately to suspect that they were strangers to the 
general joy. And indeed when in the progress 
of tile feast the guests all had drunk to great ex- 
cess, and these also were compelled to fill their 
glasses with the rest, they at last threw aside the 
mask, and showed their sentiments without dis- 
guise. For no sooner was the banquet ended 
than their reasoh- being disordered, and their 
senses lost in wine, they ran every way to seek 
Aratus. And having found him returning from 
the feast, after many insults and reproaches they 
assaulted him with stones. A party soon was- 
formed on either side, and the disorder began to 
spread through all the camp. The king, being 
alarmed by the hoise, sent some persons to in- 
quire into the causes of it, and to compose the 
tumult. Afatds related to theih the Ikct as it 
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had happened; and appealed to the testimonj 
of all that had been present, and then withdrew 
to his tent, Leontius also found some means 
to slide away unnoticed through the crowd. 
But Megaleas and Crinon were conducted to 
the king; who, when he had heard the account 
of what had passed, reprimanded them with 
great severity. But so far were they from being 
humbled by it to any degree of submission or 
acknowledgement, that, on the contrary, they 
added an aggravation to their fault, and told 
the king that they never would desist from 
their design, till they had taken full vengeance 
upon Aratus. The king, being greatly incensed 
at this daring insolence, immediately con- 
demned them to pay a fine of twenty talents, 
and commanded them to be led away to prison. 
And, on the following day, having ordered 
Aratus to be called, he exhorted him to take 
courage ; and assured him that the authors 
of this disorder should be punished with due 
severity. 

: When Leontius was informed of what had 
happened to Megaleas, he took with him a 
body of the.peltastae, and went, thus attended, 
to the tent of the king; being persuaded that 
he should easily intimidate this young prince, 
and force him . to recall his orders. Being ad- 
mitted, therefore, tot his presence, he demanded, 
f‘ who it was that had been so bold as to 
lay hands upon Megaleas? mid by whose orders 
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he was sent to prison?? The king replied in- 
trepidly, “ By mine.” Leontins was then struck 
with terror; and muttering to himself some 
threats, retired. 

The king now sailed away with all the fleet, 
passed the gulf, and arrived in a short time 
at Leucas. And when he had given orders 
to the proper officers to make a distribution 
of the booty among the troops, he called to- 
gether his friends, to pass judgement on Me- 
galeas. Aratus, who was present as the accuser, 
ran through the whole administration of Leon- 
tius and his friends. He charged them with 
some flagrant murders- that were committed 
by their orders, after Antigonus had retired 
from Greece. He laid open the engagement 
into which they had entered with Apelles; with 
the manner also in which they had defeated the 
king's designs, when Im attempted to take by 
storm the city of Palgea. In a word, he showed 
the guilt of these transactions with so muck 
clearness, and supported all that he affirmed by 
such convincing evidence, that Crinon and 
Megaleas, unable to refute the charge, were 
with one voice condemned. The former was 
still detained in prison : but Leontius offered 
himself as surety^ fiic ffio fine that was ka- 
posed upon Megaleas. Such was the unex- 
pected issue of the treacherous project into 
which these men had entered. They had 
persuaded themselves that it would be an 
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easy tliiag to remove Aratus by some vio- 
lence? and when the king was thiis left des- 
titute of friends, that they might afterwards 
pursue such measures as their own interest 
should require. But the event proved opposite 
to all their hopes. 

During this time, Lycurgus had been forced 
to abandon the Messenian territory, without 
performing any action of importance. But 
some time afterwards he again took the field, 
and made himself master of the city of Tegea. 
He attempted also to reduce the citadel, into 
which the inhabitants had all retired. But 
after some fruitless efforts he was constrained 
to raise the .siege, and to return back again 
to Sparta. 

The Eleans made also an incursion into the 
Pymsean territory : and having drawn into an 
ambuscade some cavalry that was sent against 
them, they defeated them with little difficulty, 
killed many of the mercenaries, and, among the 
forces of the country, took prisoners also Poly- 
naedes of jEgium, and Agesipolis and Megacles, 
citizens of Dyme. . 

Dorimachus, as we before have mentioned, 
had advanced into Thessaly with the .^tolians? 
being persuaded, that he not only might be able 
to ravage all the country without , resistance, 
but should- also draw away the king, by this 
diversion, from the §iege of Palma. But.when 
he saw that Chrysogonus and Petrseus had 
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brought together an army to oppose him, he 
never dared to descend once into the plain, but 
continued his route close along the sides of the 
mountains. And no sooner was he informed 
that the Macedonians had entered the .®tOr 
lian territory, than he immediately abandoned 
Thessaly, and returned in haste back again, 
with design to defend his country. But he 
was wholly disappointed in that hope: for the 
enemy had left the province before he was able 
to arrive. 

Philip now sailed away from Leucas, and 
having wasted the coast of the Hyantheans as 
he passed, arrived at Corinth with all the fleet, 
and cast anchor in the harbour of Lechseum, 
He there disembarked his aimiy; and when he 
had first sent letters to the confederate cities of 
Peloponnesus, to appoint the day, in which 
their forces should be ready in arms, and join 
him at Tegea, he immediately began his march 
towards that city with the Macedonians, and 
taking his route by the way of Argos, arrived 
there on the s(3Condday : and being joined by 
such of the Achsean forces as were then assem- 
bled in the city, he continued his march along 
the mountains, with design to fall upon the La- 
cedaemonian territory, before the people could 
receive any notice of his approach. Passing, 
therefore, through those parts of the country 
that were chiefly destitute of all inhabitants, 
he appeared, after four days’ march, upon the 
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hills that stand opposite to Sparta; and froni 
thence, leaving Menelaium oti his right, he ad* 
vanced forwards to Amyclae. The Lacedse- 
monians, when they beheld this army from the 
city, were struck with consternation and sur- 
prise. Their minds, indeed, had been alarmed 
not long before, by the news of the sack of 
Thermum, and of all the devastation which the 
Macedonians had committed in iEtolia: and 
the general rumour was, that Lyeurgus would 
soon be sent to the assistance of the jEtolians. 
But they never had conceived the least suspicion, 
that the danger, in so short a time, could arrive 
close to Sparta, from a distance so considerable; 
especially, as the king was at this time of an 
age, which was apt rather to inspire contempt 
than fear. As the event, therefore, was so con- 
trary to all their expectation, it could not fail 
to strike them with the utmost terror. And, 
indeed, so greatly had the courage and the 
activity of this prince surpassed all that his 
youth could pronaise, that his enemies in every 
place were filled with solicitude and anxious 
doubt. For marching, as we have already men- 
tioned, from the middle of iEtolia, and having 
passed, in one night’s time, the Ambracian 
gulf, he arrived at J^ucas ; and when he had 
staid two days, on the third sailed early in the 
morning; and, wasting the coast of iEtolia as 
he passed, cast anchor at Lechaeum; and from 
thence marching forwards without delay, he 
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gained, upon the seventh day, the neighbour- 
hood of Menelaium, and the hills that over- 
looked the city of Sparta. So astonishing was 
this celerity, that those who themselves beheld 
it, could scarcely give credit to their eyes. The 
Lacedaemonians, therefore, were distracted with 
suspense and wonder, and knew not what mea- 
sures were the best to be pursued. 

The king, on the first day, fixed his camp 
near Amyclae, which is distant from Lace- 
daemon about twenty stadia. The country 
round it is distinguished abPve all the other 
parts of Laconia, by the excellence and rich 
variety of the trees and frtiifs with which it 
every where abounds. On the side of the city 
towards the sea, stands a temple of Apollo, 
more sumptuous and magnificent than any in 
the province. On the next day, he decamped; 
and, destroying the country as he passed, ar- 
rived at the place that was called the camp of 
Pyrrhus. On the two following days, he wasted 
all the neighbouring places, and came and en- 
camped near Carnium; and from thence con- 
tinuing his march to Asine, attempted to take 
the city. But, after some fruitless efibrts, he 
again decamped, and ravaged all the country, 
on the side towards the sea of Crete, as far as 
Taenarium. From thence, taking his route 
back again, and leaving, on his right hand, the 
port called Gythium, which is distant from 
Lacedsemon about thirty stadia, he encamped 
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upon the frontiers of the Helian district, which 
is the largest and most beautiful of all the parts 
into which Laconia is divided. And having, 
from this place, sent his foragers abroad, he 
destroyed the fruits, and wasted all the country 
round Acrise and Leucse j and from thence ex- 
tended his incursions even to Boea. 

The Messenians, as soon as they had received 
the orders of the king, that they should join him 
with their forces, showed no less diligence and 
zeal, than the rest of the allies ; and having 
selected, among all the people of their province, 
two thousand of the bravest foot, with two hun- 
dred horse, they began their march towards 
Tegea. But, because the route was of a very 
considerable length, it happened, that Philip 
had left the city, before they were able to ar- 
rive, For some time, therefore, they were in 
doubt what resolution they should take. But 
when they had considered, that, as some sus- 
picions had been before conceived against 
them, their delay upon this occasion likewise 
might perhaps be imputed to a designed and 
wilful negligence, they, at last, continued their 
march through the Argian territory towards 
Laconia, in order to join the Macedonians. 
When they arrived near Glympes, a fortress 
that was situated upon the extreme borders 
of Laconia and of Argia, they there encamped ; 
but without any kirid of skill or caution. For 
they neither employed their pains to choose the 
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most commodious ground, nor threw up any 
intrenchment round their camp; hut trusting to 
the favourable disposition of the people, reposed 
themselves in full security before the walls. 
But Lycurgus being informed of their approach, 
took with him the mercenaries, and a part also 
of the LacedEemonian forces, and beginning his 
march from Sparta, arrived at the place before 
break of day, and fell with great fury upon, 
their camp. The Messenians, though they 
had shown before so little prudence in all their 
conduct, and especially in having marched from 
Tegea when their numbers were so few, and in 
opposition also to the advice of the wisest men 
among them, were careful, how^ever, at this 
conjuncture, to have recourse to the only mea- 
sures by which they could now obtain their 
safety. For as soon as the enemy approached 
toward them, they immediately left all their 
baggage, and fled into the fortress. The bag- 
gage, therefore, with many of the horses, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Eight soldiers 
also of the cavalry were killed. The rest all 
escaped with safety; and retreated back again 
through Argia, to their own country. Ly- 
curgus, elate with this success, returned to 
Sparta, to complete the preparations for the 
war. And when he had held a consultation 
with his friends, he resolved that Philip should 
not be permitted to leave the country till he 
had first been forced to try the fortune of a 
battle. 
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The kiag now decamped from the Helian 
district, and wasting the country on every side, 
arrived again, after four days’ march, in the 
neighbourhood of Amyclse with all his army, 
about the middle of the day. Lycurgus, having 
in concert with his friends and officers regulated 
all the plan of the intended battle, marched out 
of the city with two thousand men, and took 
possession of the posts round Menelaium. At 
the same time he ordered those that were left in 
the city carefully to observe the time, and, as 
soon as they should perceive his signal, to lead 
out their troops from many parts at once, and 
range them in order of battle, with their front 
turned towards the Eurotas, and in the place in 
which that river flowed nearest to the city. 
Such was the disposition of Lycurgus and the 
Lacedsemonians. 

But lest the reader, from being unacquainted 
with the country of which we are speaking 
should be lost in error and uncertainty, we shall 
here point out the nature of the several places, 
with the manner in which they are situated: a- 
greeably to the method which we have still ob- 
served in the course of this workj comparing al- 
ways, and bringing close together, the parts that 
are unknown, with those that are already known, 
and which have been before described. For 
since, in reading the recital of engagements both 
by land and sea, the want of having gained 
a perfect knowledge of the peculiar face and 
disposition of the scene of action, often proves 
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the occasion of great mistakesj and because my 
design in all which I relate, is not so much to 
show what actions were performed, as the 
manner in which they severally were transacted; 
I think it necessary to illustrate all great events, 
and especially those of war, by describing the 
places in which they happened, and distinguish- 
ing them by some precise and accurate marks 3 
either by harbours, seas, and islands; or else 
again, by the temples, mountains, and countries 
that are near ; but chiefly by their position with 
respect to the quarters of the heavens, because 
this distinction is of all others the most com- 
monly received and understood. For this, 
indeed, is the only method, as we have ob- 
served before, by which the reader ever can 
acquire a right conception of those countries to 
which he is a stranger. 

Sparta, then, if we consider it in its general 
figure and position, is a city in a circular form, 
standing in a plain. But the ground, in certain 
parts that are within the circuit of it, is rough 
and unequal, and rises high above the rest. 
Close before the city, on the side towards the 
east, flows the Eurotas; a river .so large and 
deep that during the greatest part of the year it 
is not to be forded. Beyond this river, on the 
south-east side of the city, are those hills upon 
which stand Menelaium. They are rough, and 
difiicult of ascent, and of a more than common 
height: and command entirely all the ground 
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between the river and the city. For the river 
takes its course along the veiy border of the 
hills: and the whole space from thence to Sparta 
does not exceed a stadium and a half in 
breadth. 

Such was the defile through which Philip, 
as he returned, must be forced to pass ; having 
on his left hand the city, with the Laeedasmo- 
nians ranged in battle and ready to engage ; 
and on his right, the river, and Lycurgus, with 
the troops that were posted upon the hills. But 
besides these difficulties, the Lacedaemonians, 
in order more effectually to obstruct his pas- 
sage, had stopped the course of the river, at 
some distance above the ground which we 
have mentioned, and forced the waters to flow 
over all the space that lay between the city 
and the hills; so that neither the cavalry nor 
infantry could march that way with safety. 
The Macedonians, therefore, had no means left 
for their retreat but to lead their army close 
along the very foot of the hills. But as they 
must then have marched with a very narrow and 
contracted front it would scarcely have been 
possible to resist the efforts of the enemy. When 
Philip had considered all these difficulties, and 
had held a consultation also with his generals, 
he judged it necessary that Lj^curgus should 
be first dislodged from his posts upon the hills. 
Taking with him therefore the mercenaries, the 
peltastm, and the Illyrians, he passed tlie river, 
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and advanced towards the enemy. When Ly- 
ciirgus saw what the king designed he exhorted 
his troops to perform their duty, and prepared 
them for the combat. At the same time he 
gave the signal also to those that were in 
the city; who immediately drew out their forces 
and ranged them in order of battle before the 
walls, with the cavalry upon their right. Phi- 
lip, as he approached nearer to Lycurgus, first 
sent the mercenaries against him, to begin the 
aetion. The Lacedajmonians, therefore, who 
were superior in the advantage of their arms, 
and from the situation also of the ground upon 
which they stood, for some time maintained the 
fight wfith the fairest prospect of success. 

But when Philip ordered the peltastse to ad- 
vance, and support the troops that were first 
engaged, while himself with the Illyrians pre- 
pared to fall upon the enemy in their flank, the 
mercenaries, encouraged by this assistance, 
pressed the charge with greater vigour than 
before; while the Laced asmonians, being struck 
with terror at the approach of the heavy-armed 
forces, turned their backs and fled. About a 
hundred of them w'ere killed in the place; and 
more than that number taken prisoners. The 
rest escaped safe into the city. Lycurgus 
himself, with a small number of attendants, 
retreated through some private roads, and enter- 
ed the city also in the night. Philip having 
posted the Illyrians upon the hills, from whence 
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he had dislodged the enemy, returned again 
to join the rest of the army, with the peltastae 
and the light armed troops. 

During this time, the phalanx had begun 
their march from Amyclae under the conduct of 
Aratus, and were now arrived near the city. 
The king, therefore, passed the river with the 
light-armed forces, the peltastm, and a body of 
cavalry, in order to sustain the attack of the 
Lacedsemonians, till the heavy-armed troops, 
who continued their march along the sides of 
the hills, should have passed through the defile 
with safety. The Lacedmmonians, advancing 
from the city, charged first the cavalry of the 
king. But, as the action soon became more 
general, and was sustained by the peltastae 
with the greatest bravery, the victory was again 
wholly turned to the side of Philip, who drove 
back the Lacedsemonian cavalry, and pursued 
them even to the gates. He then passed again 
the river, and closing the rear of all. the pha- 
lanx, continued his march forwards, without 
any loss. 

He had just now gained the end of the defile, 
when the night suddenly came on, and forced 
him to encamp, without advancing any farther. 
It happened, that the place which the guides 
were thus compelled, as it were by accident, to 
mark out for the encampment, was that very 
ground, which an army would take by choice, 
if their intention was to pass beyond the city of 
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Sparta, and to make jpeprsions upon the Lace^ 
daomonian territory. For it was situated at the 
extremity of this defile of which we have been 
speaking, in the road which leads to Lacedsemon, 
not only from Tegea, but from all the inland 
parts of Peloponnesus, and stood close upon 
the border of the river, at the distance of two 
stadia only from the city. The side that looked 
towards the river and the city, was covered by 
steep and lofty precipices, which were almost 
inaccessible. And above these rocks, was a level 
plain, which abounded both with earth and 
water, and was also so disposed, that an aj-my 
might at all times enter it, or retire again with 
safety. In a word, whoever has once gained 
possession of this plain, with the precipices 
likewise that are round it, not only may remain 
secure against all attacks from the side of Sparta, 
but is the master also of every thing that enters 
or returns through the defile, 

Philip, having here fixed his camp, in full 
security, on the following day sent his baggage 
away before, and then drew out all his forces 
in order of battle, upon the plain, in sight of 
the city. And, when he had stood for some 
time in that disposition, he then turned aside, 
and directed his route towards Tegea. Arriving 
at the place, in which tlie battle had been 
fought between Antigonus and Cleoraenes, he 
there encamped: and, on the following day, 
when he had first viewed all the neighbouring 
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posts, and olFered sacrifice to the gods upon 
the mountains Eva and Olympus, he strength- 
ened the rear of his army, and continued his 
march forwards to Tegea ; and, having there 
sold all his booty, he passed from thence through 
Argos, and arrived at Corinth. In this place 
he was met by some ambassadors from Rhodes 
and Chios, who came to mediate a peace. The 
king, dissembling his intentions, assured the 
ambassadors, that he had been always strongly 
inclined, and still was ready, to put an end to 
the war; and dismissed them, with orders, that 
they should employ all their power to lead the 
\^tolians into the same sentiments. He then 
went down to Lechseum, designing to sail from 
thence to Phocis, in order to carry into ex- 
ecution in that province some designs of great 
importance. 
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CHAP. III. 

At this time, Leontius, Megaleas, and Pto* 
iemy, being persuaded that they should yet be 
able to intimidate the king, and by that means 
obliterate all their former crimes, dropped 
whispers of sedition among the peltastas and 
the soldiers of the guard : and represented to 
them, that while they alone of all the army 
were, at all times, the first exposed to danger 
for the common safety of the rest, they not 
only were defrauded of their ancient privileges, 
but robbed also of that share in the division of 
the plunder, which, by long custom, they had a 
right to claim. The young men, inflamed by 
these discourses, ran together in a body, and 
began to pillage the houses of the most favoured 
courtiers, and even attempted to burst the doors, 
and to break through the roof of the apart- 
ments of the king. In a short time, therefore, 
the whole city was filled with uproar and with 
tumult. Philip, being informed of this dis- 
order, came running, in great haste, from Le- 
chseum back to Corinth. And having assem- 
bled the Macedonians in the theatre, he en- 
deavoured, both by admonition and by threat- 
enings, to bring them to a sense of their mis- 
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conduct. But, as the confusion still increased, 
sorae were of opinion, that the chief leaders of 
the tumult should be seized and put to death : 
while others judged it to be far more prudent to 
quiet the commotion by gentle means, and that 
no resentment should be shown, on account of 
what had happened. The king, concealing his 
own sentiments, appeared to yield to this last 
advice j and, after some general exhortations, 
returned back again to Lechajum. For, though 
he very well knew, by whose contrivance the 
sedition had been ’raised, yet the times forced 
him to dissemble. After this disorder, he was 
no longer able to carry into execution those de- 
signs, which had invited him to Phocis. 

But Leontius, perceiving that all his projects 
Still were frustrated, and having thrown away 
all hope of being able to succeed in any new 
attempt, was now forced to call Apelles to his 
assistance. He sent, therefore, repeated mes- 
sengers, ui’ging him to return from Chalcis, and 
informed him of all the danger and perplexity 
in which he had been involved, from having 
opposed the counsels of the king. Apelles, 
during his abode in Ghalcis, had raised his 
credit to a very high degree of insolence: re- 
presenting the king, upon all occasions, as a 
young man, that was wholly governed by him : 
and, who had devolved upon him all the royal 
power, with the entire administration of the 
state. The magistrates, therefore, and the other 
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officers of Macedon and Thessaly, referred to 
liim alone the censure of their conduct. And, 
in every city also of Greece, whenever any 
decrees were made, any honours paid, or pre- 
sents offered, there was scarcely any mention 
made of Philip. Apelles obtained all, and go- 
verned all. The king had been, for a long time 
past, informed of these proceedings. But, though 
he bore the insult with great uneasiness and 
pain, and was urged closely by Aratus to' apply 
some remedy, he so well concealed his senti- 
ments, that no person yet tvas able to discover 
what measures he had resolved to take. 

Apelles, being ignorant of all that was de- 
signed against him, and not doubting but that, 
as soon as he should appear again in the pre- 
sence of the king, all things should be admini- 
stered by his directions as before, returned in 
haste from Chalcis to support his friends. As 
he came near to Corinth, t-eontius, Ptolemy, and 
Megaleas, who commanded the peltastae, with 
the rest of the most distinguished bodies of 
the army, employed all their pains to engage 
the troops to meet him at some distance from 
the city. Apelles therefore entered in a kind of 
triumph; attended by great numbers both of 
officers and soldiers; and went directly towards 
the apartments of the king. But as he was 
going to enter, agreeably to his former custom, 
a lictor, who had before received his orders, 
stopped him from advaxicing, and told him that 
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the king was not then at leisure. Apelles stood 
for some time fixed in doubt and wonder, at a 
treatment so strange and unexpected, and after- 
wards retired in great disorder. The company 
that had attended in his train all fell away before 
his face; so that at last he was followed to 
his house by his own servants only. Thus it is 
that all men, in the course even of one short 
moment, attain the highest elevation, and again 
are sunk in ruin. But this chiefly happens 
to those that are found in the courts of kings. 
For as the counters, that are used in calculation, 
are made sometimes equal to a talent, sometimes 
to a farthing, at the will of him who casts up 
the account; so these men likewise, are either rich 
and splendid, destitute and involved in wretched- 
ness, as the nod of their prince decrees. Me- 
galeas, perceiving that he had hoped in vain to 
be protected by the power of Apelles against 
the danger which so nearly threatened him, 
resolved to save himself by flight. The king 
sometimes admitted Apelles to his presence, and 
favoured him with some slight marks of honour: 
but excluded him from all, his counsels; and 
from the banquets which he celebrated with 
his friends, after the business of the day. Within 
some days afterwards, he sailed to Phocis from 
Lechseum, taking Apelles also with him. But 
he was forced to return again from Elatea, 
without being able to accomplish his designs. 
Megaleas seized the occasion of his absence, 
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and fled to Athens; leaving Leontius engaged 
for the twenty talents which he had been con- 
demned to pay. And when the magistrates 
of Athens refused to receive him within their 
city, he retired to Thebes. 

The king embarked at Cirrha with his guards, 
and having landed in the port of Sicyon, went 
from thence into the city, and, paying no regard 
to the invitation of the magistrates, lodged him- 
self in the house of Aratus, with whom he passed 
all his time, and sent Apelles back to Corinth; 
As soon also as he was informed that Megaleas 
had fled, he ordered Taurion to march with the 
peltastaj, who were commanded by Leontius, 
into Triphylia; on pretence that they were 
there to be employed in some action of import- 
ance. But as soon as they had left the city, he 
ordered Leontius to be led away to prison on ac- 
count of the fine, for which he was engaged as 
surety for Megaleas. The peltastse, being soon 
informed by messengers that were sent to them 
from Leontius, of the danger into which he had 
fallen, immediately deputed some of their body 
to the kin g to desire, that if Leontius was charged 
with any new offence, no judgement might be 
passed upon him before their return ; that other- 
wise, they should think themselves despised and 
greatly injured ; for such was the freedom with 
which the Macedonians always were accustomed 
to address their kings. They added also, that if 
nothing more was demanded of him than {>^7 
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the twenty talents for Megaleas, they would them- 
selves discharge the debt by common contribu- 
tion. But this eagerness which the soldiers 
showed to save Leontius served only to incense 
the king much more against him, and hastened 
the order for his death. 

About this time the ambassadors of Rhodes 
and Chios returned from vEtolia, having settled a 
truce of thirty days. They assured the king that 
the .^tolians were inclined to peace; and that 
if he would consent to meet their deputies at 
Rhium, on a day which they had named, he 
would find them heartily disposed to give a quick 
determination to the war. Philip consented to 
the truce; and wrote also to the allies, that they 
should send to Patrae some persons to deliberate 
with him concerning the conditions of the peace. 
He then embarked at Lechaeum, and, after two 
days’ sailing, arrived at Patrse. In this place he 
received some letters from Phocis, which had 
been written by Megaleas to the iEtolians ; ex- 
borting them to persist in the war with confi- 
dence, and assuring them that Philip would soon 
be forced, by the want of necessaries, to abandon 
all his projects. There were added also many se- 
vere and injurious calumnies, with regard both 
to the conduct and the person of the king, 
Philip, when he had seen these letters, was now 
fully sensible that Apelles was the chief con- 
triver of all that had been done to obstruct his 
measures. He gave orders, therefore, that he 
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should immediately be seized, and sent away un- 
der a guard to Corinth, together with his son, 
and a young man his favourite. At the same 
time he ordered Alexander to go to Thebes, and 
to cite Megaleas before the magistrates for the 
payment of his fine. But when this was done, 
Megaleas not waiting for the sentence, destroyed 
himself with his own hands. Within some days 
afterwards Apelles also died, together with his 
son, and favourite. Such was the fate which at 
last befell these traitors ; a fate that was, injus- 
tice, due to all their past transactions, and espe- 
cially to their insolent attempts against Aratus. 

The .^Etolians had wished indeed with earnest- 
ness to be delivered from a war that pressed them 
closely on every side, and which had proved in 
all points contrary to that which they had ex- 
pected from it. For they had vainly hoped that 
they should be able to deal with Philip as with a 
child that was destitute of knowledge and expe- 
rience. But this prince, both in forming his de- 
signs, and in .carrying them also into execution, 
had show’n himself to be a perfect man; while 
themselves, on the other hand, appeared contemp- 
tible as children, as well in every single enterprise, 
as in the general conduct of the war. But when 
they received the news of the^ sedition that was 
raised among the troops, and of the deaths of 
Apelles and Leontius, they began to be persuaded 
that such disorders might ensue as would create 
no small embarrassment to the king. Flattered, 
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therefore, by this hope, they neglected to send 
their deputies to Rhium on the appointed day . 
The king seized with joy the occasion that was 
thus thrown into his hands for continuing the 
war; both because he had the greatest hopes of 
a happy issue from it, and had also secretly re- 
solved, before he arrived, that he would employ 
all his power to retard and obstruct the treaty, 
instead, therefore, of advising the confederates 
who had joined him to entertain any thoughts of 
peace, he, on the contrary, encouraged them still 
to pursue the war with vigour ; and then sailed 
back again to Corinth, From thence he sent the 
Macedonians away through Thessaly to pass the 
winter in their own country ; while himself em- 
barked at Genchrje, and sailing round the coast 
of Attica, arrived through the Euripus at Deme- 
trias. And there finding Ptolemy, who alone 
was left of those that had been engaged in the 
conspiracy with Leontius, he brought him to a 
trial before some Macedonian judges, by whose 
sentence he was condemned to die. 

This was the time in which Annibal, having 
entered Italy, was encamped in sight of the Ro- 
man army upon the banks of the river Po . An- 
tiochus also, having subdued the greatest part of 
Coele-syria, had just now dismissed his army to 
their winter quarters. About the same time Ly- 
curgusj king of Lacedmmon, was forced to fly 
into iEtolia to avoid the fury of the ephori. For 
these magistrates, deluded by a false report, that 
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he designed to raise some disorders in the govern- 
ment, had drawn together a numerous party, and 
came to seize him in his house by night. But 
as he had received timely warning of the danger 
he found means to escape with all his family. 

The winter was now far advanced, and Philip 
had retired to Macedon. Eperatus also, the 
Achajan prffitor, was so sunk in credit and es- 
teem as well among the troops of the republic as 
the mercenaries, that no respect was paid tp his 
commands, nor any measures taken to secure the 
country against the incursions of the enemy. 
The general of the Eleans, Pyrrhias, having re- 
flected on these circumstances, took with him 
fourteen hundred iEtolians, the mercenaries of 
the Eleans, and the forces also of the province, 
amounting to one thousand foot and two hun- 
dred horse, so that the whole number of his 
forces was about three thousand men; and made 
many depredations without remission upon the 
lands of the Dymasans, the Pharmans, and Pa- 
traeans ; and having at last encamped upon a hill 
called Panachaicus, which stood above the city 
of Patr®, he ravaged all the country as far as 
JEgium and Rhium. The cities, being thus in- 
sulted and destroyed, and not able to obtain any 
effectual succours, began to withhold their con- 
tributions to the war. The mercenaries, on the 
other hand, perceiving that the payment of their 
stipends was, from time to time, neglected and 
delayed, refused to march to the assistance of 
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the country. And thus while both sides gratified 
alike their mutual discontent the disorder was 
still increased, till the troops at last all deserted 
from the service. Such were the effects of the 
incapacity and weakness of Eperatus. But while 
all things were thus tending fast to ruin, his ad- 
ministration came at last to an end. At the ap- 
proach of summer he resigned his office, and the 
Achseans made choice of the elder Aratus to he 
praetor. Such was the condition of affairs in 
Europe, 


CHAP. IV. 

From these transactions, since we are now ar- 
rived at a suitable period with respect to time, as 
well as at a proper pause likewise in the relation 
of affairs, we shall go on to describe what passed in 
Asia during the course of this same Olympiad ; 
beginning, as we at firstdesigned,with the war in 
which Antiochus and Ptolemy were engaged to- 
gether for the sovereignty of Coele-syria. For 
though this war, with respect both to the com- 
mencement and the progress of it, was coincident 
with that which we hate last described, and was 
extended also beyond the time in which we have 
now broken our narration, yet it seemed most 
proper that we should give in this place a distinct 
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relation of it, and separate it from the affairs of 
Greece. Nor will the reader find it difficult to 
apprehend the exact time in which all things se- 
verally were transacted; since we have already 
taken care, in relating all that passed in Greece, 
to mention always the beginning and the end of 
the chief events that happened at the same time 
in Asia. But that our work might be, in every 
part, intelligible and clear, it seemed, as we have 
said, most proper that we should separate the af- 
fairs of these two countries, during the course 
only of this Olympiad. For in those that follow 
we shall interweave together in joint order all the 
great transactions that were coincident in time, 
and relate them as they happened from year to 
year. 

As my design, indeed, the most important and 
extensive, if I may be allowed to say it, of all 
that have hitherto been formed, is not to write 
the history of any single country, but to include 
together all the fortunes and transactions of every 
people and of every nation in the habitable 
earth, it vv’ill in a more especial manner be in- 
cumbent on me to dispose and regulate the 
whole with such skill and care as that the order 
and connexion of all that I relate may be fully 
and distinctly understood, as well through the 
work in general as also in its several parts, Vith 
this design, I shall now look back to the earlier 
parts of the reign of Antiochus and Ptolemy^ 
and beginning from some certain and established 
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facts, from thence lead the reader to the war 
which 1 am going to describe. Nor is this care 
to be regarded as a matter of small importance. 
For when the ancients said that a work begun 
was half completed, their intention was to warn 
us that, in every undertaking, our greatest pains 
should be employed to make a good beginning. 
And though this manner of expression may be 
thought by many to be raised beyond the truth, 
yet, in my judgement, it rather falls below it. 
For he may boldly say, not only that a work be- 
gun is half completed, but also that the beginning 
is connected closely even with the end. For hovv 
can we properly begin, unless we have viewed 
our undertaking to its utmost bounds; and 
known, from whence the work is to proceed, to 
what limits we design to extend it, and what also 
is the end proposed ? Or how again shall we be 
able to give any summary account of all that the 
work contains, unless we first compare together 
the beginning with the end, and place before us 
in one view the commencement, order, connex- 
ion, and dependencies, of those events ofwhichwe; 
design to treat? As the beginning, therefore, is 
thus closely joined not only with the middle of 
the work but also with the end, it ought at all 
time? to engage the chief attention both of those 
that write and those also that read a general his- 
tory, And this is that which I shall myself en- 
deavour to observe with the greatest care. 

I am not ignorant, indeed, that many others 
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have boasted, like myself, that they have written 
a general history ; and that their project is the 
greatest and the most important of any that were 
ever offered to the world. Among these is Epho- 
rus ; who was the first, and is indeed the only 
one, who seems to have been in truth engaged in 
such an undertaking. With regard to all the rest 
I shall at present forbear to name them; and 
will only say, that we have seen in our times 
some historians, who, when they have given a 
slight account, within the compass of a few pages 
only, of the war of Annibal against the Romans, 
have boldly called their work a general history, 
and yet all men know, that at this time were ac- 
complished many very signal and important ac- 
tions, both in Spain and Afric, in Sicily and 
Italy; and that this war, the most celebrated, 
and, if we except the first war of Sicily, the 
longest also in its continuance of any that we 
have ever known, drew the eyes of all mankind 
towards it, and filled their minds with anxious 
fear for the event. Yet these historians, when 
they have recorded fewer facts than even those 
painters who, in some of the cities of Greece, are 
employed from time to time to draw upon the 
walls a slight and general sketch of any actions 
that have happened, make no scruple to affirm, 
that they have included in their work the con- 
duct and the various fortunes of the barbarians 
and the Greeks. But to say the truth, as on the 
one hand nothing is so easy as to engage, by 
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words, in the most extensive undertakings ; so on 
the other, nothing is more diiTicult than to carry 
any great design efFectually into execution. For 
the first lies within the power of all who possess 
only a sufficient share of confidence. But the 
latter is the portion of a few, and can scai’cely 
be accomplished even in the course of a long 
and laborious life. Let these reflections, there- 
fore, serve to moderate in some degree the arro- 
gance of those waiters who so vainly extol their 
own productions. I now return again to the 
subject, from whence I was led into this digres- 
sion. 

Ptolemy, who was surnamed Philopator, hav- 
ing after the death of his father destroyed his 
brother Magas with all his friends, reigned alone 
in iEgypt. As by this exploit he had freed 
himself from the dread of any domestic tumults, 
so fortune also seemed to have secured him against 
all danger from abroad. For Seleucus and An- 
tigonus both were dead : and Antiochus and 
Philip, who succeeded in their kingdoms, were 
still in their most tender age. Flattered, there- 
fore, by this prospect of tranquillity and ease he 
began to waste his time in one continual course 
of sports and pleasures j secluding himself from 
every kind of business, and not permitting either 
the nobles of his court* or those that were in- 
trusted with the administration of the kingdom, 
ever to approach him. With regard also to all 
the foreign provinces, the governors were left to 
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pursue their own designs, without any inquiry 
or restraint. And yet these were the parts of 
their dominions which all former kings had at all 
times thought more worthy of their attention, 
even than YEgy pt. For thus, wdhle they w^ere 
masters of Cyprus, and of Ccele-syria, they lay- 
close upon the kings of Syria both by land and 
sea. Possessed also of the most considerable 
cities, posts, and harbours along the coast, from 
Pamphylia towards the Hellespont, as far as 
Lysimachia, they were always able to control 
the powers of Asia, and the islands. And, even 
with respect to Thrace and Macedon, they were 
still ready to attend to all commotions, and repel 
every danger that might threaten them, while 
they held a garrison in iEnos and Maronea, and 
in some cities also that were beyond them. By 
this wise policy, while their power was spread 
wide abroad, they reigned in full security in 
jEgypt, which was covered against all attacks by 
the barrier of their distant provinces. It was not 
without good reason therefore, that they still 
watched over the condition of these countries 
with extreme attention. But Ptolemy rejected 
all this care ; and abandoned himself at once to 
obscene amours and mad debauchery, without 
any intermission or reserve. And from hence it 
happened, as it might indeed be reasonably ex- 
pected, that within a short time afterwards many 
designs were formed to deprive him both of his 
kingdom and his life. 
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The first attempt was made against him hj 
Gleoraenes the Spartan . This prince, during the 
life-time of Euergetes, who had entered into a 
close alliance with him, remained satisfied and 
quiet; being persuaded that he should be able 
to obtain at some convenient time the assistance 
that was necessary to recover again his paternal 
kingdom. But when that monarch had been 
some time dead, and the affairs of Greece were 
in such condition that they seemed aloud to 
demand Cleomenes; when Antigonus was now 
also dead, the Achasans involved in war, and the 
Lacedsemonians, pursuing that very project 
which Cleomenes himself had formed, had J oined 
their arms with the JEtolians against the Mace- 
donians and Achmans ; he was impatient to be 
gone from Alexandria, and urged his departure 
with the greatest earnestness. . He at first desired 
to be dismissed, with some suitable supplies of 
troops and stores. And when this request was 
wdiolly disregarded, he b egged that himself at least 
might be permitted to leave the kingdom with 
his family ; since the times were now so favour- 
able for obtaining again the sovereignty of which 
he had been deprived. The king being immersed 
in sloth and pleasure, paying no attention to 
any thing that was before him, and utterly re- 
gardless also of the future, still foolishly refused 
to hear the petitions of Cleomenes. But Sosibius, 
who was then the first in the administration of 
the kingdom, assembled together his friends to 
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consider what was most proper to be clone. In 
this council it was soon determined, that they 
would not send back Cleoraenes with a fleet and 
forces. For besides that, from the time in which 
Antigonus had died, they had entirely disregarded 
all the affairs abroad, and, on that account, con- 
sidered the expense that must attend this expedi- 
tion as a thing unnecessary; they were appre- 
hensive likewise, that as there was now no gene- 
ral left that was equal to Cleomenes, this prince 
would soon be able to subdue all Greece with 
little difficulty, and might then turn his arms per- 
haps against themselves, and become to .-Egypt a 
most dangerous and formidable enemy. And 
this indeed was rather to be dreaded, because he 
had viewed the whole state of their affairs in the 
clearest light, had conceived a high and just con- 
tempt of the conduct and manners of the king; 
and had also seen that many parts of their domi- 
nions were independent and far separated from 
the rest, and offered many favourable opportuni- 
ties for action to a dexterous enemy. For at this 
time there were many ships at Samos, and a con- 
siderable number also of troops at Ephesus. 
From these reasons they concluded that it was by 
no means proper to furnish him with the supplies 
that were desired. On the other hand, if they 
should dismiss a man so great and eminent after 
they had thus contemptuously slighted his re- 
quest, it was manifest that he would from thence 
become their most implacable and sharpest 
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enemy. It remained, therefore, that, in spite of 
his own desire and inclinations, he should be still 
detained at Alexandria. But this design was at 
once, without deliberation, condemned by all. 
For they judged it would be much too dangerous 
to shut up a lion in the same fold with sheep, 
Sosibius, more than all the rest, was apprehen- 
sive of the ill eifects of such a measure j from 
the reasons which I am going to relate. 

At the time when the design was formed 
to destroy Magas and Berenice, the persons 
who conducted it were distracted with no 
small solicitude; chiefly, lest the bold and reso- 
lute spirit of the princess should baffle their 
attempts, and defeat the whole conspiracy . In 
this appreheirsion they employed great pains to 
draw the courtiers to their party ; and promised 
large rewards to all, in case that their project 
should be attended with success. Among the. 
rest, Sosibius had recourse especially to Cleo- 
menes; wfliom he knew to be a man of deep 
sense and judgement, well versed in the conduct 
of great affairs, and who at this time was solicit- 
ing some assistance from the king. Flattering 
him therefore wdth the hopes of obtaining all 
that he desired, he disclosed to him the secret of 
the whole design. Cleomenes, perceiving that 
his mind was filled with doubt and apprehen- 
sion, and that he dreaded more especially 
some resistance from the foreign troops, ex- 
horted him to lay aside his fears; and promised 
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that these mercenaries, instead of taking arms 
against him, should be even ready to assist him 
in his project, in case that there should be occa- 
sion for it. And when Sosibi us appeared sur- 
prised at this assurance, “ Do you not see,” 
continued he, “ that there are three thousand 
men from Peloponnesus, and a thousand Cre- 
tans; who all, at the least nod which I shall 
make, will join to execute your orders? And 
when these troops are drawn together for your 
defence, what have you left to dread ? the sol- 
diers of Syria and Caria?” Soslbius heard this 
discourse with pleasure, and was greatly encou- 
raged by it to persist in his design. But after- 
wards, when he saw the w'eakness and effe- 
minacy of the king, the words that were now 
spoken by Cleomenes were for ever present to 
his mind; and forced him to reflect continuallj 
upon the enterprising disposition of this prince, 
and the favour in which he stood among the 
mercenaries. At this time, therefore, he re- 
solved to engage his friends, and Ptolemy him- 
self, to consent that Cleomenes should be seized, 
and shut up in close confinement. And this 
was soon eftected in the following manner. 

There w'as a certain Messenian named Nica- 
goras, who had received the rights of hospitalitjf 
from the father of Arcliidamus, king of Lacedae- 
mon: and from thence some kind of intercourse, 
though slight and general, had been still preserv- 
ed between the son also and himself. But when 
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Archidamus, in order to avoid the vengeance of 
Cleomenes, was forced to fly from Sparta, and 
sought refuge in Messene, Nicagoras received 
him into his house, and supplied him with all 
necessaries : and, as they conversed together 
continually, a mutual inclination to each other 
hy degrees took place, which, at last, was 
ripened into the most perfect confidence and 
friendship. When Cleomenes, therefore, some 
time afterwards, gave hopes that he would again 
be reconciled to Archidamus, and permit him to 
return, Nicagoras was employed at his own 
request to settle the conditions of the treaty. 
And when these were on both sides ratified, 
Archidamus set out to return to Sparta 5 and 
thought himself secure in the agreement, that 
had been thus negociated hy his friend. But 
Cleomenes met him upon the road and killed 
him; but suffered Nicagoras, with the rest of 
the attendants, to escape. Nicagoras concealed 
his sentiments, and outwardly professed great 
obligations to Cleomenes, who had thus spared 
his life. But in his mind he bore a strong re- 
sentment of the action: because it seemed that 
through his means chiefly the king had fallen 
into the snare that proved so fatal to him. 

This man then, about the time of which 
we are speaking, arrived at Alexandria, with 
some horses which he had brought to sell. As 
he came to- land he saw Cleomenes, who was 
walking with Hippitas and Panteus, near the 
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harbour. Cleomenes saluted him with great 
affection, and inquired the businessof his voyage. 
And when Nicagoras told him that ^ he had 
brought some horses, “ I could wish,” said he, 
“ most heartily, that you had rather brought 
some catamites and dancers; for these are the 
amusement of the present king.” Nicagoras 
then smiled, but made no reply. But some days 
afterwards, being admitted, upon the business 
of his horses, to the presence of Sosibius, in 
order to incense him against Cleomenes, he 
reported to him this discourse. And when 
he observed that he was heard with pleasure, 
he discovered all the grounds of his own aver- 
sion against that prince. When Sosibius found 
that he was in reality an enemy to Cleomenes, 
he offered to him some considerable presents, 
and promising also more, prevailed upon him 
to write a letter, which should contain some 
charge, against Cleomenes, and to leave it sealed 
with orders to a servant to deliver it within 
some days after his departure. Nicagoras en- 
tered readily into all the project, and sailed 
away from Alexandria. The letter was then 
delivered to Sosibius; who carried it, together 
with the servant, to the king. The servant 
declared that Nicagoras had left the letter, with 
orders that he should deliver it to Sosibius. 
The letter itself imported, that Cleomenes, if the 
king should still persist in refusing the supplies 
that were necessary for his return, had resolved 
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soon to raise commotions in the kingdom, So- 
sibius, seizing the occasion, urged the king and 
all that yvere about him to admit no delay, but 
instantly to prevent the treason by securing the 
person of Cleomenes. And this accordingly 
was done. They allotted to him for his resi- 
dence a house of great extent, in which he 
was guarded carefully: so that he differed in no 
respect from other prisoners, except only that 
his prison was of a larger size. 

Cleomenes, when he had weighed all the 
circumstances of his present state, and per- 
ceived that there was no room left for hope, 
was determined to attempt and hazard every 
thing, in order to regain his liberty: not so 
much in expectation that he should be able 
to succeed in the design, since he was destitute 
of all the necessary means; but rather because 
he had resolved to die a glorious death, without 
suffering any thing that might disgrace his 
former greatness; having fixed, as I suppose, his 
whole attention upon that noble sentiment of 
the poet, so flattering to men of elevated minds: 

Welcpme fate! 

^Tis true I perish, yet 1 perish great: 

Yet in a mighty deed 1 shall expire ; 

Let future ages hear it, and admire 

Having waited, therefore, till the king was 
^ Pope, Iliad, 22. • 
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gone from Alexandria to Canopus, he then, 
spread a report among his guards, that he 
should soon obtain his liberty. Upon this 
pretence he feasted all his family; and distri- 
buted among his soldiers also meat and wine, 
and crowns of flowers. The guards, not sus- 
pecting any kind of fraud, gave full indulgence 
to their appetites. And when at last they had 
drunk to great excess, Cleomenes, with his 
friends and servants, having poniards in their 
hands, passed through them miperceived, about 
the middle of the day. \¥hen they came into 
the street, they there met Ptolemy, who, in the 
absence of the king, was intrusted with the 
government of the city: and having struck a 
terror into his attendants, they pulled him from 
his chariot, and shut him up; and then called 
aloud to the people to resume their liberty. 
But when the multitude were all so struck with 
terror at the boldness of the attempt, that none 
approached to join them, they directed their 
way towards the citadel, with design to force 
their entrance, and take the prisoners to their 
assistance. But the olBcers, in apprehension of 
this accident, had strongly barred the gates. 
Disappointed, therefore, in this hope likewise, 
they at last killed themselves with their own 
poniards : and then showed a courage that was 
truly Spartan. In this manner fell Gleonienes; 
a prince whose manners were dexterous and 
insinuating, as hiscapacity in the administration 
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of affairs was great; and who, to express his 
character in a word, was most admirably formed 
by nature both for a general and a king. 

Within a short time after this event Theodotus 
the governor of Coele-syria, an iEtolian by his 
birth, resolved to enter into treaty with An- 
tiochus, and to deliver to him the cities of 
his province. He was urged to this design 
partly by the contempt which he had conceived 
of Ptolemy, on account of his lazy and luxurious 
life ; and partly also because he was persuaded 
that some ill designs had been formed against 
himself by the ministers of the court. For not 
long before, though he had performed many 
important services, as well on other occasions, 
as more especially at the time in which An- 
tiochus first invaded Ccele-syria, he not only 
had received no reward or favour, but on the 
contrary was ordered to/eturn to Alexandria, and 
even found it difficult to escape with life. An- 
tiochus received his offer with the greatest joy : 
and the agreement was in a short time fully 
regulated. But we shall now perform for this 
house, likewise, what we have done with respect 
to Ptolemy; and looking back to the time in 
which Antiochus began to reign, shall from 
thence give a short account of the chief events 
to the commencement of the war which we are 
now preparing to describe. 
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CHAP. V. 

ANTIOCHUS was the youngest son of Se- 
leucus, surriamed Calliniciis. As soon as his 
father was dead, and his elder brother had, in 
right of his birth, succeeded in the throne, heat 
first retired from the court, and fixed his resi- 
dence in the upper Asia. But some time after- 
wards, when his brother haying passed mount 
Taurus with an army was deprived of his life by 
treachery, as we before related, he returned and 
took possession of the kingdom; leaving to 
Achaeus the government of the country that 
was on this side of mount Taurus. At the 
same time also he intrusted to the care of 
Molon, and of Alexander, Molon’s brother, all 
the upper provinces; and appointed the first 
to be the governor of Media, and the other 
of Persis. 

But not long afterwards, these two, despising 
the king on account of his tender age, being 
incited also by the hope that Achmus might be 
engaged to enter with them into their design, 
but chiefly because they dreaded the cruel 
disposition, and the wicked arts of Hermias, who 
was then the first in the administration of af- 
fairs, resolved to throw off their allegiance, and 
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employ all their power to engage the upper 
provinces to revolt. 

Hermias was, , by birth, a Carian; and had 
been intrusted with the supreme direction of 
the kingdom by Seleucus, the brother of Ah- 
tiochus, when he set out upon his expedition 
towards mount Taurus. Raised to this high post, 
he grew jealous of all besides that were in any 
ttianner distinguished in the court, And being 
by nature cruel, he sometiittes aggravated little 
faults into crimes of moment, and punished 
them w'ith the last severity. Sometimes, him- 
self both forged the accusation and decided 
as the judge, without any remorse or pity. 
Above all the rest, he wished naost earnestly 
for some occarion by which he might destroy 
Epigenes, who had led the forces back that 
had attended on Seleucus. For he knew that 
he was a man of eminent abilities, both in the 
cabinet and the field ; and that his authority 
also among the troops was great. Having 
marked him, therefore, as the chief object of 
his fear and hatred, he attended carefully to 
feYery accident that might furnish him with some 
pretence against him. At this time, when the 
king had called together a council, to deliberate 
on the measures that were most proper to be 
taken against the rebels, and had commanded 
every man to speak his sentiments, Epigenes, 
who rose np the first, advised, that, in a matter 
of so near and great importance, no moment 
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should be lost: that the king himself should 
hasten in person to the place, and not suffer 
the occasion to escape : that, by his presence 
in the country with a sufficient force, either 
Melon must at once be forced to abandon his 
designs, or, in case that he still should have the 
boldnes.s to persist, the people would all join to 
seize, and deliver him a prisoner to the king. 
He had scarcely ended, when Hermias, rising 
full of rage, declared, that Epigenes, for a long 
time past, had harboured secretly such counsels 
in his heart, as were the most pernicious to the 
kingdom; but, that now his sentiments had 
appeared without disguise, since he had thus 
urged the king to march in person, into a coun- 
try that was armed against him, with a force 
too small for his security, and, in a word, to 
throw himself at once into the power of the 
rebels. He then said no more; but, being 
satisfied with having stamped this first bad im- 
pression of Epigenes, so that his words seemed 
rather the effect of an inconsiderate and hasty 
peevishness, than of any settled hatred, he went 
on to deliver his own opinion; which was, that 
the king should lay aside all thoughts of march- 
ing against Melon, and rather turn his arms 
against the king of Egypt. For, being himself 
unskilled in the affairs of war, he feared to 
encounter with the danger, w'hich this expe- 
dition seemed to promise : and was persuaded, 
on the other hand, that Ptolemy, a prince im- 
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mersed in sloth and pleasure, might be attacked 
with little hazard. Having thus struck a terror 
into all the members of the council, he gave to 
Xenon, and to Theodotus, a native of Her- 
mione, the conduct of the forces that were or- 
dered to be sent against the rebels. 

From this time also, he never ceased to press 
the king continually, to enter Coele-syria with 
an army : being persuaded, that if this young 
prince should be once enclosed on every side by 
war, perplexed with difficulties, and distressed 
by danger, he would stand so much in need of 
his constant counsel and assistance, that he 
never would be able to entertain a thought of 
inquiring into any of his former faults, or make 
any attempt to divest him of that power of 
which he was then possessed. At last, there- 
fore j having forged a letter, which he pretended 
had been sent to him from Achseus, he carried 
it to the king. The import of it was, “that 
Ptoleniy had strongly urged Achasus to assume 
the royal diadem, and promised to assist him 
both with ships and money, in case that he 
would declare himself the sovereign of the 
countries which he, at that time, governed: that, 
in fact, he already was the sovereign of them ; 
and, why then sho uld he envy himself the name, 
and foolishly reject the crown which was thus 
placed upon his head by fortune?” Ahtioehus 
gave full credit to this letter, and was now fixed 
in the design of invading Coele-syria without 
delay. 
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About this time, while the king was at Se- 
leucia, near Zeugma, Laodice, who was de- 
signed to be his wife, arrived from Cappadocia, 
conducted by Diognetus. She was the daughter 
of king Mithridates, and was a virgin. Mithri- 
dates himself derived his descent from one of 
those seven Persians who killed the Magus; and 
boasted also, that his kingdom, which stood 
upon the coast of the Euxine sea, was the same 
which had first been given to his ancestors by 
Darius. Antiochus, attended by a numerous 
train of courtiers, met the princess on her jour- 
ney; and solemnized the’ nuptials with such 
splendour and magnificence, as were worthy of 
a king. From thence he went down to An- 
tiochia; and, having declared Laodice his queen, 
began to make all the necessaiy preparations 
for the war. 

During this time, Molon, with the assistance 
of his brother Alexander, who engaged, with- 
out reserve, in the same design, drew to his 
party all the people of his government; partly 
by the promise of great riches and rewards, and 
partly also by intimidating the chief men of the 
country, to whom he showed some letters of a 
severe and threatening strain, which he pre- 
tended to have been written by the king. He 
took care also to secure himself against all 
danger from the neighbouring provinces; hav- 
ing, by large presents, gained the favour of the 
governors. And, when his measures were all 
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fully regulated, he began his march with a very 
numerous array, and advanced to meet the forces 
of the king. 

The generals Xenon and Theodotus were 
struck with terror at his approach, and retired 
into the cities. Molon, therefore, became at 
once the master of all the country round A- 
polionia, which abounded with supplira and 
stores of every kind in the greatest quantity. 
Before this success, his power, indeed, was 
greatly to be dreaded, on account of the riches 
and the wide extent of the country which he 
governed. For all the royal herds of horses 
are bred among the Medes. Their cattle and 
their fruits are scarcely to be numbered. Nor is 
it easy to express the natural strength and great- 
ness of this province. 

For Media, which is situated near the midst 
of Asia, far surpasses every other province, as 
well in its extent, as in the height also, and the 
number of the mountains with which the country 
all is covered. It commands likewise many great 
and powerful nations, that are situated dose upon 
the borders of it. On the side towards the 
east, are those desert plains that lie between 
Persis and Parrhasiaj the passes that are called 
the Caspian gates; and the Tapyrian moun- 
tains, which are not far distant from the Hyrca- 
nian sea. On the south it extends towards 
the borders of Mesopotamia, Apollonia, and 
Persis; and is covered by the mountain Zagrus, 
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which rises to a hundred Stadia itt its height; 
and whose summit, being parted into many- 
separate hilis, forms deep declivities and spa- 
cious valleys, which are inhabited by the Cos-s 
sseans, the Corbrenm, Carchians, and other bar- 
barous tribes ail celebrated for their prowess and 
dexterity in war. Towards the west it is closely 
joined to the people called the Atropatians ; 
who themselves are not far distant from the 
nations that reside upon the borders of the 
Euxine sea. And lastly, this province, on the 
side towards the north, is bounded by the Ely- 
mseans, Ariaracae, Gaddusians, and the Matia- 
nians; and commands those countries, likewise, 
that extend towards that part of the Pontus 
which is joined with the Maeotis. The province 
itself is broken into many parts, by various 
chains of mountains, which cover it, at certain 
distances,' from east to west: and the plains 
between are all filled with villages and cities. 
Molon, therefore, being master of a province so 
considerable, and which was indeed itself a 
kingdom, was before, as we have said, very 
greatly to be dreaded. But now, when the 
generals of the king had yielded to him all the 
open country, and this first success had in- 
spired his troops with confidence, his power ap- 
peared so great and formidable that all the people 
of Asia were struck with consternation, and 
began to lose all hope of being able to resist his 
arms. At first, therefore, he resolved to pass 
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the Tigris, and to besiege Seleuci a. But being 
prevented in this design by Zeuxis, who had 
removed all the boats that were upon the river, 
he retreated hack again to a place that was 
called the Camp, in the neighbourhood of Ctesi- 
phon, and made the necessary preparations to 
pass the winter there with his army. 

As soon as the king received the news that 
Molon had already made so quick a progress, 
and that bis generals had retired before him, he 
resumed again his first design, and resolved 
to suspend his expedition against Ptolemy, and 
to march without any new delay immediately 
against the rebels. But Hermias, persisting 
still in his former project, gave to Xenoetas, an 
Achaean, the supreme command of all the 
forces, and sent him against Molon. It was 
proper, he said, that generals should be em- 
ployed to bring back rebellious subjects to their 
duty; but that a king should only take the field 
against a king, when the contest was for 
glory and for empire. And as Antiochus was 
at this time wholly in l^is power, he imme- 
diately began his march to Apamea; assembled 
the troops together; and from thence advanced 
to Laodicea. From this city, the king con- 
tinued his route with all the army, and having 
passed the desert, entered a close and narrow 
valley, which lies between the Libanus and An- 
tilibanus, and is called the Vale of Marsyas. 
The narrowest part of tlve valley is covered 
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by a lake and marshy ground, from whence are 
gathered aromatic reeds. The two sides of it 
are secured by two fortresses, the one of which 
is called Bronchi, and the other Gerrha, which 
leave but a very inconsiderable space between 
them. The king, having marched some days 
along the valley, and, in his way, reduced the 
cities that were near, came, at last to Gerrha; 
and, finding that Theodotus the iEtolian, had 
posted a sufficient force in both the fortresses, 
had fortified with trenches and with pallisades 
the pass that led along the lake, and had placed 
some troops in every part that was commodious 
for it, he, at first, endeavoured to dislodge the 
enemy, and to force his passage. But, as all 
the posts were thus strongly fortified, he suffered 
great loss in the attempt, without being able to 
annoy the enemy^. And, as Theodotus also was 
at this timeffirm in the interests of his master, he, 
at last, was forced to abandon the design. 

Antiochus, being thus repulsed, and not able 
to surmount the difficulties that w'ere before him, 
at the same time also received the news that Xe- 
noetas had suffered an entire defeat, and that all 
the upper provinces had submitted to the rebels. 
He resolved, therefore, to lay aside at once all 
farther thoughts of the expedition in wbich he was 
now engaged, and to turnback again without de- 
lay to the assistance of his own proper kingdom. 

For XencEtas being raised, as we have said, to 
the supreme command, and invested with a power 
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to which his hopes had never dared to aspirej re- 
jected with disdain the counsels of his friends, 
and pursued, in all his conduct, the dictates only 
of his own hasty and impetuous will. He led 
the army, however, to Seleucia ; and being joined 
there by Diogenes and Pythiades, the first of 
whom was governor of the Susian province, and 
the other of the Red Sea, he advanced with all 
his forces, and encamped in sight of the enemy, 
having the Tigris in his front. But being assur- 
ed by many soldiers, who swam over to him from 
the camp of Melon, that, if he would pass the ri- 
ver, the whole army of the rebels, who were jea- 
lous of their general’s greatness, and in their 
hearts still preserved a strong afiection for the 
king, would at once embrace his party, he re- 
solved immediately to transport his forces to the 
other side , and at first made a show as if he had 
designed to lay a bridge across the river in a part 
that formed a kind of island. But as he was 
wholly destitute of all things that were proper for 
his purpose this attempt gave no solicitude to 
Melon. But afterwards when he had drawn to- 
gether all the boats that he w'as able to procure, 
he selected from the army the bravest of the 
forces, both infantry and cavalry, and leaving the 
care of the camp to Zeuxis and Pythiades, he 
marched down the stream to the distance of 
about eighty stadia from the place in which Me- 
lon lay encamped, passed the river without re- 
sistance, and encamped upon a very advantage- 
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ous ground, which was almost every way sur- 
rounded by the river, and covered also in the 
other parts by pools and marshes that were not 
easy to be passed. As soon as Molon was in- 
formed of what had happened he sent away his 
cavalry, in the hope that they would be able with 
little difficulty to intercept the forces as they 
passed the river, and obtain an easy victory over 
those that had already gained the land. But 
these troops, as they approached, were them- 
selves soon vanquished, without any efforts of the 
enemy. For being wholly unacquainted with 
the ground they were plunged at every step into 
pits and pools ; and being thus deprived of the. 
power of resisting, were there all destroyed. Xe- 
ncetas, who was still persuaded that the rebels, 
upon his first approach, would run to embrace 
his pa.rty, continued his march afterwards along 
the river, and encamped very near the enemy. 
Molon, either by stratagem or because he was 
apprehensive that the troops might indeed 
be inclined to join Xenoetas, left all hi.s bag- 
gage behind him in the camp, and begin- 
ning his march by night, directed his route to- 
wards Media. Xencetas, not doubting but that 
the retreat of Molon was the effect of fear and 
Wnt of confidence in his troops, took possession 
of the camp from which the enemy had retired ; 
and brought over also all his cavalry, together 
with the baggage, which he had left on the other 
side of the river under the command of Zeuxis. 
He then assembled the troops together, and ex- 
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horted them boldly to expect a happy issue from 
the war, since Molon had already fled. He or- 
dered them to take their full repast, and to he 
ready at break of day to pursue the enemy. The 
soldiers, being thus filled with confidence, and 
finding all kinds of provisions in the camp, began 
to eat and drink without any moderation or re- 
straint, till they fell at last into that state of care- 
less and insensible security which is the usual at- 
tendant of excess. 

But Molon, when he had gained a proper dis- 
tance, ordered his troops to take their supper, and 
then returned again towards the camp ; and arriv- 
ing about break of day forced the intrenchraents, 
and fell with fury upon the enemy while they 
were aU dispersed and drowned in wine. Xe- 
ncetas, struck with consternation, and having in 
vain employed his efforts to raise the soldiers from 
their drunken sleep, threw himself into the mid- 
dle of the combatants, and lost his life. The 
greatest part of the troops were destroyed sleeping 
in their beds. The rest plunged into the river, 
and hoped to gain the camp that was on the 
other side. But of these the greater part were 
also lost. In a word, disorder, noise, and tumult 
were spread through all the camp. Every mind 
was filled with horror and distraction. In this 
state the troops, as they turned their eyes towards 
the camp on the opposite shore, which stood in 
full view, and at a very inconsiderable distance 
from them, forgot at once the strength and rapid 
violence of the stream that was between. Blind- 
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ed, therefore, by their fears, and urged by the eager 
hopes of life, they leaped into the river ; and even 
threw into it their horses and their baggage, as if 
the stream, by some kind of providential care, 
would have assisted them in their distress, and 
wafted them to the opposite bank in safety. But 
how lamentable, and how full of horror was the 
scene ! Men struggling with the waters ; horses 
also, and beasts of burthen, floating down the 
stream ; with arms, dead carcasses, and every 
kind of baggage. 

Molon, being thus master of the camp, passed 
the river without resistance, and gained posses- 
session also of the other camp, from which 
Zeuxis had retired at his approach. After this 
success he advanced with all his army to Seleucia, 
and took it in the first assault ; for Zeuxis still 
fled before him, together with Diomedon, the go- 
vernor of the city. From hence he marched 
through the country, and subdued without any 
difficulty all the upper provinces. Having made 
himself master of Babylon, with the country 
which extends along the borders of the Red Sea, 
he came to Susa, and took this city also in the 
first assault ; but failed in his attempt to reduce 
the citadel, into which Diogenes had thrown 
himself with a body of forces. Leaving, there- 
fore, one part of his array to invest the place, he 
returned back again with the rest to Seleucia, 
upon the Tigris. And having carefully refreshed 
his troops, and encouraged them to pursue the 
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war, be again took the field, and subdued all the 
Country which lay along the Tigris, and was call- 
ed Parapotamia, as far as to the city Europus, 
and all Mesopotamia likewise as far as Dura. 

The news of these rapid victories forced Antio- 
chus, as we have already said, to lay aside all 
thoughts of reducing Gcele-syria, and to turn his 
whole attention upon the danger which so nearly 
threatened him. He assembled, therefore, a se- 
cond council, and commanded every one to de- 
clare his sentiments with respect to the measures 
tiiat were most proper to be taken to check the 
progress of the rebels. Epigenes again spoke the 
first, and said,, that before tlie enemy had gained 
such great advantages, his opinion was, that the 
king should march himself into the country with- 
out delay ; and that he still persisted in the same 
advice. He had scarcely ended when Hermias, 
giving now full scope to his resentment, vented 
his rage in severe reproaches, and charged Epi- 
genes with many bitter accusations, which were 
both absurd and false. He extolled the merit 
also of his own great services ; and pressed the 
king, with the utmost earnestness, by no means 
to desist from his first design, or abandon, upon 
so slight a show of reason, the hopes which he 
had conceived of joining Ccele-syria to his em- 
pire. But this conduct gave no small offence to 
the whole assembly. Antiochus himself was 
also much displeased; and employed all his 
power to quiet the contention ; which he at last 
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indeed efFected, but not without great difficulty. 
The measures which Epigenes had advised were 
approved by all the council, as the wisest and 
most necessary in the present circumstances. It, 
therefore, was resolved, that all other business 
should give place, and that the king should em- 
ploy all his force against the rebels without 
delay. 

As soon as the affair was thus decided, Her- 
mias let fall at once all farther contest, and con- 
formed himself to this opinion, together with the 
rest. And declaring also, that when a resolution 
once was taken, every man was obliged in duty 
to receive it without objection or excuse, he ap- 
plied himself in earnest, and with the greatest di- 
ligence, to make all the necessary preparations 
for the war. But when the troops were drawn 
'together to Apamea, and a sedition had broken 
out among them, on account of some arrears 
that were owing to them from their pay, observ- 
ing that the king was filled with consternation, 
and seemed to fear that this disorder, having hap- 
pened at a time so critical, might be attended 
with some fatal consequences, he offered to dis- 
charge, at his own expense, the allowance that 
was due, on condition only that Epigenes should 
be dismissed. For he said, that as their mutual 
contests and resentment had been raised to such 
a height, it was greatly to be feared that their 
presence together in the army would soon prove 
the source of some new disorders, which might. 
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be fatal in the conduct of the war. The king, 
who knew that Epigenes had gained a consum- 
tnate skill in the art of war, and who wished espe- 
cially, on that account, that he might attend him 
in his expedition, received this demand with 
great reluctance and concern. But being pressed 
and closely urged on every side by the officers of 
his house, and by all his guards and servants, 
whom Hermias, by his wicked artifices, had en- 
gaged in his designs, he was no long master of 
himself, but was forced to yield to what the times 
required; to consent to all that was proposed, 
and to send orders to Epigenes that he should re- 
main at Apamea. The members of the council 
were all seized with terror. The troops, having 
obtained their wishes, returned again to their du- 
ty, and were disposed to advance all the interests 
of Hermias, who had thus procured the payment 
of their stipends. The Cyrrhestee alone, who 
were in number about six thousand men, per- 
sisted still in their revolt ; and having separated 
themselves from the rest of the army, for some 
time occasioned no small trouble. But they 
w'ere at last defeated in a set engagement with 
one of the generals of the king ; who destroyed 
the greater part of them in the action, and forced 
the rest to surrender at discretion. 

Hermias, having thus struck all the friends of 
the king with terror, and secured to himself the 
favor and aftection of the army, began his march, 
•together with the king ; and about the same time 
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alsoj formed the follovring contrivance to destroy 
Epigenes ; having engaged in his design Alexis, 
who commanded in the citadel of Apamea. A 
letter was written in the name of Molon to Epi- 
genes, and was placed privately among his papers, 
by a servant whom they bad gained by large 
promises to their party. Some time afterwards, 
Alexis came to Epigenes, and demanded, whe- 
ther he had not received some letters from the 
rebels. Epigenes, not without some show of in- 
dignation, denied the charge. But Alex is, hav- 
ing replied that he would search, entered hastily 
into his apartments, found the letter, and upon 
that pretence immediately killed Epigenes. The 
king was prevailed on to believe that he had 
merited his fate ; and those that were about the 
court, though they had some suspicion of the 
treachery, were restrained to silence by their 
fears. 

The king now advanced towards the Eu- 
phrates, and being joined by the forces that were 
there, he continued his march from thence, and 
came to Antiochia in Mygdonia about the be- 
ginning of the winter. And having rested during 
forty days, till the extreme severity of the cold 
was passed, he again decamped, and arrived at 
Liba, and there called together his council, to 
deliberate on the route by which he should ad- 
vance against the rebels, who were at this time 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon, and to consi- 
der also by what means the army might most 
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commodiously be furnished with provisions in 
their march. In this assembly it was urged by 
Hermias, that they should continue their route 
along the Tigris ; by which means they would 
be covered not only by that river but by the Ly- 
cus also, and the Caprus. Zeuxis, to whose view 
the late lamentable fortune of Epigenes was pre- 
sent, for some time feared to declare his senti- 
ments. But as the measure that was now pro- 
posed was sure to be attended with inevitable 
ruin, he at last ventured to advise, that they 
should pass the Tigris. He showed, “that in 
general the route along the river was very rough 
and difiTicult ; that after having advanced to a 
considerable distance, and passed a desert also, 
which was not to be traversed in less than six 
days’ march, they must at last arrive at the place 
that was called the Royal Camp ; that if the 
enemy should first have gained possession of this 
post it would be impossible for them to advance 
beyond it ; nor could they, on the other hand, 
return back again through the desert without 
the danger of being lost in their retreat, through 
the want of necessaries ; whereas, on the other 
hand, if the king would now pass the river it was 
not to be doubted but that all the Apollonians 
W’ould seize at once the occasion of his pre- 
sence, and return again to their duty, since they 
were joined to Molon not by any affection, but 
by necessity and fear ; that as the country was 
rich and fertile, the troops might from thence be 
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furnished with provisions in the greatest plenty . 
that Melon, being thus cut off from his return 
to Media, and deprived of the subsistence like- 
wise which he had hitherto received from all this 
province, must of necessity be forced to venture 
on a battle ; or in case he should decline it, that 
his troops would soon revolt, and run to embrace 
the party of the king.” This opinion was con- 
sented to by all. They divided the army, there- 
fore, into three separate bodies ; passed the river, 
in three different parts with all their baggage; 
and came to Dura, which was then besieged by 
one of the generals of Molon. But the . siege 
was raised upon their first approach. They then 
continued ther march forwards without delay, 
and having on the eighth day passed beyond the 
Oricus, arrived at Apollonia. 

When Molon was informed that Antiochus 
advanced fast towards him, distrusting on the 
one hand the fidelity of the people of Susiaua 
and of Babylon, who had so lately been con- 
strained to join his party, and dreading also, on 
the other hand, that his return to Media might 
be soon cut off, he resolved to lay a bridge across 
the Tigris, to transport his anny over, and pos- 
sess himself, before Antiochus, of those moun- 
tains that stood upon the borders of the Apollo- 
nian territory ; being persuaded, that with the 
assistance of his Gyrtian slingers, who were very 
numerous, he should be able to maintain that 
post against the king. This design was imme- 
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diately carried into execution. He passed the ri- 
ver, and continued his march forwards with the 
greatest haste. But when he had just reached 
the mountains, his light-armed troops that were 
sent before, were met by those of the king, who 
had also begun his march from ApoHonia with 
all his army . These troops at first engaged to- 
gether in some slight skirmishes ; but as the main 
bodies now approached, they severally retired, 
and encamped tegether with their respective ar- 
mies, leaving the distance of about forty stadia 
between the camps. 

When night came on, Molon, having consi- 
dered with himself how difficult and dangerous 
it was to lead an army of rebels against their so- 
vereign, face to face, and in the clear light of 
day, resolved to attack Antiochus in the night. 
He selected, therefore, all the bravest of his 
troops, and taking a circuit round, designed to 
choose some eminence, and to fall from thence 
upon the royal camp. But being informed that 
ten young soldiers had left him in the march, and 
gone to join the king, he was forced to desist 
from this design, and return back again to his 
own intrenchments, which he entered about 
Break of day, and spread great disorder through 
all the camp. For the soldiers, being thus sud- 
denly awakened from their sleep, were so terrified 
by the noise and tumult of his entry, that they 
began to fly with great precipitation from the 
camp. Molon employed all his pains to calm 
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their apprehensions, and, as effectually as the 
time would then perniit, quieted the disorder. 

As soon as day appeared, the king, having 
drawn out all his forces, ranged them in order of 
battle. Upon the right wing he placed first the 
cavalry that were armed with lances, under the 
command of Ardys, a general of consummate 
skill and bravery. Next to these were the Cre- 
tan troops; then the tectosages; after these, 
the Grecian mercenaries ; and last of all, in the 
same line, the phalanx. Upon the left wing 
stood the cavalry, who were called the compa- 
nions of the king. The elephants, which weretei 
in number, were stationed, at certain distances, 
in front of all the army. Some cohorts also both 
of infantry and cavalry were distributed into both 
the wings ; with orders that they should surround 
the enemy, and fall upon their flank, as soon as 
the battle was begun. The king then went round 
the army, and raised the courage of the troops 
by a short harangue, such as the time required. 
He gave the care of the left wing to Hermias and 
Zeuxis, and himself commanded in the right. 

Molon drew out likewise all his forces, and 
ranged them in order of battle, but not without 
the greatest difficulty ; for the tumult and con- 
fusion that were raised in the night before had 
not yet subsided. At last, however, having ob- 
served the disposition of the enemy, he placed his 
cavalry also upon the wings ; and the peltaphori, 
the Gauls, and all his heavy-armed forces in the 
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centre. The archers, slingers, and all the rest of 
the light-armed troops were thrown into the ex- 
tremity of either wing ; and the chariots, armed 
with falchions, were disposed, at certain di- 
stances, in the front of all the army. The left 
wing was commanded by his brother Neolas, and 
himself led the right. 

The two armies now approached each other, 
and began the combat. The right wing of 
Molon remained firm to their engagements, and 
bravely sustained the charge of Zeuxis. But 
the left no sooner had beheld the presence of the 
king, then they joined themselves immediately 
to his party. This accident as it inspired the 
royal troops with double ardour, struck the rebels 
with consternation and despair. Molon, per- 
ceiving what had happened, and being already 
inclosed on every side, representing also to his 
mind the cruel torments which he must soon be 
forced to suffer in case that he should fall alive 
into the power of the enemy, killed himself with 
his own hands. The rest of the chiefs likewise, 
who had joined in the revolt, retired all to their 
several houses, and enabraced a voluntary death. 
Neolas, escaping from the battle, fled into Persis, 
to Alexander the brother of Molon. And when 
he had first killed Melon’s mother, together with 
his children, and prevailed on Alexander also to 
consent to die, he then pierced himself with his 
own sword, and fell upon their bodies. The king 
plundered the camp of the rebels ; and ordered 
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the body of Molon to be exposed upon a cross 
in the most conspicuous part of Media. This 
accordingly was done. The body was removed 
into the district of Callonitis,and was there fixed 
upon a cross, upon the ascent of the mountain 
Zagrus. He then reproached the troops with 
their rebellion in a long and severe harangue ; 
but gave them afterwards his hand in sign of 
pardon, and appointed some persons also to con- 
duct them back again to Media, and to quiet 
the disorders of the country ^ while himself, re- 
turning to Seleucia, restor^ peace among the 
neighbouring provinces, and displayed in all his 
conduct not less gentleness than prudence. But 
Hermias, still inexorable and severe, urged the 
guilt of the people of Seleucia ; imposed the 
payment of a thousand talents upon the city ; 
drove into banishment the magistrates; and dis- 
membered, tortured, and destroyed great num- 
bers of the inhabitants. The king exerted all his 
power to restrain this fury; employing some- 
times entreaties and persuasions, and sometimes 
interposing his authority. He lessened also the 
fine that was at first demanded from the citizens, 
and exacted a hundred and fifty talents only, in 
full punishment of their offence. And thus, 
though not without great difficulty, he at last 
calmed, their minds, and restored quiet to the 
city. When this was done, he appointed 
Diogenes to be governor of Media, and Apollo- 
dorus of Susiana ; and sent Tychon, the chief 
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secretary, to command in the parts that bordered 
upon the Red Sea. Soch was the end of tlie 
revolt of Molon, and of the disorders that were 
occasioned by it in the upper provinces. 

The king, elate with this success, and being 
willing also to restrain, for the time to come, the 
barbarous states that were contiguous to his 
kingdom from assisting his rebellious subjects 
with supplies or troops, resolved now to turn his 
arms against Artabazanes, who governed the 
Atropatians, with some others of the neighbour- 
ing nations, and who, of all the princes of the 
country, was the most considerable in strength 
and power. Hermias, apprehending still the 
danger that must attend an expedition into these, 
upper provinces, for some time stood averse to 
this design, and was eager to resume his former 
project, of engaging in a war with Ptolemy. But 
when he heard that a son was born to the king, 
he began to reflect within himself that among 
those barbarous nations some misfortune possibly 
might happen to Antiochus, and that many oc- 
casions would arise in which he might be de- 
prived of life. He consented, therefore, to all 
that was proposed ; being persuaded, that if he 
could once be able to destroy the king he should 
become the guardian of his son, and master of 
all the kingdom. When the affair was thus de- 
cided, Antiochus began his march with all his 
forces, passed beyond the Zagrus, and entered 
tlie territory of Artabazanes, which lies close to 
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Media, and is only separated from it by a cbain 
of mountains. It extends towards those parts of 
the Pontus which are above the river Phasis, 
and approaches also very near to thePIyrcanian 
sea. The country abounds with people who are 
robust and valiant, and especially with horses; 
and produces likewise eveiy kind of necessaries 
that are required in war. This kingdom, hav- 
ing never been subdued by Alexander, had re- 
mained entire from the time of the destruction of 
(he Persian empire. But Artabazanes, struck 
with terror at the king’s approach, and being 
also at this time very far advanced in age, yielded 
to the necessity that pressed him, and submitted 
without reserve to such conditions as were de- 
manded by the king. 

About this time Apollophanes, who was phy- 
sician to Antiochus, and who stood in a high de- 
gree of favour with him, observing that the inso- 
lence and the ambitious views of Hermias no 
longer were restrained within any bounds, began to 
entertain some apprehensions with respect to the 
person of the king, and was still more alarmed by 
his fears for his owm life and safety. He chose 
the time, therefore, that was most favourable to 
his purpose, and pressed Antiochus to raise him- 
self from his security; to be upon his guard 
against the daring spirit of this minister, and to 
obviate in time that lamentable fate in which his 
brother had so lately perished. Pie assured him 
that the danger was already very near; and 
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begged that Ue would pursue without delay such 
measures as might best secure both himself and 
all his friends. Antiochus, upon this discourse, 
acknowledged that he both feared and hated 
Hermias; and thanked Apollophanes for his 
concern, and for the courage also which he had 
shown in speaking to him upon such a subject. 
Apollophanes was overjoyed to find that he had 
formed so true a judgement of the sentiments and 
disposition of the king. And when Antiochus 
desired him not to be content with words alone, 
but endeavour rather, in conjunction with him- 
self, to find out some effectual remedy against the 
danger, he assured him that he was ready to obey 
all his orders. Their design was soon concerted. 
On pretence that the king was seized with a gid- 
diness in his head, the servants of his chamber, 
with all the ordinary guards, were for some days 
removed, and his friends alone were admitted to 
his presence ; by which means there was full 
time and opportunity to communicate the secret 
to such persons as were proper to be trusted,. 
When they had gained the number that was suffi- 
cient for their purpose, a task which, as Hermias 
was so generally detested, was by no means diffi- 
cult, they prepared to carry their project into 
execution. The physicans advised that the king 
should walk abroad as soon as it was day to take 
the benefit of the cold morning air. At the ap- 
pointed time Hermias was ready to attend him, 
together with those friends that were engaged in 
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the design. But the rest of the court were ab- 
sent, not expecting that the king would appear 
abroad at so unusual an hour. When they were 
come to a certain solitary place at some distance 
from the camp, the king turned aside as if to sa- 
tisfy some necessary occasion, and they then 
stabbed Hermias with their poniards. Thus fell 
this minister by a punishment that was far too 
gentle for his crimes. Antiochus, being thus de- 
livered from his fears, immediately decamped, 
and directed his route back again to Syria. In 
every place through which he passed, his actions 
all were celebrated by the people with the loudest 
praise ; and above the rest, the fate which he had 
decreed to Hermias. About the same time also, the 
wife of Hermias was killed at Apamea by the wo- 
men of the city, and his children by the children. 

As soon as the king arrived at home, and had 
dismissed his army to their winter quarters, he 
sent letters to Achasus filled with expostulations 
and reproaches, on account of his having dared 
to place upon his head the royal diadem, and 
usurped the name of king. He assured him, 
likewise, that he was well acquainted with the 
measures which he had concerted with king Pto- 
lemy, and that in general he w'^as perfectly in- 
formed of those rebellious projects which he had 
designed against him. ; For while Antiochus was 
engaged in his expedition against Artabazanes, 
Achasus, being persuaded either that the king 
’would perish in the war, or that, before he could 
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be able to return again from a country so re- 
mote, himself might enter Syria with an army, 
and with the assistance of the Gyrrhestas, who 
had just before revolted, might force that king- 
dom to receive his yoke, began his march from 
Lydia with all his amiy ; and when he arrived at 
Laodicea in Phrygia, he there first assumed the 
diadem, and wrote letters in the royal name to 
all the cities ; being encouraged chiefly in this 
design by a certain exile whose name was Syniris. 
But as he continued his march forwards, and was 
ready just to enter Lycaonia, the troops begin- 
ning to perceive that his intention was to lead 
them against their natural prince, fell into dis- 
content and mutiny.- Achajus, therefore, after 
this declaration of their sentiments, desisted from 
his project; and in order to convince the army 
that he never had designed to enter Syria, he 
changed the direction of his march, and pillaged 
the province of Pisidia. And having thus, by the 
booty that was made, regained the confidence 
and favour of the troops, he returned back again 
hi s own home. But Antiochus had been fully 
informed of all that was designed against him. 
He sent, therefore, as we have said, continual 
messengers to threaten and reproach Achasus; 
and, in the mean while, employed his whole pains 
and diligence in completing all the necessary 
preparations for his war with Ptolemy. 

As the spring approached, having drawn toge- 
ther to Apamea all his forces, he held there a 
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consultation with his friends to deliberate on the 
manner in which he best might enter Coele-syria. 
Upon this occasion, when many long discourses- 
had been made concerning the nature of the 
country, the preparations that were necessary, 
and the advantage of employing a naval arma- 
ment, Apollophanes, whom we have lately men- 
tioned, and who was a native of Seleucia, cut 
short at once every opinion that had been pro- 
posed, and said j “ that it seemed to be in a high 
degree absurd to show so great eagerness and 
haste to conquer Goele-syria ; while, at the same 
time, Seleucia, the capital of the kingdom, and 
their sacred seat of empire, was still suffered to 
remain in the hands of Ptolemy ; that besides 
the dishonour that was reflected upon the king 
from suffering his chief city to be possessed by 
an ^Egyptian garrison, the place itself was such 
as would afford many very great advantages for 
the conduct of the war; that while an enemy 
was master of it, it must prove a constant obsta- 
cle in the way of all their enterprises; since 
whenever they should attempt to advance into a 
distant province, the danger which would con- 
stantly hang over their own kingdom from this 
city, would oblige them to employ not less pains 
and preparation to secure the several posts at 
home, than those that would be requisite in their 
expedition against the enemy abroad ; but that, 
on the other hand, if they could once regain pos- 
voL. ir. B 
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sessidn of this place, as their own kingdom would 
by that means be perfectly secured from insult, 
so the happy situation also of the city might en- 
able them to pursue with great advantage all their 
other projects both by land and sea.” These sen- 
timents were approved by all the council. It 
was resolved, therefore, to begin the war with at- 
tempting to retake Seleucia ; which had been 
possessed by an ^Egyptian garrison from the time 
of Ptolemy Euergetes. For this prince, in re- 
sentment of the death of Berenice, had entered 
Syria with an army, and made himself master of 
this city. When the affair was thus determined, 
the king ordered Diognetus to steer his course 
towards Seleucia with the fleet, while himself 
began his march from Apamea, and came and 
encamped near the Circus, jat the distance of five 
stadia from the city. He sent also Theodotus, 
the Hermionian, intoCcele-syria with a sufficient 
body of forces to secure the passes, and to be 
ready to act on that side as occasion should re- 
quire. 

The situation of Seleucia, with the country 
roxind it, is as follows. The city stands very near 
the sea, between Cilicia and Phoenice, at the foot 
of a mountain of an uncommon height, which is 
called Coryphaeus. This mountain, on the west- 
ern side, is washed by the sea that divides Cy- 
prus and Phoenice ; and, on the side towards the 
east, it commands the country that lies round 
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Antiochia and Seleueia. The dity itself, being 
situated on the southern side of the mountain, 
and separated from it by a valley very deep and 
steep, winds away towards the sea, and is sur- 
rounded on almost every side hy broken rocks 
and precipices. In the plain, between the city 
and. the sea, are the markets and the suburbs, 
which are strongly fortified with walls. The 
city also is enclosed with walls of an uncommon 
strength and beauty, and is adorned with temples 
and other sumptuous edifices. On the side to- 
wards the sea it can only be approached by a 
steep ascent of steps, which are cut close and 
deep into the rocks. Not far from the city is the 
mouth of the river Orontes; which takes its 
source near the Libanus and Antilibanus, and 
passing through the .plains of Amyca, flows on 
to Antiochia, and, having cleansed that city of 
j all its filth, falls at laet into the sea of Cyprus 

’ near Seleucia. 

Antiochus, upon his first approach, endea- 
voured, by the assurance of very great rewards, 

} to prevail on the chief governors to surrender the 

i city to him. But when all his offers were reject#. 

^ ed he found means to gain some of the inferior 

officers to his party ; and trusting to the assist- 
ance which these had promised, he resolved im- 
mediately to attack the city on the side towards 
the sea with the naval forces, and with the land 
army on the opposite side. He divided the 
troops, therefore, into three separate bodies, and 
B 2 
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having encouraged them as the occasion requir- 
ed, and promised crowns and great rewards both 
to the officers and soldiers, he posted Zeuxis, with 
the forces that were under his command, against 
the gates which led to Antiochia, and Hermogenes 
on the side that looked towards Dioscurium. 
Ardys and Diognetus were commanded also to 
attack the port and suburbs. For the officers, 
that were corrupted hy the king, had promised 
that, as soon as he should have forced the sub- 
urbs, they would deliver the city to him. The 
signal was now given for the attack, and the 
troops advanced from every part with vigour; 
hut chiefly those that were led by Ardys and 
Diognetus. For, on the other sides, the soldiers 
were forced to crawl to a considerable distance 
upon their hands and feet, and at the same time 
defend themselves against the enemy, before they 
could attempt to scale the walls. But in the 
port and suburbs there was full room to advance, 
and to fix their ladders, even without resistance. 
While he forces, therefore, from the fleet scaled 
the port, Ardys having, at the same time, forced 
his way into the suburbs, became master of them 
with'little difficulty. For those that were within 
the city, being themselves closely pressed on 
every side, were not able to send any assistance 
to the rest. When the king was thus master of 
the suburbs, the officers who had been gained 
over to his interests ran together to Leontius, the 
governor of the city, and urged him to send a de- 
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putation to Antiochus, and endeavour to obtain 
some fair conditions from him, before the city also 
should be stormed. Leontius, not suspecting 
any treachery, and being himself struck also with 
the consternation which these men now assumed, 
sent and demanded from Antiochus a promise of 
life and safety for all that were within the city. 
The king consented that those who were of free 
condition should be safe. The number of them 
was about six thousand. He then entered the 
city, and not only spared the inhabitants that 
were free, but permitted those also that had fled 
from the city to return; and restored to them 
their possessions,' with all their former rights. 
He secured also, by a sufficient garrison, the port 
and citadel. 
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While Antiochus was thus employed, he | 

received letters from Theodotus, vrho pressed 
him to advance into Cmle-syria without delay, 
and promised to deliver up the province to him. * 

The king was for some time doubtful and ir- 
resolute, and knew not what measures were 
the best to be pursued. Theodotus, as we have j 

already mentioned, was an .^tolian by his birth, ! 

and had performed great services for Ptolemy ; 
but instead of being able tq obtain any suitable 
reward, he on the contrary had almost lost his 
life. At the time therefore in which Antiochus 
was engaged in his expedition against Molon, 
perceiving clearly that no favour was to be ex- 
pected from king Ptolemyj and that the courtiers 
also had resolved to work his ruin, he prevailed 
on Panmtolus to secure the city of Tyre, while 
himself seized Ptolemais; and now pressed An- 
tiochus with the greatest earnestness to attempt 
the conquest of the province. The king, there- 
fore, having at last resolved to suspend awhile 
his designs against Achseus, began his march 
towards Coele-syria, by the same route which he 
before had taken; passed through the Vale of 
l^larsyas, and encamped near the fortress Gen'ha, 
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which was situated in the extremity of the valley, 
upon the lake that covered the defile. But 
being informed that Nicolaus, one of the gene- 
rals of Ptolemy, had invested Theodotus in 
Ptolemais, he advanced in haste with the light 
armed troops, with design to raise the siege j 
having left behind him all his heavy forces, and 
given orders to the generals to lay siege to 
Brochi, the other fortress, which stood also 
upon the lake, and served to guard the entrance 
of the defile, Nicolaus no sooner heard that the 
king approached, than he immediately retired} 
and sent Lagoras a Cretan, and Dorymenes an 
JEtolian, to secure the passes that were near 
Berytus. But the king, upon his first approach, 
attacked and drove them from their post, and 
encamped near the passes. And having there 
received the rest of the troops as they came up, 
and encouraged them by such words as his 
designs required, he continued his march for- 
wards, elate with his success and filled with 
the fairest hopes. About this time also Theo- 
dotus and Pansetolus, with all their friends, 
advanced to join him, and were received wdth 
the greatest marks of favour. The king then 
took possession of Tyre and Ptolemais, with all 
the armaments and stores. Among these were 
forty vessels; of which twenty, that were decked 
ships, completely fitted and equipped, carried 
each of them at least four ranks of oars. The 
rest w'ere triremes, biremes, and single boats. 
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The king left the care of all this fleet to Diog- 
netns: and haying been informed that Ptolemy 
had retired to Memphis, and that the forces of 
the kingdom yyere drawn together at Pelusium ; 
that the sluices all were opened, and the sweet 
waters diverted from their course| he desisted 
from his first design of marching to attack Pelu- 
sium, and leading his army round the country, 
drew the cities to submission, some by gentle 
means, and some by force. For those that were 
slightly fortified surrendered to him at his first 
approach. But others, which were strongly 
situated, and well supplied with stores, re- 
mained firm against all persuasion, and forced 
him to encamp before them, and employ much 
time and pains to reduce them by a regular 
siege. ■ - ■ ^ . . 

During this time, Ptolemy, whose dominions, 
thus perfidiously attacked, demanded the ear- 
liest care, remained wholly insensible of all that 
was transacted, and showed not even the least 
desire to revenge the insult. Such was the 
weakness of this lazy and luxurious prince; and 
so great his disregard of every thing that related 
to the affairs of war. But, Sosibius and Aga- 
thocles, who were the first in the administration 
of the kingdom, agreed together, to pursue those 
measures, which were, indeed, the best that 
could be taken in the present circumstances. 
For they resolved, that they would make all 
|he necessary preparations for the war with the 
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greatest diligence, and, in the mean while, send 
ambassadors to Antiochus to treat of peace: 
being persuaded, that, by this contrivance, they 
should give a present check to the ardour of 
that prince, and confirm the opinion which he 
had conceived of Ptolemy, that he would, by 
no means, venture to take arms agaimst him, 
but rather try to terminate the dispute by con- 
ferences, and with the assistance of his friends 
prevail upon him to retire again from Ccele- 
syria. When the project was thus concerted, 
and themselves also charged with the manage- 
ment and execution of it, they dispatched an 
embassy to Antiochus Without delay. At the 
same time, they engaged the Rhodians also, 
and Byzantines, with the Cyzicenians and iEto- 
lians, to send some deputies to mediate a peace. 
And, while these different embassies went and 
returned again between the kings, they had 
themselves full leisure to complete their prepa- 
rations for the war. For having fixed their resi- 
dence in Memphis, they there gave audience to 
the ambassadors, and received those especially, 
that came to them from Antiochus, with great 
marks of favour, but sent, at the same time, 
secret orders for drawing together to Alexandria, 
all the mercenaries that were employed in any 
of the provinces abroad. They made new levies 
also; and provided such supplies of corn and 
other stores as were sufficient, not only for the 
troops that were then assembled, but for all those 
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likewise who should afterwards arrive to join 
them. They went down also, from time to time, 
in turn, to Alexandria ; that, by their presence, 
all things might be obtained, that were in any 
manner necessary for the war. 

The care of providing proper arms, together 
with the choice and disposition of the troops, 
was intrusted to Echecrates of Thessaly, Fhoxi- 
das a Melitman, Eurylochus a Magnesian, So- 
crates of Boeotia, and Cnopias a citizen of 
Alorus, For it happened, most fortunately in- 
deed, at this juncture, that these men were 
present in the country: who, from having served 
in the wars of Demetrius and Antigonus, had 
gained some knowledge of real service, and 
were acquainted with the manner of conducting 
an army in the field. They began, therefore, 
to train all the troops anew, according to the 
rules of military science : distributing into sepa- 
rate bodies, the soldiers of a different age or 
country, and giving to each the most useful 
kind of arms, in the room of those to which 
they had been before accustomed. They 
changed the form of the enrolments in which 
the troops were registered; and having esta- 
blished new and different orders, more suitable 
to the present times, they taught, by continual 
exercise, every separate body, not only to be 
obedient to command, but also to perform with 
ease, all the steps and motions that belonged 
to their respective arms, They appointed all 
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general reviews, and spared no pains to en- 
courage the troops with hopes, or to instruct 
them in their duty. In this task, they received 
no small assistance from Andromachus of As- 
pendus, and Polycrates of Argos, who had lately 
arrived from Greece, and brought with them 
all the skill and martial ardour, for which the 
people of that country are so justly celebrated. 
They were both distinguished likewise by the 
splendour of their families, and their wealth, 
Polycrates especially, not only derived his birth 
from a very ancient house, but was illustrious 
also from the glory which Mnasiadas, his father, 
had acquired, by his victories in the public 
games. These men now exerted all their efforts 
to instruct and animate the troops : and, both by 
their harangues in public to the army, as well as 
by their private admonitions, they, by degrees, 
inspired them with full confidence and courage. 

Among the generals, every one was appoint- 
ed to the charge vvhich seemed most perfectly 
adapted to his talents and peculiar skill. Eury- 
iochus, the Magnesian, commanded a body of 
three thousand men, who were called the royal 
guard; and Socrates of Bceotia, the peltastse, 
in number about two thousand. Phoxidasthe 
Achsean, with Ptolemy the son of Thraseas, 
and Andromachus of Aspendus, exercised tOr 
gether in a body, the phalanx and the Gre- 
cian mercenaries. The phalanx, which con- 
sisted of twenty-five thousand men, was com- 
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manded by Ptolemy and Andromachus: and the 
mercenaries, who were about eight thousand, 
by Phoxidas. Seven hundred horse, which be- 
longed also to the royal guaird, the cavalry from 
Afric, and that which had been levied in the 
country, the whole amounting to about three 
thousand, were both exercised and commanded 
likewise by Poly crates. Echecrates also, tlm 
Thessalian, to whom the Grecian and all the 
foreign cavalry, to the number of two thousand, 
was intrusted, had trained and disciplined them 
with such perfect skill and judgement, that they 
peidormed the greatest service afterwards in the 
battle. But, among all the rest, there was none 
.that surpassed Cnopias of Alorus, in the ma- 
nagement of the troops that were intrusted to 
his care. These were ten thousand Cretans ; 
among whom were a thousand Neocrctans, com- 
manded by Philo, a citizen of Gnossus. There 
were also among the troops, three thousand 
Airicans, armed after the Macedonian manner, 
and led by Ammonius of Barce; and a phalanx 
likewise of iEgyptians, composed of twenty 
thousand men, and commanded by Sosihius. 
They had also a body of Gauls and Thracians ; 
among whom four thousand were the established 
troops that had long been settled in the country; 
and two thousand of them were lately raised. 
At the head of these was Dionysius, who was 
by birth a Thracian. Such were the numbers, 
and the ditfei;ent nations, of which the army of 
Btolemy was now composed. 
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During this time, Antiochus continued to press 
the siege of Dura. But his efforts all were fruit- 
less: both because the place u'as by nature 
strongly fortified, and the garrison also rein- 
forced, from time to time, by the care of Nico- 
laus. As the winter, therefore, now approached, 
he yielded to the ambassadors of Ptolemy, con- 
sented to a truce of four months’ continuance, 
and declared, that he was even ready to put an 
end to the whole dispute, upon conditions the 
most j ust and reasonable. This assurance was, 
however, very different from his real sentiments. 
But he was now impatieirt to return, that his 
troops might take their winter quarters in Se- 
leucia. For it was now clear, beyond all doubt, 
that Achseus had formed designs against him, 
and was joined in close connexion with king 
Ptolemy. He dismissed, therefore, the am- 
bassadors, with orders, that they should hasten 
to return again, and meet him at Seleucia, bring- 
ing with them the last determination of their 
master. He then placed garrisons in all the 
proper posts, and having left the care of the 
province to Theodotus, began his march back 
towards Seleucia, and there sent his army into 
winter quarters. Nor was he, after this, time, 
in the least solicitous to exercise the troops: 
being persuaded, that the dispute would soon 
be hrodght to a decision without having recourse 
again to arms. For he flattered himself, that 
as he already had subdued many; parts of CoBle-^ 
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Syria and Phoenice, the yest would be yielded to 
him in a conference 5 and that Ptolemy would 
never dare to risk a general battle. His am- 
bassadors were also fixed in the same opinion; 
being deceived by the civilities that were shown 
towards them bySosibius. For this minister had 
detained them with him still at Memphis, and 
covered from their knowledge all the prepara- 
tions that were at the same time made at Alex- 
andria. By this artful management, when the 
ambassadors again returned, he was himself alike 
prepared either for peace or war. 

But Antiochus, as he had already subdued 
his enemies in the field; resolved, if possible, 
to show himself superior also in the conferences. 
When the ambassadors therefore met him at 
Seleucia, and began to propose the conditions 
of the peace agreeably to their instructions from 
Sosibius, the king declared, that it was absurd 
to say, that he had oifered any injury to Ptolemy, 
by entering Ccele-syria with an army;\since he 
had endeavoured only to recover the possession 
of a country, which belonged to him by a 
proper right. He showed, that Aptigonus, who 
was sumamed Codes, had first subdued this 
province; and thatSeleucus afterwards obtained 
possession of it : that his own claim was founded 
upon these strong titles, -too clear to be dis- 
puted; and that frc^-. thence it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the country belonged to him alone, 
and not to Ptolemy. That it was true, indeed. 
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that Ptolemy had declared war against Anti- 
gonus; but that he had no design to join the 
province to his own dominions, but only to se- 
cure the sovereignty of it to Seleucus. Above 
all the rest, he urged the joint determination of 
the kings Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus; 
who, when they had defeated Antigonus in battle, 
resolved, with one consent, that all Syria should 
be yielded to Seleucus. 

In reply to all these reasons, the ambassadors 
on the other side insisted with no small earnest- 
ness, that the treason of Theodotus, and the 
invasion of Coele-syria by Antiochus, were a 
gross and notorious insult, and an open violation 
of the rights of Ptolemy. They said that Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagus had fairly acquired 
the sovereignty of the province : and that the 
assistance, which he furnished to Seleucus in 
the war, was expressly sent upon these coiir 
ditions} that Spleucus should possess all Asia, 
but that Coele-syria and Phoenice should be left 
to Ptolemy. 

In this manner was the contest long sup- 
ported, in the course of many deputations and 
debates, without any prospect of agreement. For 
as the conferences all were held by the friends 
alone of either party, there were none that 
could interpose between them, to moderate and. 
restrain their warmth, whenever they attempted 
to extend their claims beyond the bounds of 
justice. The bu^ness also of Achmus was 
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found to be a matter even of greater difficulty 
than the rest. For it was strongly urged by 
Ptolemy, that he should be included in the 
treaty. But Antiochus would scarcely suffer it 
to be proposed; but exclaimed against it as 
a most intolerable insult that Ptolemy should 
presume to interpose in favour of a traitor, 
or even so much as name a man, who had 
rebelled against his natural prince. 

While each side thus endeavoured to maintain 
their ground, the spring at last came on, before 
the contest was in any point decided. An- 
tiochus, therefore, drew together all his forces, 
designing to attack Ccele-syria both by land and 
sea, and make himself master of the other parts 
of the province. At the same time Ptolemy, 
having intrusted the conduct of the war to 
Nicolaus, sent large supplies of stores to Gaza, 
and ordered his fleet to advance, together with 
a land army. When the troops arrived, the 
general in concert with Perigenes, who com- 
manded the naval forces, and who was ready to 
comply with all his orders, began with great 
alacrity to make the necessary disposition for 
securing the country against the enemy. The 
fleet was composed of thirty decked vessels, with 
more than four hundred ships of transport. Ni- 
colaus himself was an iEtolian by birth; and 
was not inferior, dltherin courage or experience, 
to any of the generals of Ptolemy. He sent 
away a part of his army, to possess themselves 
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of the defiles of Platanus; while himself, eiv 
camping with the rest near Porphyreon, re- 
solved, with the assistanee of the fleet which was 
stationed near him, to oppose on that side the 
entrance of the king. 

Antioehus, arriving now at Marathos, and 
being met there by the people of Aradus, who 
came to offer to him their assistance in the war, 
not only received them into his alliance, but 
quieted also some contentions which had been 
long maintained between the Aradians of the 
island, and those that lived upon the continent. 
He then entered Syria, along the mountain 
called Theoprosopon, and came to Berytus j 
liaving taken Botrys in his march, and set fire 
to Calamus and Trieres. And when he had 
sent away Nicarchus and Theodotus, to secure 
the passes that were near the river Lycus» 
he from thence continued his march forwards, 
and encamped upon the banks of the Damuraj 
being still followed by bis fleet, which sailed 
along the coast as he advanced, under the com- 
mand of Diognetus* From this place, being 
now joined again by Theodotus and Nicarchus, 
with the light-armed troops, he advanced to take 
a view'^ of those defiles that were possessed by 
Nicolaus; and having carefully observed the 
nature of the ground, as well as the strength 
and situation of the several posts, he then re- 
turned back again to his camp. 

On the following day, having left behind him 
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all his heavy forces under the care of Nicarchus, 
he advanced with the rest of the army to attack 
the enemy in these defiles. The place in w'hich 
Nicolaus now was posted^ was a narrow ground 
which lay between mount Libanus and the sea, 
and was covered also by an eminence, very rough 
and steep, and which left the passage along the 
shore extremely close and difficult. He had 
placed in every part that was commodious for it 
a numerous body of troops ; and having thrown 
up also various works, he flattered himself that 
he should be able, without much difliculty, to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating through the 
passes. 

Antiochus divided all his forces into three 
separate bodies, and gave one of them to Theo- 
dotus with orders that he should dislodge the 
enemy from their posts at the foot of the moun- 
tain Libanus; and that the second, wdiich was 
led by Menedemus, at the same time should 
employ their utmost efforts to force their pas- 
sage along the middle of the eminence. The 
last division was posted close upon the shore 
under the command of Eliocles, the governor of 
Parapotamia. The king himself attended by his 
guards, took his station in the middle; that from 
thence he might be able to discern all that 
passed, and to send assistance as occasion should 
require. At the same time Diognetus and 
Perigenes made all things ready for the en- 
gagement; having drawn their fleets very near 
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to shore, and formed them into such a disposition 
that they seemed to make one front with their 
respective armies. The signal now was made, and 
the batfle at once begun both by land and sea. 
Upon the sea, because the strength and number 
of the combatants were nearly equal the success 
was also equal. But by land Nicolaus, assisted 
by his situation, at first gained some advantage 
in the action. But when Theodotus, having 
forced the enemy from their posts along the foot 
of the mountain, fell afterwards with violence 
upon them from the higher ground, they then 
fled with great precipitation. About two thou- 
sand of them were killed in the pursuit, and an 
equal number taken prisoners. The rest es- 
caped to Sidon. Perigenes also, though he 
had hitherto maintained the fight upon the 
sea with the fairest prospect of success, no 
sooner saw that the army was completely routed 
than he was struck with consternation, and 
retreated likewise with the fleet towards the 
.same place without any loss. 

Antiochus, taking with him all his forces, 
came and encamped before Sidon. But as the 
city was completely filled with stores, and the 
number of the inhabitants who were now also 
joined by those that had fled from the late 
engagement very great, he made no attempt 
to take the place: but continued his march 
forwards towards Philoteria; and sent orders to 
Diognetus, that he should sail with the fleet to 
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Tyre. Philoteria lies close upon the borders of 
that lake, into which the river Jordan enters j 
and from whence, flowing out again, it passes ; 
through those plains in which the city of Scy- 
thopolis is situated. The king, having obtained 
possessioai of both these places,, which, were sur- 
rendered to him upon conditions, was- now filled 
with the fairest hopes with regard to the final; 
issue of the war.. Tor the country, that was 
subject to these cities; vras such as would afford 
very large supplies, sufficient for all the army 
aird furnish them with every kind of necessaries 
in the greatest plenty. Having left in botb 
a proper garrison, he then passed beyond the 
mountains, and came to Atabyrium; which was 
situated upon a hill of a globular form, whose 
height was more than fifteen stadia. In order 
to become master of this city he employed 
the following stratagem. Having engaged the 
inhabitants in a skirmish, he directed his own- 
troops to retreat, as if they had fled before them: 
and when he had thus drawn the enemy to. 
a considerable distance^ facing suddenly round 
again, and at the same time sending orders 
to some troops that were placed in ambuscade 
to rise and Join in the attack, he killed great 
numbers of them, and pursuing closely after 
those that fled, took advantage of their conster- 
nation, and entered the city with them without 
resistance. 

About this time, Cerasas, one of the generals 
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!©f Ptolemy, eame and joined Antioclius; who 
received him with such high marks of honour 
that many other commanders also were soon 
afterwards induced to follow the example. 
Among* these was Hippolochus of Thessaly; 
who brought likewise with him a body of four 
hundred horse. 

The king, having secured Atabyrium by a 
garrison, began his march; and as he advanced 
took Pella, Camus, and Gephrus. After this 
success all the people who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring places of Arabia urged each other to 
submit, and with one consent embraced his 
party. Having received, therefore, from them 
some provisions for his army, he again continued 
his march forwards, full of joy and confidence, 
and passing through the district of Gladiatis, 
made himself master of Abila, taking prisoners 
also the troops that were drawn together for its 
defence, under the command of Nicias, who was 
the kinsman and friend of Meneas. Gadara, 
which was esteemed to be the strongest of all 
the cities that were in that part of the country, 
still remained to be subdued. But no sooner 
had the king encamped before it, and begun 
to advance his works, than the inhabitants weies 
struck with terror, and surrendered. Being now 
informed, that the enemy had assembled in great 
numbers at Rabatamana, a city of Arabia, and 
from thence made incursions upon the lands of 
those Arabians who had submitted to him, he 
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immediately began his march in haste, and 
Came and encamped near the hills, upon which 
the city was built. And when he had surveyed 
it round on every side, and remarked that there 
were two places only by which it was possible 
to approach it, he there planted his machines, 
and made the necessary disposition for the at- 
tack. The batteries on one side were com- 
manded by Nicarchusi and on the other by 
Theodotus; while the king attended alike to 
both with equal vigilance, and observed the 
zealous emulation of the generals. As the 
attack was made by both with the greatest 
vigour, and each contended to be the first in 
battering down the part against which his own 
machines were pointed, on a sudden, when it 
scarcely was expected, the wall on both sides 
fell. After this success they renewed their 
assaults against the place continually, with the 
utmost force and fury, both by night and day. 
As the numbers however of those that were 
within the city were very great, their efforts 
all were ineffectual. But after some time, being 
informed by one of tbe prisoners that were 
taken, of a certain subterraneous passage, from 
which the besieged were supplied with water, 
they filled the mouth of it with wood and stones 
and other such materials: and thus in a short 
time forced the inhabitants through want of 
water to surrender. The king left Nicarchus in 
the place with a sufficient garrison: and sent 
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away Hippoloclius and Cerseas, with a body of 
five thousand infantry towards Samaria; to cover 
the frontiers of the country from all insult, and 
to protect the people who had submitted to 
him. He then began his march to Ptolemais 
with all the army, designing to pass the winter 
in that city. 


CHAP. VIL 

In the course of the same summer, the Pedne- 
lissians being besieged by the Selgians, and 
reduced to great extremity, solicited some as- 
sistance from Achasus: and having obtained 
a favourable answer, they sustained the siege 
with constancy, in the hope that in a short 
time they should be relieved. Achrnus sent 
accordingly to their assistance Garsyeris, with 
six thousand infantry and five hundred horse. 
The Selgians, being informed of his approachj 
posted the greatest part of their troops in the 
defile called Climax; secured the approaches to 
Saporda; and broke up all the roads, Garsyeris 
continuing still to advance, entered Milyas and 
encamped near Cretopolis. But when he found 
that the enemy had possessed themselves of 
all the passes, and stopped his farther progress. 
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he employed the following stratagem. Having 
ordered his army to decamp, he directed his 
route back again, as if he had lost all hope 
of being able to succour the besieged. The 
Selgians, not suspecting any fraudj left their 
posts and retired, some of them to their camp 
and some into the city; for it was now the time 
of harvest. But Garsyeris, returning in a short 
time afterwards by quick and continued marches, 
seized the passes, which were left without de- 
fence; and having secured them all by sufficient 
guards, under the command of Phaylus, he 
advanced with the rest of his troops to Perga : 
and from thence sent deputations to all the 
people of Pisidia and Pamphylia, exhorting 
them to secure themselves in time against the 
growing power of the Selgians, to enter into an 
alliance with Achmus, and to join their forces 
with him to assist the Pednelissians. In the 
mean while the Selgians, being persuaded that, 
by their knowdedge of the country, they should 
soon be able to strike a terror into Phaylus, sent 
away a body of troops to dislodge him from 
his posts. But so far were they from being able 
to accomplish their design, that, on the con- 
trary, they lost many of their men. They 
desisted, therefore, from this attempt, and re- 
turning again to the business of the siege, began 
to press the city more closely than before. 

About this time, the Etenneans, who inha- 
bited the mountainous parts of Pisidia beyond 
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Sida, j oined Garsy eris with eight thousand 
heavy -armed troops; and the people of As- 
pendus with four thousand. But, those of Sida 
refused to take any part in this confederacy: 
partly, because they were disposed to favour the 
interests of Antiochus; but, chiefly, because 
they hated the Aspendians. Garsyeris, having 
increased his army by these new forces, advanced 
towards Pednelissus; being persuaded that the 
Selgians, upon his first approach, wmuld raise 
the siege. But, as he was wholly disappointed 
in this hope, he encamped at a moderate distance 
from them; and, being desirous to relieve the 
Pednelissians, who were now much pressed by 
famine, he ordered two thousand men, carrying 
each a measure of corn, to enter the city in the 
night: but the Selgians, informed of their ap- 
proach, fell upon them in their march, killed 
the greatest part of the detachment, and car- 
ried away the corn. After this success, they 
resolved, not only still to press the siege of the 
city as before, but even to invest Garsyeris also 
in his camp. For, in the alfairs of war, the Bel- 
gians are always very bold and enterprising, 
even to rashness. 

Leaving, therefore, behind them the forces 
only that were necessary to guard their own 
intrenchments, they advanced with the rest of 
their army, and feU with fury upon the camp of 
the enemy, in many parts at once. Garsyeris, 
being thus suddenly beset wifh danger upon 
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every side, and perceiving, that in many places 
iiis intrenchments were already forced, sent 
away all his cavalry, through a certain passage 
that was left open by the enemy. The Selgians, 
imagining that they had retreated from the camp 
through fear, and were hastening to escape by 
flight, made no attempt to intercept or stop 
them, But these troops having taken a circuit 
round, fell suddenly upon the enemy in their 
rear, with great force and fury. The infantry 
also, though they were almost forced from the 
intrenchments, resumed again their courage, and 
returned boldly to the charge. The Selgians, 
being thus pressed on every side, were at last 
constrained to fly. At the same time, the Ped- 
nelissians from the city attacked the troops that 
were left to guard the intrenchments, and drove 
them from their camp. As they all fled dil- 
ferent ways, not fewer than ten thousand of 
them were destroyed in the pursuit. Among 
those that were able to escape, the allies retired 
to their respective cities; and the Selgians, di- 
recting their flight across the mountains, returned 
back again to their own country. 

Garsyeris immediately decamped, and pur- 
sued with the greatest haste; designing to pass 
through the defiles, and to appear in sight of 
Selga, before the inhabitants should be recovered 
from their consternation, or find time to take the 
measures that were necessary for their defence. 
He, came accordingly, with all his army, and 
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encamped near the city. The Selgians, dis- 
lieartened by their late defeat, and not expect- 
ing any fartlier succours from their allies, who 
had also been involved in the same misfortune, 
began to apprehend, that both their country 
and themselves were now lost without resource. 
Having called together, therefore, an assembly, 
they resolved to depute to Garsyeris one of their 
citizens, whose name Was Logbasis. This man 
had been the guest and intimate friend of that An- 
tiochus who died ixa Thrace : and, having been 
intrusted by him at his death, with the charge 
of Laodice, who was afterwards married to 
Achseus, he had educated her as his own pro- 
per daxighter, with a true parental tenderness 
and care. The Selgians therefore were per- 
suaded, that no one was more fit to be employed 
at this conjuncture. But Logbasis, when he 
had entered into private conference with Gar- 
syeris, so far forgot his duty to his country, that 
instead of performing the service that was ex- 
pected from him, he, on the contrary, pressed 
this general to send and call Achams without 
delay, and promised to betray the city to them. 
Garsyeris received this offer with the greatest 
joy, and immediately dispatched some mes- 
sengers to inform Achmus of the accident. 
And having consented to a truce with the Sel- 
gians, he found means to delay, from time to 
time, the conclusion of the treaty, inventing 
still new doubts and_ difficulties, with design 
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to afford full leisure for Acliseus to arrive, and 
tliat Logbasis might be able also to prepare, in 
concert with himself, the measures that were ne- 
cessary for the execution of the project. 

During this time, as frequent deputations went 
and returned on either side, it grew at last to be 
the common practice of the soldiers to go from 
the camp into the city to procure provisions; an 
indulgence which, in various instances, had 
proved the cause of utter ruin and destruction. 
For my own part, indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that man, who is esteemed more dexterous 
and artful than any other animal, is in truth of 
all most open to surprise and fraud. How many 
camps and garrisons, how many of the strongest 
cities, have fallen a prey to this very kind of 
treachery ? Yet though the examples are thus 
frequent and notorious, 'we still, I know not how, 
are novices with respect to all such enterprises, 
through the want of paying a due attention to 
those misfortunes in which others, from their ne- 
gligence, have been involved. We employ great 
pains and. cost to draw together money and 
stores to fortify our towns with walls, and to fill 
our magazines with armsj in order to secure our- 
selves against all sudden accidents ; but totally 
neglect those means of safety which may be ac- 
quired with far greater ease, and which afford a 
sure resource in every dangerous conjuncture ; 
I mean that knowledge of all past transactions 
which is supplied by history, and which alway.s 
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may be gained, with not less pleasure than ad* 
vantage, even in the shade of a safe and honour- 
able repose, 

Ac hseus arrived at the expected time ; and the 
Selgians, after they had been admitted to a con- 
ference with him, flattered themselves with the 
hope that they should be able to obtain the most 
favourable terms of peace- Logbasis, who front 
time to time had drawn together in small num- 
bers to his house the soldiers that came into tlie 
city from the camp, now pressed the citizens to 
assemble all the people, to take advantage of the 
favourable disposition of Achaeus, and to bring 
the treaty to its last conclusion. The Selgians 
met together, therefore, in a general assembly j 
and, as if they had been secure of bringing the 
affair to a speedy issue, permitted even the guards 
to retire from their several posts. At this time 
Logbasis, having given the. signal to the enemy, 
ordered the soldiers that were with him to .stand 
ready for the engagement, and armed himself 
also and his sons. Achaeus, taking with him 
one half of his forces, approached near the city ; 
while Garsyeris with the rest directed his march 
towards a temple of Jupiter called Cesbedium, 
which stood as a kind of citadel, and commanded 
all the city. But a certain shepherd, having per- 
ceived by accident what was done, informed the 
assembly of it. The soldiers ran in haste, one 
part towards Cesbedium and the rest to the other 
posts; and the people, inflamed with rage, to the 
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house of Logbasis. And finding there a clear 
discovery of the treason, some of them climbed 
up to the roof, while others forced their entrance 
through the doors, and killed Logbasis and his 
sons, and all the rest that were witli him in the 
house. They then proclaimed liberty to the 
slaves, and having divided themselves into several 
bodies,, took possession of all the advantageous 
posts. When Garsyeris saw that Cesbedium was 
already secured against him, he desisted at once 
from his design. Achaeus, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to force his entrance through the 
gates. But the Selgians advanced against him, 
killed seven hundred of his men, and at last con- 
strained him to retire again with Garsyeris to- 
wards his camp. But after this success, being 
apprehensive that some disorders might happen 
in the city, and dreading also the dangers of a 
siege, they deputed some of their oldest citizens, 
in the habit.§ of submission, to Aciueus; who 
consented to a treaty with them upon these con- 
ditions ; “ That they should immediately pay 

four hundred talents, and, after a certain time, 
three hundred more; and restore all their prison- 
ers to the Pednelissians.” Thus the Selgians by 
their bravery saved their country from the ruin 
which the impioustreachery of Logbasis had al- 
most brought upon it ; and displayed such cou- 
rage as indeed was vi^orthy of a free and generous 
people, descended from the stock of Sparta. 
Achseus, having reduced Milyas, with the greater 
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part also of Pampbylia, continued his march to 
Sardes j and from thence made perpetual mcm- 
sions into the territories of Attalus; threatened 
Prusias with a war ; and became very formidable 
to all the states that were on this side of mount 
Taurus. 

During the time in which Achaaus was em- 
ployed in the siege of Selga, Attalus, taking with 
him a body of the Gauls called tectosages, ad- 
vanced through the country to recover again the 
towns of iEolis, with the rest of the cities also 
that were near, which through terror had sub- 
mitted to Achaeus. The greater part of these 
immediately surrendered, and were even please<i 
to be received under his protection. A small 
number only were reduced by force. Among 
the first w'ere Cyme, Smyrna, and Phocma. 
Temnus also and yEgea were struck with terror 
at his approach, and readily submitted. The 
Teians and the Colophonians sent some deputies 
to meet him, and surrendered their cities at dis- 
cretion. He granted to them the same conditions 
as before, and took some hostages of their fide- 
lity. But among all the rest the ambassadors 
from Smyrna w'ere received, with the greatest 
marks of favour ; because the people of that city- 
had persisted alw'ays in a close attachment to his 
interests. From hence, continuing his march 
forwards, and passing the river Lycus, he tra- 
versed Mysia, struck with terror the garrisons of 
Didyma and Carsa, and gained possession of 
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both those fortresses, which were surrendered to 
him by Themistocles, \vhom Aci>®us had in- 
trusted with the government of ILuf part of the 
country. Haying then wasted all the plain of 
Apia, he passed the mountain Pelecas, and 
Came and encamped near the river Megistus. 
During his stay in this place there happened to 
be an eclipse of the moon. The Gauls, who 
had long supported with the greatest pain the 
difficulty of a march, in which their wives and 
children followed them in chariots, regarded this 
event as an evil portent, and refused to advance 
any farther. Attains, though he now no longer 
wanted the assistance of these troops, and had 
experienced likewise, tiiat in all their marches 
they were still separated from the other forces, 
that they also encamped apart, and were at all 
times haughty and untractable, was thrown, 
however, by this accident into great perplexity. 
For as he dreaded, on the one hand, that they 
would now join Achmus, and fall, together with 
that prince, upon some part of his dominions, so, 
on the other hand, he was no less apprehensive 
that he should draw upon himself the censure of 
mankind, in case that he should surround them 
with the rest of his army, and thus destroy a body 
of men who had trusted themselves to his protec- 
tion, and under that security had followed him 
into Asia. At last, therefore, he resolved to seize 
the occasion of their present discontent, and pro- 
mised that he would lead them to a place from 
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whence they might again pass into Europe ; that 
he would allot a country also to them, sufficient 
for their settlement ; and, for the time to come, 
be always ready to advance their interests, and 
comply with every just demand. He conducted 
them accordingly to the Hellespont; and having 
shown great marks of favour to the inhabitants 
of Ilium, Lampsacus, and Alexandria, who had 
all remained firm in their attachment to him, he 
then returned to Pergamus with his army. 


CHAP. Vlli. 


When the spring approached Antiochus and 
Ptolemy, having completed all their prepara- 
tions, were now ready by a battle to decide the 
war. Ptolemy, therefore, began his march from 
Alexairdria with seventy thousand foot, five thou- 
sand horse, and seventy-three elephants. Antio- 
chus, being informed of his approach, drew to- 
gether also all his forces. His army was com- 
posed of five thousand light-armed troops, 
Daians, Garmanians, and Citicians, Under the 
command of Byttacus, a Macedonian; and 
twenty thousand men, selected from all parts of 
the kingdom, armed after the Macedonian man- 
ner, and led by Theodotus the iEtolian, who had 
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deserted froni the service of king Ptolemy. The 
greater part of these wore silver bucklers. There 
was a phalanx also of twenty thousand men, com- 
manded by Nicarchus and Theodotus the Her- 
mionian ; two thousand Agrianians and Persians, 
armed w'ith bows and slings, and with them a 
thousand Thracians, under the care of Mene- 
demus, a citizen of Alabanda; five thousand 
Medes, Cissians, Caddusians, and Carmanians, 
who received their orders from Aspasianes, a 
Mede ; ten thousand men from Arabia, and the 
neighbouring countries, conducted by Zabdiphi- 
liis ; five thousand Grecian mercenaries, com- 
manded by Hippolochus of Thessaly ; fifteen 
hundred Cretans, by Eurylochiis ; and a thou- 
sand Neocretans, by Zeles of Gortyna ; a thou- 
sand Cardacians, and five hundred Lydian 
archers, under the conduct of Lysimachus, a 
Gaul. The mimber of the cavalry w^as about six 
thousand. Four thousand of them were com- 
manded by Antipater, the brother of the king; 
and the rest by Themison. Thus the whole 
anny of Antiochus consisted of seventy-two. 
thousand foot, and six thousand horse ; with a 
hundred and two elephants. 

Ptolemy, advancing to Pelusium, and having 
waited there to receive the troops that were not 
yet come up, and to distribute provisions among 
his army, again decamped, and passing through 
a dry and desert country, along mount Casius, 
and the place that was called the Pits, arrived at 
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Gaza. And having allowed some time for the 
refceshment of his army, he continued his route 
forwards by slow and gentle marches, and on the 
fifth day fixed his camp at the distance of fifty 
stadia from the city of Raphia; which is situated 
beyond Rhinocorura, and stands the nearest to- 
wards j(Egypt, of all the cities of Coele-syria. 

At the same time Antiochus also began his 
march, and passing beyond Raphia, came and 
encamped, in the night, at the distance of ten 
.stadia from the enemy. But within some days 
afterwards, being desirous to possess himself of 
.some more advantageous posts, and at the same 
time to inspire his troops with confidence, he ad- 
vanced so near to Ptolemy, that the armies were 
now separated from each other by the distance 
only of five stadia. Frequent engagements, 
therefore, happened every day between the 
troops that went abroad to get water or provi- ' 
sions ; and many skirmishes, both of the infantry 
and cavalry, in the space that was between the 
camps. 

During this time Theodotus formed an attempt 
that was worthy indeed of an TEtolian, but which 
showed no small degree of courage and enter- 
prising boldness. From his long acquaintance 
with the court of Ptolemy he knew 'all the cus- 
toms of the king, and the manner in which he 
lived. Attended, therefore, by no more than two 
companions, he went over to the camp of the ene- 
my, a little before break of day. As the dajrk- 
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ness screened his face from all discovery, so his 
habit likewise passed unobserved, because there 
were various kinds of dresses in the camp. He 
advanced boldly, therefore, to the royal tent, 
which in the late skirmishes, he had easily re^ 
marked, and entered it unnoticed by the guards. 
But he found not the person whom he sought. 
For this, indeed, was the tent of state, in which 
the king usually supped, and admitted his friends 
to audience i but he slept in a different tent. 
Theodotus, therefore, when he had searched in 
vain in every corner, wounded two officers that 
were sleeping there, and killed Andreas, the 
physician of the king, and then returned again 
with safety ; having received some slight distur- 
bance only as he left the camp. And thus, as 
far as courage only was required, he fully accom- 
plished his design. But he failed through want 
of prudence, in not having examined with the 
necessary care, in what part of the camp the king 
n as used to sleep. . 

The two kings, when they had thus for five 
days remained in sight, resolved at last to engage 
in a decisive action. As soon, therefore, as Pto- 
lemy began first to put his troops in naotion, 
Antiochus also drew out all his forces, and ranged 
them in order of battle. The phalanxes on 
either side, with tire rest, of the troops likew ise 
that ^vere armed after the Macedonian manner, 
stood opposite to each other in the centre. The 
wings, on tlie part of Ptolemy, were thus dis- 
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posed. Upon the left stood Polycretes with the 
cavalry that was under his command. Between 
him and the phalanx were first the Cretan forces ; 
after these the royal guards j then the peltastte, 
led by Socrates j and in the last place, close 
joining to the phalanx, the Africans, armed after 
the manner of the Macedonians. Upon the 
right wing stood Echecrates with his cavalry. 
Close to him upon his left, were placed first the 
Gauls and Thracians ; next to these the Grecian 
mercenaries, under the command of Phoxidasj 
and after them, the phalanx of ..Egyptians. Forty 
of the elephants were posted on the left wing, 
in which Ptolemy himself designed to engage j 
and thirty-three upon the right, at some distance 
before the mercenary cavalry, 

Antiochus placed sixty of his elephants, under 
the command of Philip, who was his foster-bro- 
ther, before the right wing, which he designed to 
lead himself to the charge against Ptolemy. Be- 
hind the elephants were two thousand horse, 
commanded by Antipater, and close to these two 
thousand more, which were rairged in the figure 
called the forceps. Joining to the cavalry in 
front stood first the Cretans, then the Grecian 
mercenaries, and between these and the troops 
that were armed after the Macedonian manner, 
the five thousand men that were under the com- 
mand of Byttacus, a Macedonian. On the left 
wing stood Themison, with two thousand ca- 
valry. Next to these were the Lydian and Car?- 
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dacian archers ; then the light-armed troops of 
Menedemus, which amounted to about three 
thousand ; afterwards the Cissians, Medes, and 
Carmanians ; and lastly, joining to the phalanx, 
the forces of Arabia, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The remaining part of the elephants were 
posted also before this wing, under the command 
of Myiscus, one of the young men that had been 
educated with the king. 

When the armies were thus ranged in order, 
and ready to engage, the two kings, attended by 
their oflicers and friends, advanced along the 
front of ail the line, and endeavoured to inspire 
their troops with courage; especially the pha- 
lanxes, in which they had placed their greatest 
hopes. U pon this occasion Ptolemy w^as accom- 
panied by his sister ArsinoS, and by Sosibius also 
and .A^ndromachus ; Antiochus, by Theodotus 
and Nicarchus ; for these, on both sides, were the 
generals by whom the phalanxes w'^ere command- 
ed. The motives that were urged to animate the 
troops were on either side the same. For as 
these princes had both been seated so lately upon 
the throne, and had themselves performed no 
actions that were worthy to be mentioned, they 
were forced to have recourse alike to the fame 
and great exploits of their respective ancestors. 
But above all the rest, they promised also, on 
their own part, great rewards, as well to every 
officer apart, as in general to all the army ; and, 
in a word, employed not exhortations only, but 
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prayers also, and entreaties, to engage them to 
perform their duty with alacrity and vigour. 

In this manner, riding along from rank to rank 
they addressed all the troops in turn, sometimes 
by themselves, and sometimes by interpi’eters. 
But when Ptolemy with his sister, came to the 
left wing of his army, and Antiochus, attended 
by his guards, had taken his station also upon his 
right, the signal was sounded to engage, and the 
elephairts approaching first, began the combat. 
Among those that belonged to Ptolemy, there 
were some that advanced boldly against their 
adversaries. It was then pleasing to behold the 
soldiers engaged in close combat from the towers, 
and pushing against each other with their spears. 
But the beasts themselves afforded afar nobler 
spectacle as they rushed together, front to front, 
with the greatest force and fury. For this is the 
manner in which they fight. Twisting their 
trunks together, they strive each of them, with his 
utmost force, to maintain their own ground, and 
to move their adversary from bis place. And 
when the strongest of them has at last pushed 
aside the trunk of the other, and forceel him to 
turn his flank, he then pierces him with his tusks, 
in the same manner as bulls in fighting wound 
each other with their horns. But the greater 
part of the beasts that belonged to Ptolemy de- 
clined the combat. For this usually happens to 
the elephants of Afric ; which are not able to 
support either the smell or cry of the Indian ele- 
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phants. Or rather, perhaps, they are struck 
■with terror at the view of their enormous size and 
strength} since even before they approach near 
together they frequently turn their backs and fly. 
And this it was which at this time happened. 
As soon, therefore, as these animals, being thus 
disordered by their fears, had fallen against the 
ranks of their own army, and forced the royal 
guards to break the line, Antiochus, seizing the 
occasion, and advancing round on the outside of 
the elephants, charged the cavalry which was 
commanded by Polycrates, in the extremity of 
the left wing of Ptolemy. At the same time also 
the Grecian mercenaries, who stood within the 
elephants, near the phalanx, advanced with fury 
against the peltastse, and routed them with little 
difficulty,, because their ranks likewise were al- 
ready broken by the elephants. Thus the whole 
left wing of the army of Ptolemy was defeated, 
and forced to fly. 

Echecrates, who commanded in the right, for 
some time waited to observe what would be the 
event of the engagement upon the left. But when 
he saw that the dust was driven fast towards 
them, and that their elephants fled wholly from 
the combat, he ordered Phoxidas, who com-t 
manded the mercenaries of Greece, to advance 
against the troops that stood opposite to him in 
front ; while himself, having directed his own ca- 
valry, together with those that were drawm up be? 
bind the elephants, to defile along the wing, til! 
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they had stretched beyond the elephants of the 
left wing of Antiochns, charged the cavalry of 
that wing both in flank and rear, and soon caused 
a general rout. Phoxidas also, with the troops 
that were under his command, at the same time 
forced the Arabians and the Medes to fly in 
great disorder. Thus Antiochus, who had gained 
the victory upon his right, was completely van- 
quished on his left. The phalanxes alone, being 
thus stripped of both their wings, remained en- 
tire in the middle of the plain, and knew hot 
what they should expect or fear. 

While Antiochus was pursuing his victory 
upon the right, Ptolemy, who had retreated be- 
hind his phalanx, advanced now into the centre, 
and showing himself to both armies, struck the 
enemy with terror, and inspired his own forces 
with alacrity and confidence. Andromachus 
therefore, and Sosibius, levelling their spears, ad- 
vanced without delay against the enemy. The 
troops of Syria, who were all select men, for some 
lime sustained the charge. But those that were 
commanded by Nicarchus immediately turned 
their backs and fled. During this time Antio- 
chus, young and unskilled in war, and judging, 
from the victory which himself had gained, that 
the same good fortune had attended also in every 
other part of the action, still pursued with eager- 
ness the troops that had fled before him. But 
after some time, when one of the older generals 
had desired him to remark the dust that was dri- 
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veil towards his camp by the phalanx of the ene- 
nay, he then saw what had happened, and ran 
back in haste, attended by his guards, towards 
the place of battle. But as the troops were now 
completely routed, he was forced to retreat to 
Raphia ; being persuaded that, as far as the suc- 
cess had depended on himself, he had gained a 
perfect victory; and that the battle had been 
only lost through the want of spirit and base 
cowardice of his troops, Ptolemy, having thus 
obtained by his phalanx a complete and decisive 
victory, and killed also, by his cavalry and merce- 
jiaries of the right wing, great numbers in the 
pursuit, returned back again to his camp ; and 
on the following day, when he had first interred 
his soldiers that were slain, and spoiled the bodies 
of the enemy, he directed his march towards Ra- 
phia. Antiochus had at first designed to draw 
together all his troops, and to encamp without 
the viyalls of Raphia; but as the greater part had 
fled for safety into the city, he was forced also 
himself to enter it. But early on the following 
day he directed his route towards Gaza with the 
remains of his army, and there encamped ; and 
from thence sent to obtain permission of Ptolemy 
to bury his men also that were slain. He had lost 
in the action scarcely fewer than ten thousand of 
his infantry, with more than three hundred horse. 
Above four thousand also were taken prisoners. 
Three of his elephants were killed in the engage- 
ment, and two died afterwards of their wounds. 
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On the part of Ptolemy were slain fifteen hun- 
dred foot, and seven hundred horse. But seven- 
teen of the elephants were killed, and a greater 
number taken. Such was the end of the battle 
of Raphia between these two princes for the 
sovereignty of Coele-syria. 

When Antiochus had discharged the last duties 
to his soldiers who had fallen in the action, he 
directed his route back again towards his own 
kingdom. At the same time Ptolemy took pos- 
session of Raphia without resistance, with the 
rest also of the neighbouring citigs; which all 
seemed to strive together which should be the first 
to return again to his dominion, and receive him 
as their master. For in such conjunctures all 
men indeed are ready to accommodate their re- 
solutions to the present times. But the people 
especially of Coele-syria are more strongly led by 
nature to this compliance, than those of any 
other country. At this time, however, their con- 
duct must in part be ascribed to that affection by 
which they were before inclined towards the 
kings of .Egypt. For the multitude, through all 
the province, had always been accustomed to 
regard the princes of this family with sentiments 
of high respect and veneration. Ptolemy, there- 
fore, was received among them with crowns, 
sacrifices, altars, and eveiy other honour which 
flattery was able to invent. , 

As soon as Antiochus arrived in safety at the 
city which was called by his own name, he sent 
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Antipater his nephew, and Theodotus, ambassa- 
dors to Ptolemy to treat of peace. For he feared 
that if the enemy should now pursue their victo- 
ry, his own subjects, disheartened by the late 
defeat, might perhaps revolt; and that Achasus 
would be ready also to take advantage of the 
occasion which was so favourable for his design 
against him. Ptolemy never once reflected upon 
any of these circumstances ; but, satisfied with 
having thus gained a victory, which he scarcely 
had the courage to expect, and finding himself 
again possessed of Coele-syria, was so far from 
being averse to peace, that, on the contrary, he 
embraced it with immoderate haste ; and fled 
again to that repose to which his indolence and 
habitual vices forcibly inclined him. As soon 
therefore as the ambassadors arrived, having first 
given vent to some slight expostulations and 
complaints, with respect to the attempt that had 
been formed against him by Antiochus, he im- 
mediately consented to a truce for a year, and 
sent away Sosibius to ratify the treaty. And when 
he had passed three months in Syria and Phoa- 
nice, and restored peace and order among all the 
-cities, he left the government of the country to 
Andromachus of Aspendus, and returned back 
again with his sister, and his favourites, to Alex- 
andria; having finished the war in a manner 
which occasioned no small surprise among the 
people of his kingdom, who were acquainted 
with his former course of life. Antiochus, as soon 
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as the treaty was eoncluded by Sosibius, resumed 
his first design, and began to make the necessary 
preparations for his war against Achmns. Such 
w'as the state of affairs in Asia. 


CHAP. IX. 

About this time an earthquake happened at 
Rhodes, which threw down their vast colossus, 
together w ith a great part of the w'alls and naval 
arsenals. But the Rhodians, by their wise and 
dexterous management so well improved the 
accident, that instead of being destructive to 
them, it brought many great advantages to 
their city. So different are the effects of pru- 
dence and activity from those of negligence and 
folly, as well in public affairs as in the business 
also of private life. For through the latter of 
these qualities even happy events become pcr- 
nicioits; w'hile the former, on the contrary, con- 
vert calamities into beirefits. Thus the Rho- 
dians, exaggerating all the horrors of the acci- 
dent that had befallen them, and preseiwing still 
a grave and solemn dignity, both in the addresses 
that were made in public by their ambassadors, 
and in their owm particular deportment, induced 
the cities, and especially the kings, not only to 
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send gifts of very great value, but even to esteem 
it a favour that their presents were accepted by 
them. From Hiero and Gelo they received 
seventy-five talents of silver, one part of which 
was paid immediately, and the rest in a short 
time afterwards, to furnish oil for the games 
of the Gymnasium ; some silver caldrons with 
their bases; some cisterns for holding water, ten 
talents to defray the expense of sacrifices; and 
ten more to increase the number of the citizens; 
SO that the whole amounted to near a hundred 
talents. The same princes exempted also from all 
imposts the vessels that sailed from Rhodes; and 
gave to them likewise fifty catapults, of the 
length of three cubits. And yet after all this 
bounty, as if they had themselves received some 
favours from the Rhodians they erected in the 
public place of their city a statue of the people 
of Rhodes in the act of receiving a crown from 
another statue, which represented the people of 
Syracuse. Ptolemy also engaged to furnish 
them with three hundred talents of silver; a 
million measures of corn ; with timber to build 
ten quinqueremes and ten triremes; some square 
pieces also of fir, the measure of which together 
was forty thousand cubits; a thousand talents of 
brass coin; three thousand weight of hemp; 
three thousand pieces of cloth for sails; three 
thousand talents for replaekig their colossus : 
a hundred architects, and three hundred and 
fifty labourers ; with fourteen talents by the 
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year for their subsistence ; twelve thousand 
measures of corn for their games and sacrifices ; 
and twenty thousand for the subsistence of the 
ten triremes. The chief part of these presents 
was immediately .sent to Pdiodes ; together witli 
a third part also of all the money. In the same 
manner likewise, Antigonus supplied them with 
ten thousand pieces of timber, that was proper 
to be cut into solid blocks, from eight to sixteen 
cubits; five thousand planks, of seven cubits; 
three thousand weight of iron ; a thousand also 
of pitch with a thousand measures of tar; and 
promised to add besides a hundred talents. His 
wife Chryseis sent, on her part, a hundred 
thousand measures of corn, and three thousand 
weight of lead. Seleucus also, the father of 
Antiochus, not content with having discharged 
from imposts the Rhodian vessels that sailed 
to any part of his' dominions, gave them also ten 
quinqueremes completely equipped; two hun- 
dred thousand measures of corn ; ten thousand 
cubits of timber, and a thousand weight of hair 
and resin. The same generosity was also showm 
towards them by Prusias, Mithridates, and all 
the other princes who then reigned in Asia : 
Lj'sanas, Olympicus, and Limmeus. And with 
regard to the cities, which assisted them as far 
as their abilities vvonld reach, thej'^ are scarcely 
to be numbered. If we look back therefore only 
to the time in w'hich the Rhodians were first 
established in their city,, we may think it per- 
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haps a mattei' of surprise, that, in the course of 
so short a period they should have gained so 
considerable an increase, with respect both to 
the private riches of the citizens, and the public 
wealth also of the state. But on the other hand, 
if we reflect upon the great advantages which 
they derive from the happy situation of their 
city, together with those plentiful supplies that 
have flowed into it from abroad, we shall then 
find no cause of wonder; but rather be per- 
suaded that the condition of this people might 
have been even still more full and flourishing. 

In recounting thus minutely all the circum- 
stances that attended this event, my design was 
first to show the uncommon Zealand earnestness 
with which the Rhodians struggled to restore 
Ihcir country to its former state; a zeal, which 
indeed is highly worthy both of praise and imi- 
tation; and in the next place, that it might 
from hence be seen how sparingly the princes of 
the present age dispense their bounty, and of 
how little value are the gifts which the states 
and cities rrow receive. For from these ex- 
amples those princes may be taught not to 
boast of their munificence, when they have 
bestowed perhaps a present of |pur or five ta- 
lents only; nor expect that the Greeks should 
oJTer to them in return the same acknowledge- 
ments and honours as were decreed to the kings 
of former times. The cities also, on the other 
hand, when they have seen the immense value 
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of the gifts that were once bestowed upon, them 
may become more reserved and prudent, and 
not prostitute their best and noblest honours 
in return for benefits of little worth, but en- 
deavour rather to make so just a distribution 
of their favours as may preserve their own 
dignity undiminished, and convince mankind 
that the Greeks are still superior to alb other 
people. We now return again to the place 
in which we broke off our relation of the Social 
war. 

When the summer now was come, in which 
Agetas was the praetor of the dEtolians, and 
Aratus of the Acheeans, Lycurgus, king of 
Sparta, was recalled again by the ephori, who 
had discovered, that the suspicions through 
which he had been forced to fly, were false. 
He returned, therefore, to the city from jEtolia, 
and immediately concerted measures with Pyr- 
rhias an iEtolian, who was then the general of 
the Elean forces, for making an incursion into 
the Messenian territory. Aratus, at his first 
entrance upon his office, had found that all the 
mercenary troops of the republic were broken 
and dispersed 5 and that the cities no longer 
paid their contributions to the warj for such 
were the effects, as we have before observed, of 
the unactive and unskilful conduct of Eperatus, 
the former prsetor. Haying called together 
therefore the Achaean states, and obtained, by 
his persuasions, such a decree as the circum- 
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stances of afi'aii'S required, he applied himself 
with vigour to remedy the past disorders, and 
complete all the necessary preparations for the 
war. By this decree it was resolved, that the 
Achgeans should receive into their pay a body 
of new mercenaries, consisting of eight thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse ; that they 
should raise also in Achaia three thousand foot, 
and three hundred horse; that among these, 
there should be five hundred foot of Megalo- 
polis, armed with brazen bucklers, and fifty 
horse; with an equal number of Ai'gians; and, 
that three vessels also should sail towards Acte 
and the gulf of Argos, and three be sent over 
to cover Patra, and Dyme, with the rest of the 
places that stood along that coast. 

While Aratus was thus employed, Pyrrhias 
and Lycurgus, having agreed together, that they 
should both, at the same time, begin their march, 
advanced towards the borders of Messenia. 
Aratus, being informed of their design, took 
with him the mercenaries, and a part also of 
the Achman forces, and came to Megalopolis, 
to succour the Messenians. Lycurgus, having 
gained by some secret practices, a fortress of 
the Messenians called ThaJamae, continued his 
route from thence with the greatest haste, in 
order to join the Eleans. But Pyrrhias, on the 
other hand, who had begun his march from Elis 
with a very small body of troops, was opposed 
upon the borders of Messenia by the Cyparis- 
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sians, and forced to return. Lycurgus, tliere- 
fore, being thus prevented from joining the 
l^eans, as he had at first designed, and not 
able, with his own forces, to attempt any action 
of importance, made some slight incursions only 
upon the neighbouring country, for the sake of 
gaining the supplies that were necessary for his 
trooj)P, and then led his army back again to 
Sparta. When the enemy had thus failed in 
their design, Aratus, in order to defeat all such 
attempts for the time to come, prevailed on 
Taurion, and the people of Messenia, to draw 
together severally, five hundred foot and fifty 
horse, for the defence of the Messenians, Me- 
galopolitans, Argians,and Tegeans, whose lands, 
lying close upon the borders of Laconia, were 
chiefly exposed to insult; while himself, with 
the Acheeans and the mercenaries, engaged to 
cover those parts of Aehaia that were situated 
on the side of Jttolia and Elea. He afterwards 
employed all his pains, to calm the contests of 
the Megalopolitans, and to restore peace among 
them, as the Achreans had directed in their late 
decree. For this people, whose state and city 
not long before had been subverted by Cleomenes, 
were wholly destitute of many things, and scant- 
ily supplied with all. They retained, indeed, 
the same high spirit as before; but were ut- 
terly unable to discharge or satisfy, either their 
own particular wants, or the public necessities 
of the state. Hence arose contention, jealousy, 
; V 2 ' • 
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and hot debates: for such are the effects which 
naturally spring, as well in public states as 
among private men, whenever they are presj^d 
by penury, and deprived of the resources that 
are necessary for carrying into execution their 
designs. Their first dispute related to the man- 
ner in which the city should be built. For some 
maintained, that it was necessary to contract 
the former circuit of the w^alls, that thus they 
might be able to finish what they should begin, 
and to defend the city also against an enemy. 
For it was judged to have been the only cause 
of their late misfortune, that their city was of 
very great extent, and the inhabitants in pro- 
portion few. They contended likewise, that 
those who were rich among the citizens, should 
give up a third part of their lands, in order to 
obtain some new inhabitants. Others, on the 
contrary, refused with equal warmth, either to 
relinquish their possessions, or consent that the 
circuit of the city should be lessened. But the 
chief and most important subject of their con- 
tests w'as a new body of laws, framed for their 
use by Prytanis,’ a peripatetic of distinguished 
eminence, who was sent to them for that pur- 
pose by Antigonus. Aratus employed all the 
methods that seemed likely to be most effectual 
for calming these disorders, and at last accom- 
plished his design. Their dissensions were all 
composed : and the conditions of the agreement 
engraved upon a column, which was erecte4 
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near the altar of Vesta at Omariutt). He theii 
went from Megalopolis, to be present in the 
council of the, Achaean states: having left the 
mercenaries to the care of Lvcus, a citizen of 
Pharae; who, on account of the contributions 
which his city had advanced for the uses of the 
war, stood the next in authority and command, 
after the Achsean prsetor. 

The Eleans, dissatisfied with Pyrrhias, Invited 
Euripidas, who was also an ^Etolian, to be their 
general. Euripidas, having waited till the 
Achgeans were assembled together to hold their 
general council, began his march at the head of 
two thousand foot and sixty horse, and passing 
through the Pharaean district wasted all the 
country as far as to the borders of the iEgian 
territory; and when he had gained an immense 
booty, he retired towards Leontium. But Lycus, 
being informed of what had happened, marched 
away with diligence; and falling suddenly upon 
the enemy in their retreat, he killed four hun- 
dred of them, and took two hundred prisoners ; 
among whom were some officers of eminence, 
Physsias, Antanor, Clearchus, Androlochus, Eva- 
noridas, Aristogiton, Nicasippus, Aspasius. He 
became master also of their arms, and all their 
baggage. About the same time the commander 
of the Achsean fleet steered his course to Moly- 
cria, and returned again with near a hundred 
slaves. From thence, sailing towards Chalcia, 
and being there attacked by some vessels of the 
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eaemy, he took two long barks with alb their 
men. He took also a small frigate, completely 
equipped, near Rhium, in /Etolia. This suc- 
cess, which happened at the same time upon 
land and sea, spread so great a plenty, both of 
money and provisions, through the Achsean 
army, that the troops were now fully assured 
that their stipends would be regularly paid, 
and the cities also began to hope, that they no 
longer should be loaded with contributions for 
the wmr. 

About the time of these transactions, Scerdi- 
laidas, being incensed against king Philip, be- 
cause some part of the sum, which this prince 
had engaged to pay to him, remained undis- 
charged, sent away a fleet of fifteen ships, de- 
signing to recover, by surprise and fraud, the 
money that was due. These vessels first steered 
their course to Leucasj and being received into 
the port as friends in consequence of the late 
alliance, they committed indeed, through want 
and opportunity, no Other hostilities in the place; 
but when Agathynus and Cassander, citizens of 
Corinth, came and cast anchor, as friends also, 
in the harbour, with Tour ships which belonged 
to Taurion, they immediately attacked them in 
direct breach of the alliance, and having taken 
both the captains and their vessels, sent them 
away to Scerdilaidas. After this exploit, they 
directed their course to Malea, pillaged many 
vessels in their way, and carried the merchants 
into slavery, 
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As the season of the harvest now approached, 
and Taiirion had neglected to secure by a suf- 
ficient force, the frontiers of those cities, which 
have before been mentioned, Aratus drew to- 
gether a select body of troops, to cover and 
support the Argians, wdio were • employed in 
gathering in their com. About the same time 
also, Euripidas began his march at the head of 
the Eleans, with design to ravage the lands of 
the Tritasans. But when Lycus and Demo- 
docus, who commanded the Achajan cavalry, 
were informed that these troops had quitted 
their own province, they assembled all the 
forces of the Patraeans, Dymaeans, and Pha- 
raeans, together with the mercenaries, and re- 
solved to make incursions into the Elean terri- 
tory. Advancing, therefore, as far as to the 
town called Phyxium, they sent away the ca- 
valry and light-armed forces to waste the coun- 
try, having, at the same time, concealed their 
heavy-armed troops in ambuscade, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The Eleans, ran to- 
gether from every part to attack the pillagers; 
and, as these retired before them, they began 
also to pursue with eagerness. But Lycus, with 
the troops that were placed in ambuscade, sud- 
denly arose and charged the foremost of them. 
The Eleans, upon the first appearance of these 
heavy-armed forces, immediately turned their 
backs and fled. About two hundred of them 
were killed in the place, and eighty taken pri- 
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soners; while the Achseans retreated with their 
booty, without any loss. About this time, the 
commander also of the Achsean fleet made fre- 
quent descents upon ditolia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Galydon and Naupactus ; plundered all 
the coast, and twice defeated the troops that 
were sent against him. He took prisoner also 
Cleonicus, a citizen of Naupactus. But, be- 
cause he had formerly been connected with the 
Achseans by the ties of hospitality, instead of 
being sold, together with the rest, he was dis- 
missed, within a short time afterwards, without 
any ransom. About the same time also, Agetas 
the dEtolian praetor, having assembled all the 
forces of the country, ravaged the whole pro- 
vinces of Acarnania and Epirus; and when he 
had accomplished sdl that he had designed, he 
returned back again, and dismissed the JEtolians 
to their several cities. The Acarnanians, on the 
other hand, made an incursion into the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratus. But, because their troops 
were on a sudden seized with a panic terror, 
they were forced to return back again with 
some disgrace, though not with any loss. For 
the inhabitants of Stratus, being apprehensiye 
that their intention was to draw them into 
an ambuscade, feared to follow them in their 
retreat. 

About this time, a piece of feigned treachery 
was practised in Phanoteus, in the following 
manner: Alexander, who was intrusted by king 
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Philip with the government of Phocis, formed 
the design of surprising the JLtolians, and em- 
ployed for that purpose Jason, who commanded 
under him in Phanoteus. This olTicer, having 
sent some messengers to Agetas the -iEtolian 
prgetor, engaged to surrender to him the citadel 
of the city. The agreement soon was settled, 
and confirmed also hy the accustomed oaths. 
On the appointed day, Agetas advanced with 
his army in the night into the neighbourhood 
of Phanoteus: and having selected a hundred 
of the bravest of his troops, he sent them away 
to take possession of the citadel, and concealed 
the rest at some distance without the walls. In 
the mean while, Alexander, with a suiEcient 
body of troops, stood in readiness within the 
city; and as soon as Jason, agreeably to his 
oath, had introduced the hundred iEtolians 
into the citadel, he showed himself and fell 
upon them, SO that they were forced immedi- 
ately to surrender. Agetas, as soon as the day 
appeared, perceived what had happened, and 
retreated back again with his forces; having 
been taken in a snare, not unlike to those which 
himself had often practised against others. 

About the same time also, Philip reduced 
Bylazora, the largest city of all Pseonia, and 
which commanded likewise those defiles, that 
led from Dardania into Macedon. By this con- 
quest therefore he was freed from all farther 
apprehensions, with regard to the people of that 
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province. For as long as he should remain 
master of this city, it would be scarcely pos- 
sible that they should make incursions into his 
kingdom. When he had secured the place by 
a sufficient garrison, he sent away Chrysogonus, 
to draw together, with all diligence, the forces 
of the upper Macedon: and himself, taking 
with him the troops that were at Bottia and 
Amphaxis, began his march and came to Edesa, 
And being in this place joined by Chrysogonus, 
he advanced with all his army; and having, on 
the sixth day, passed beyond Larissa, and con- 
tinued his march all night with the greatest 
haste, he arrived near Melitaea about break of 
day, and began immediately to scale the city. 
The inhabitants, who were wholly unprepared 
against this accident, were so struck with con- 
sternation, that they might soon have been 
reduced with little difficulty. But, because the 
ladders were too short, the king failed in the 
attempt. 

Among all the faults into which the leaders 
of an army are at any time betrayed, there are 
none that more justly deserve our censure than 
that which was now committed. For how can 
those generals he excused, who, without having 
taken any due precaution, without measuring 
the walls and other places by which they design 
to approach a city, rush blindly on to the 
attack? Or can those on the other hand be 
thought less worthy of reproach and blame. 
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wko, wlieii they have informed themselves of 
the height and dimensions of those objects, 
leave to any persons, whom chance shall offer, 
the care of preparing the ladders, with all the 
other necessary instruments ; those instruments 
which, though they may indeed be fi’amed by a 
moderate degree of skill, are yet of the utmost 
importance in their use ? For in things of this 
kind nothing that is necessary can be omitted 
without some loss. The neglect indeed, how 
small soever, will immediately be followed by 
its punishment. For either in the very time of 
the attack the bravest of the troo[)s are lost : or 
when they are forced to desist from their design, 
and to retire before an exulting enemy, who 
despises their ineffectual efforts, they are then 
exposed to a still greater danger than before. 
The truth of this remark might be shown from 
numberless examples. For among all that have 
failed in such attempts, the greater part have 
either perished in the place, or been involved 
in the utmost hazard and distress, while few, 
on the other hand, have been able to escape 
with safety. It must also be acknowledged 
that such attempts, especially when frustrated, 
draw after them distrust and hatred ; and afford 
a standing and a public admonition, not to those 
only that are present, but to all wlm hear of the 
event, to secure themselves effectually against 
.such enemies. Those, therefore, who are in- 
trusted with the conduct of affairs, ought never 
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to engage in such designs, unless the means that 
are required for carrying them into execution 
have all first been regulated with the nicest 
care. With regard to the measure and con- 
struction of ladders and other instruments, there 
is a method for it which is both easy and 
infallible. But we must now proceed in our 
narration; and shall take perhaps, at some 
future time, occasion to resume this subject; 
and explain the manner in which such enter- 
prises may be conducted with the best assur- 
ance of success. 

The king, when he thus had failed in his 
design, went and encamped near the river Eni- 
•peus, and drew together, from Larissa and the 
other cities, all the stores which he had col- 
lected during the preceding winter, in order to 
form the siege of Thebes in Phthiotis; for the 
chief design and purpose of his present ex- 
pedition was to render himself master of this 
place. The city of Thebes is situated near the 
sea, at the distance of three hundred stadia from 
Larissa, and commands both Thessaly and Mag- 
nesia; those parts especially of the latter pro- 
vince which lie contiguous to Demetrias; and 
in the former the districts of Pharsalus and 
Pherse. With this advantage the .Eitolians, who 
were at this time in possession of the city, fell 
frequently with great success upon the neigh- 
bouring country, and occasioned no small loss 
to the people of Demetrias and Pharsalus, and 
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even those of Larissa likewise: for they often 
extended their incursions as far as to the plain 
Amyricum. Philip, therefore, having resolved 
to employ his utmost efforts to become master 
of the place, brought together a hundred and 
fifty catapults, with twenty-five machines for 
throwing stones, and having divided his army 
into three separate bodies, lodged himself in the 
nearest posts. The first division encamped near 
Scopium; the second in the neighbourhood of 
Heliotropium j and the last was seated upon a 
hill which overlooked the city. He fortified the 
space also that was between the camps with an 
intrenchment and a double palisade; and with 
towers of wood, placed at a distance of a hundred 
paces from ^ach other, and secured by a sufficient 
guard. And when he had collected together all 
the stores, and completed the preparations that 
were necessary, he ordered the machines to ap- 
proach, and began his attack against the citadel. 
During the first three days the besieged resisted 
all his efforts with so great bravery and firmness 
that the works were not much advanced. But 
when the continual skirmishes and the darts 
that were discharged without any intermission 
had destroyed or wounded great numbers of the 
inhabitants, they then slackened in their ar- 
dour, and afforded leisure to the Macedonian 
miners to begin their work. But such was the 
difficulty of the ground that after nine days’ 
continued labour they were scarcely able to 
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approach near the walls. As they persisted, 
however, in the task by turns, without any 
respite either by day or night, in the course of 
three days more they had undermined the wall 
to the length of two hundred paces, and placed 
props of timber under it. But these in a short 
time sunk beneath the weight ; so that the wall 
fell down, even before the Macedonians had set 
fire to the wood. They then cleared away, with 
the greatest diligence, the ruins of the breach, 
and were just ready to advance to the assault 
when the besieged were struck with terror and 
surrendered.- By this conquest the king not 
only secured both Thessaly and Magnesia 
against the incursions of the Aiitolians, and 
deprived that people of their accustomed booty, 
but at the same time also con vmced the troops 
that if they had failed in the siege of Palasa, the 
treachery of Leontius had been alone the cause 
of their miscarriage, and that he had justly pu- 
nished him with death. Being thus become 
master of the place, he ordered the inhabitants 
to be sold for slaves; and having filled the city 
likewise with a colony from Macedon, he changed 
the name of it from Thebes to Philippi. 

About this time some ambassadors arrived 
again from Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, and 
from Ptolemy, to mediate a peace. Philip, 
having repeated to them the answer which 
he had made before, that he was heartily dis- 
posed to embrace a peace, ordered them to 
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go ancl inform themselves whether the senti- 
ments of the .(Etolians were the same. But 
in reality he was not in the least solicitous with 
respect to peace; but rather was inclined to 
pursue the course that was before him. Having 
received notice, therefore, that Scerdilaidas in- 
fested the seas round Malea, and pillaged all 
the merchants; and that some even of his own 
vessels had been attacked in the port of Leucas 
in contempt of treaties, he immediately equipped 
twelve decked ships, eight open barks, and 
thirty biremes, and steered his course through 
the Eur ipus. His intention was to surprise the 
Illyrians, and to give an early and effectual 
check to the insolence of those pirates, that he 
might then be able to resume with vigour the 
war against the yEtoIians, which was still the 
object of his chief attention, because he was 
at this time ignorant of all that had passed in 
Italy. For while he was employed in the siege 
of Thebes, the Romans were defeated in Tyr- 
rhenia by Andibal. But the news of that 
battle had not yet arrived in Greece. 

The Illyrian barks had retired, however, from 
those seas before the king was able to arrive. 
Flaving cast anchor, therefore, in the port of 
Cenchreae, and ordered that the decked ships 
.should sail round Malea to .iEgium and Patrse, 
he drew the rest of his vessels over the isthmus, 
and commanded them to take their station in 
the harbour of Lechseum; while himself went 
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from thence to Argos, together with his friends, 
to be present at the Nemean games. 

As he was sitting there, to behold the eom- 
bats, a courier arrived from Macedon with 
the news that the Romans had been defeated in 
a great battle, and that Annibal was now master 
of all the open country. Philip immediately 
showed his letters to Demetrius of Pharos, but 
to none besides; and cautioned him to be silent. 
Demetrius seized the occasion, and pressed the 
king to put an end at once to his war against 
the .^tolians; that he might be able to employ 
all his forces to reduce Illyria, and from thence 
to pass afterwards into Italy. He represented 
to him, “ that the states of Greece, as they 
were now well pleased to comply with all that 
was imposed, would be ready likewise in all 
future times to receive his laws, and pay an 
entire submission to his will : that the Achasans 
were by inclination strongly fixed in all his 
interests ; and that the JEtolians, deterred by the 
misfortunes that had happened^ to them in the 
present war, would fear to engage in any new 
designs against him: that his passing into Italy 
would in effect be the most important step 
towards the conquest of the world; that such an 
enterprise belonged to none more properly than 
to himself; and that the time also for it was now 
most seasonable, in which the Romans had been 
defeated with so great a loss.” This discourse 
did not fail to make a very quick and deep im- 
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pression upon the king: young as he then wasj 
and fortunate in all his projects; bold and enter- 
prising in his nature; and descended also from a 
house whose princes always had conceived the 
hope of being able to acquire the sovereignty of 
the world. 

In a short timCj therefore, though he had 
shown, as we have said, his letters only to 
Demetrius, he assembled together all his friends 
in council, and demanded their opinions with 
respect to a peace with the JEtolians. Aratus 
was by no means averse to peace; for he thought 
that all things might be now accommodated 
with some advantage to themselves, because they 
were superior in the war. The king, therefore, 
not expecting the return of those ambassadors 
who had been employed to mediate a peace, 
deputed to the.EtoliansCleonicusofNaupactus, 
who, from the time in which he first was taken, 
had still remained near the king, waiting for 
the assembly of the Achaean states. He then 
left Corinth, an(f advanced with his fleet and 
army towards iEgium. And when he arrived at 
Lasion, that he might not show too great an 
eagerness to put an end to the war, he attacked 
and stormed a fortress that was built upon the 
ruins of that city ; and threatened also to make 
an incursion into the Elean territory. But after- 
wards when Cleonicus had returned twice or 
thrice, and the iEtoliahs were earnest to obtain 
a personal conference, he resolved to comply 
; .yoL. II. ' X. 
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with their request ; and having put a stop to all 
hostilities, sent couriers to the cities of the allies, 
desiring thena to depute some persons to de- 
liberate with him concerning the conditions 
of the peace. He then went and encamped 
with his army near Panormus, a port of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which lies opposite to Naupactus, 
Und there waited the arrival of the deputies. 
But before they were assembled he passed over 
to Zacynthus, and having regulated certain 
matters in that island which required his pre- 
sence, he returned back again to Panormus. 

When the deputies arrived, the king sent 
away Taurion and Aratus, with some others 
that were present; who, when they had joined 
the ^tolians at Naupactus, and had seen, in 
qne short interview that they were earnestly 
inclined to peace, returned again without delay, 
and brought also with them some ambassadors 
from the ^Etolians, who pressed the king to pass 
over to them with his army, that the conferences 
might be held face to face, and all disputes more 
easily be accommodated. Philip yielded to their 
solicitations, and having embarked his troops, 
sailed over to iEtolia, and encamped at the dis- 
tance of about twenty stadia from Naupactus. 
And having thrown up an intrenchment round 
his camp and vessels j he waited there till the 
conferences should . begin. The ,<EtoIians all 
met together, without their arms, at the distance 
of two stadia only from the camp, and from 
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thence sent their deputies to the conference. 
The king proposed to them, by the ambassadors 
of the allies, as the first condition of the peace, 
that they should keep on all sides what they 
then possessed. To this the jEtolians readily 
consented. With regard to other points, there 
were afterwards frequent deputations and de- 
bates ; the greater part of which were of such 
small importance, that they need not be particu- 
larly mentioned. But the discourse which was 
made by Agelaus of Naupactus, in presence of 
the king and of the ambassadors of the allies, at 
the time of the first interview, was such as well 
deserves to be related. 

He said then, “ that it seemed to be a point 
of the greatest moment, that the States of Greece 
should now at last all resolve to lay aside their 
mutual wars and contests, and esteem it as the 
greatest happiness which the gods could give, if 
they once could be induced to unite together iu 
heart and sentiments, and taking each other by 
the hand, like men that are obliged to ford a 
dangerous stream, join all their strength to stand 
against the attacks of foreign enemies, and. 
secure their cities and themselves from falling 
a prey to any barbarous people. That though 
such a union might perhaps, in all its parts, 
and for any long continuance, be found imprac- 
ticable, it was, however, highly necessary, that 
at least in this conjuncture, they should all 
stand firm in one agreement, and join in com- 
■ xg 
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mon measures for the common safety. That in 
order to be well assured of this necessity, they 
might only turn their eyes upon the greatness of 
those armaments that were at this time in the 
field, and the importance of the war in which 
the powers abroad were now engaged. That all 
who were possessed of even a moderate portion 
of discernment in the affairs of policy, must be 
able clearly to perceive, that the conquerors in 
this war, whether the Garthaginiaris or the 
Romans, would never rest contented with the 
sovereignty of Sicily and Italy, but go on to 
spread wide their victories, and extend their 
acquisitions beyond all just and reasonable 
bounds. He conjured them therefore with the 
greatest earnestness, and Philip above all the 
rest, to secure themselves in time against the 
impending danger. That with regard to Philip, 
this security might most effectually be obtained, 
if instead of weakening, as he had hitherto 
done, the strength and forces of the Greeks, he 
rather would regard them all as the members of 
his own body, and attend to the safety of their 
provinces with no less vigilance and care, than 
if they were in truth the natural and proper 
parts of his own dominions. That by such a 
conduct the Greeks would all be fixed unalter- 
ably in his interests, and ready to assist him in 
his projects: and that by this attachment to 
him, not less weighty than sincere, all strangers 
would effectually be deterred from forming any 
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designs against Ms kingdom. That if tMs prince 
however was eager to be employed in action, let 
him turn his eyes towards the west, and observe 
what passed in Italy. That by a wise and dili- 
gent attention to all that now should happen in 
that country, he might find at last perhaps some 
fair occasion for opening to himself the way to 
universal empire. That the condition of the 
present times seemed greatly to encourage such 
a hope. He pressed him therefore to lay aside 
all farther thoughts of contest or dissension 
among the Greeks; and above all things, to be 
careful not to lose the power of making war 
upon them, or of concluding peace, whenever 
himself should choose. Tor if,” continued he, 

“ this cloud, which is now seen hovering in the 
west, should at last settle and discharge itself 
upon the provinces of Greece, how greatly do I 
fear, that an end will be put at once both to our 
wars and treaties, and to Jill those childish con- 
tests in which we are now so wantonly engaged: 
and that all of us must then be forced to implore 
it as a blessing from the gods, that we may be 
permitted to enjoy the power of taking arms 
against each other, and of laying them down 
again, as we shall judge it to be most expedient; ' 
or in a word, of settling any of our differences by 
our own decision,” 

This discourse filled all the allies with a strong 
desire of peace. Philip especially was deeply- 
affected by those sentiments, that were so per- 
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fectly adapted to his own designs, and to the 
temper in which Demetrius had already raised 
him. As soon, therefore, as they had settled the 
conditions, and ratified the treaty, they all re^ 
turned again, with peace, to their respective 
countries. These events all happened in the 
third year of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad; 
the defeat of the Romans in Tyrrhenia; the 
battle between Ptolemy and Antiochus for the 
sovereignty of Goele-syria; and the conclusion 
of the war of Philip and the Achasans, against 
the yEtolians. This therefore was the time, in 
which the affairs of Greece were now first con- 
nected with those of Italy and Afric. For after 
this period, Philip and the states of Greece no 
longer regulated their designs, either with re- 
spect to war or peace, by the condition of their 
own country, but all turned their eyes to Italy, 
to find there the mark by which all their coun- 
sels were to be directed. The people of Asia 
likewise, and of the Islands, soon followed the 
example; and from this time, whenever they 
had any cause of dissension and complaint 
against Attains or Philip, instead of imploring 
aid from Antiochus and Ptolemy, instead of 
paying any regard to the south and east, they 
on the contrary fixed their whole attention upon 
the west, and sometimes sent ambassadors to 
the Carthaginians, and sometimes to the Ro- 
mans. The Romans, on the other hand, de- 
puted likewise an embassy into Greece. For 
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as they well knew the bold ahd enterprising 
spirit of Philip^ they were filled with no small 
apprehensions, that this prince would take ad- 
vantage also of the times, and add a new 
embarrassment to the difficulties in which they 
already were involved. 

Thus then have we shown, agreeably to our 
first design, at what time, in what manner, and 
from what causes, the aiBFairs of Greece were 
first connected with those of Italy and Afric» 
As soon therefore as we shall have continued the 
transactions of the Grecian History, to the time 
in which the Romans were defeated in the 
battle of CannEe, and at which we broke off our 
relation of the war in Italy, we shall then also 
close this Book. 

As soon as the war was ended, the Achaeans 
chose Timoxenus for their prmtor, and, with 
the rest, of the people of Peloponnesus, return- 
ing to their own proper laws and customs, and 
ordinary course of life, began to resume the care 
of their estates, to cultivate their lands, and to 
restore again the sacrifices, public games, and 
all the other rights that were peculiar to their 
country, and which, among the greater part, 
had almost sunk into oblivion, through the long 
continuance of those wars in which they had 
successively been engaged. For I know not 
whence it happens, that the people of Pelopon- 
nesus, who. seem of all men most strongly in- 
clined by nature to cultivate the soft, arts ef 
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peace and sociaMife, have less enjoyed those 
blessings, than almost any nation of the world, 
at least in ancient times. They rather indeed 
liave been, as the poet Euripides ejipresses it, 

Vex*d with perpetual toils, and ceaseless war. 

The cause, however, to which this evil fortune 
must be ascribed, may be found also in their 
nature. For being passionately fond of free- 
dom, and eager to retain the supreme command, 
they choose to have recourse continually to 
arms, rather than yield a step to any rival power. 
The Athenians, on the contrary, no sooner were 
delivered from their apprehensions of the Mace- 
donians, than they began to be persuaded, that 
the freedom of their state was now securely 
fixed upon a firm and solid ground. Refusing 
therefore any more to bear a part in the affairs 
of Greece, and submitting themselves without 
reserve, to the guidance of Micyon and Eury- 
clidas, they decreed immoderate honours to all 
the kings, especially to Ptolemy: and, through 
the indiscretion of those magistrates, consented, 
without restraint or shame, to every sordid act of 
flattery, and carried their adulation to so great' 
excess, that it exceeded even all the bounds oif 
decency. 

Not long after this time, Ptolemy was engaged 
jn war against the people of his own kingdom, 
in arming the ^Egyptians for the war against 
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Antiochus, he had acted wisely indeed with re- 
spect to the present times; but with regard to the 
future, this measure was attended with most per.- 
nicious consequences. For the people, elated by 
the victory which they had gained at Raphia, 
began to reject with haughtiness the orders of the 
king: and being persuaded that they had 
strength sufficient to regain their liberty, they 
now only waited for a chief, to go before them 
in the attempt which they already had concert- 
ed, and which not long afterwards was carried 
into execution. 

Antiochus, having made great preparations 
during the winter, as soon as the summer ap- 
proached passed beyond mount Taurus, entered 
into an alliance with king Attains, and began his 
war against Achaeus. 

The AEtolians were at first well pleased that 
they had put an end to a war which had proved 
so contrary to all their hopes. They chose, 
therefore, for their praetor, Agelaus of Naupactus, 
by whose zeal and pains the peace had chiefly 
been concluded. Yet scarcely any time had 
passed when they fell again into discontent and 
murmurs, and threw out bitter reproaches against 
this magistrate; who, by having made the peace 
not with any single people, but with all the 
states of Greece, had cut off at once all the 
means of plunder to which they had been ac- 
customed, and had left them destitute of every 
hope. But Agelaus supported thejr unjust com- 
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plaints with SO great firmness, that he restrained 
the madness of their inclinations, and forced 
them, even against their nature, to be quiet. 

King Philip, after the conclusion of the peace, 
returned by sea to Macedon ; and being inform- 
ed that Scerdilaidas, using still the same pretence, 
upon which he had before surprised some vessels 
at Leucas, had now pillaged a little town of Pe- 
lagonia, called Pissasum; and in Dassaretis, had 
received upon terms of treaty the cities of Phas- 
batis, Antipatria, Chiysondion, and Gerunsj 
and that he had ravaged a considerable part of 
Macedon, which lay upon the confines of these 
cities; he immediately began bis march with a 
body of forces in order to recover again these 
places, and to give, if it was possible, an entire 
defeat to Scerdilaidas. For be judged it to be 
above all things neces^wy, that he should first 
firmly settle the affairs of Illyria, and by that 
means obtain full leisure to pursue without 
restraint his other projects, and especially his 
expedition into Italy. For this design was so 
continually pressed upon him by Demetrius, that 
it not only filled his mind all day, but even by 
night became the subject of his dreams. This 
earnestness, however, with which Demetrius thus 
urged the king to transport his forces into Italy, 
by no means sprung from any desire to advance 
the interests of Philip; though this, perhaps, 
might be admitted as a third consideration in his 
mind. But as, on the one hand, he was himself 
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inflamed with a strong and inveterate hatred 
against the Romans, so he was persuaded also, on 
the other hand, that if this project should be car- 
ried into execution he should be able to recover 
again the sovereignty which he had lost in Pha- 
ros. Philip then advancing with his army, re- 
gained the cities that were just now mentioned : 
and having taken also in Dassaretis, Creonium 
and Geruns ; upon the lake Lychnidia, Enche- 
lanse, Cerax, Station, and Boii ; in the district of 
the Calicoenians, Bantiaj and in that of the 
Pyssantines, Orgysus ; he then sent his army'into 
winter quarters. This was the winter in which 
Annibal, having ravaged all the noblest parts of 
Italy, fixed his camp near Gerunium in Daunia; 
and in which the Romans also chose for consuls, 
Caius Terentius and iSlmilius. 

The king, while he remained in winter quar- 
ters, reflected with himself that in order more 
effectually to advance his projects, it would be 
necessary to provide a naval armament, com-* 
pletely equipped; not with design to carry on 
the war by sea against the Romans, which he 
could scarcely hope to do with any kind of ad- 
vantage or success, but that he might be able to 
transport his forces from place to place, as oc- 
casion should demand, and fall upon the enemy 
before they could be informed of his approach. 
And as the vessels that were at this time used 
among the Illyrians seemed most proper for this 
purpose, he resolved to build upon that model a 
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himdred barks ; and was the first indeed of all 
the kings of Macedon that ever had engaged in 
such an undertaking. When the vessels were all 
finished and equipped, and the summer began 
also to approach, he drew together his forces ; 
and having employed a little time to instruct the 
Macedonians in the exercise of the oar, he sailed 
out to sea, about the time in which Antiochus 
passed beyond mount Taurus; and steering his 
course through the Euripus, and round the pro- 
montory Malea, he arrived near the islands Cephal- 
lenia and Leucas, and waited at anchor there, 
attending to the motions of the Roman fleet. 
And when he was informed that some of their 
vessels, which had directed their course to Lily- 
baeum, remained still at anchor at that port, he 
again sailed out to sea, and advanced with confi- 
dence as far as toybe coast of Apollonia. But as 
he approached the mouth of the river Lous, 
which flows through that part of the country, a 
panic terror, not unlike to those which are some- 
timeg seen in the armies upon land, ran suddenly 
through all the fleet. For some barks that had 
sailed in the rear of all the rest, and had cast an- 
chor near the island Sason, at the entrance of the 
Ionian sea, came by night to Philip, and inform- 
ed him that certain vessels, arriving from the 
Straits, had joined them near that island, and ac- 
quainted them that they had left at Rhegium 
some Roman quinqneremes, which were sailing 
towards Apollonia, to assist Scerdilaidas. Philip, 
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therefore, being apprehensive that this fleet was 
just ready to appear in sight, immediately weigh- 
ed anchor, and directed his course back again 
with the greatest haste. And when he had con- 
tinued his flight, both by night and day, without 
any intermission, he arrived again on the second 
day at Cephallenia; and having, in some degree, 
resumed his courage, he cast anchor there, and 
pretended that some affairs in Peloponnesus had 
forced him to return. 

But these fears were found at last to be entirely 
false and groundless. It was true, indeed, that 
Scerdilaidas, having been informed that Philip 
had equipped a naval armament, and not doubt- 
ing but that this prince would soon arrive by 
sea, and renew the war against him, had implo- 
red some succours from the Homans ; who sent 
accordingly to his assistance ten vessels, from the 
fleet which lay at Lilybmum ; and these w'ere the 
ships that had been seen at Rhegium. But if 
Philip, instead of being hurried into a rash and 
inconsiderate flight, had waited the arrival of 
these vessels, he not only must have gained an 
easy victory against them, but might also have 
obtained a most fair occasion for reducing all 
Illyria. For the great progress and success of 
Annibal, with the battle which had been fought 
but just before at Cannse, engaged at this time 
all the attention of the Romans. But the king 
being struck, as we have said, by vain and sense- 
less apprehensions, returned again with disgrace 
to Macedon, though not with any loss. 
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About this time also, a very memorable exploit 
was performed by Prusias. The Gauls, who, on 
account of the high fame which they had gained 
in ai’ms, had been brought by Attalus from Eu- 
rope, to assist him in his war against Achmus, 
having left the serviceof that prince in the man- 
ner which we before have mentioned. Committed 
horrid outrages and devastations in many of the 
cities of the Hellespont, and at last laid siege to 
Ilium. But the people of Alexandria, in Troas, 
sent against them four thousand men under the 
conduct of Themistes, and forced them to raise 
the siege. And having intercepted likewise their 
provisions, and defeated them in every project, 
they at last constrained them to abandon all the 
province. Being thus driven from Troas, they 
then seized Arisba in the Abydenian district; 
and from thence making their incursions, pil- 
laged and insulted all the cities that were near, 
Prusias, therefore, led an army against them in 
the field, and engaged them in a set battle. The 
men were all destroyed in the action, their wives 
and children slaughtered in the camp, and their 
baggage left a prey to the conquerors. By this 
great victory the cities of the plellespont were at 
once delivered from their fears ; and the Barba- 
rians of Europe also were instructed for the time 
to come not rashly to engage in the design of 
passing into Asia. 

Such then was the condition of affairs in Asia, 
and in Greece. In Italy, after the defeat at 
Cannm, the greater part of the neighbouring 
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people joined themselves to the Carthaginians, 
as we have already mentioned. But as we have 
now completed our relation of those transactions 
that happened in the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, 
we shall here close this book 5 and in that which 
follows, after a short and summary review of the 
events that have already been related, we shall go 
on, agreeably to our design and promise, to 
describe the form and constitution of the Roman 
government. 
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BOOK THfi SIXTH. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST*. 

The origin and natural revolutions of civil go^ 
vernment. An analysis of the government of 
Tome. 

CHAPTER I. 

regard, indeed, to those states of 
Greece which have been, often raised to a high 

* It is altogether uncertain at what time, and by whose 
labour or direction, these extracts, from the sixth to the 
seventeenth book, were selected from the history* Casaubon 
indeed judges it to have been the work of Marcus Brutus: 
upon the authority, as I suppose, of Plutarch and of Suidas. 
The first of these, speaking of the behaviour of Brutus on the 
day before the battle of Pharsalia, says j “ that, when dinner 
was ended in the camp, while others either went to sleep, or 
were disquieting their minds with apprehensions concerning 
the approaching battle, he employed himself in writing till 
the evening, composing an epitome of Polybius*" The words 
of Suidas are these : “ Brutus wrote some letters, and an epi^ 
tome of Polybius the historian/' But an epitome, that is, an 
abridgement, is a work of a very diiferent kind* The abridger 
of a history preserves the substance of it entire ; omitting such 
parts only as seem to be superfluous, or of small importance* 
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degree of strength and power, and again as fre- 
quently have suffered an entire reverse of fortune. 

He relates events in regular order, and in the due course of 
succession, lie forms a chain, of smaller length, indeed, 
but composed of intermediate and dependent links. He em- 
ploys also his own style and language: or if he adopts those 
of his luithor, it is commonly with some degree of variation 
which renders them bis own* Even in compiling what arc 
called the heads of a history, some connexion and consistency 
are still required ; and such order of the parts as may carry 
with it the appearance of an entire body. But in these 
extracts no series of history is preserved. They are all single 
and separated portions : separated from the body of the work, 
and not joined even by the smallest connexion one with 
another. That they remain also in the very words in which 
they w'ere originally written, is evident not only from the lan-^ 
guage throughout, which is so peculiar as to exclude all 
doubt, but more particular!}- from a single circumstance, 
W'hich in this case is certain and decisive. Almost every one 
of these selected portions has in the first sentence one of those 
connecting particles which show that another period had gone 
beibre. These particles, which add nothing to the sense, which 
bear a manifest relation to some former sentence, and which, 
by being retained, serve only to render the beginning of each 
passage imperfect and abrupt, are alone sufiicient to demon- 
strate that the extracts, as they were selected arbitrarily, and 
with no reference to any certain plan, were copied also with 
the most minute exactness, and without diminution or 
addition. If this then be the work designed by Plutarch and 
by Saidas, it must at least be acknowledged that they have 
spoken of it in very improper terms. 

But Brutus composed abridgements likewise of the books 
of Fanmus, and of €as?lius Antipater, two Roman historians : 
and Cicero mentions each of these works under the same title 
of an epitome. In one of his letters he says, that he had 
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it would be no hard task either to treat of the 
events that have happened among them in past 

copied bis account of a certain fact, wbich Atticus kad con- 
troverted with him, fmm Brutus's epitome of the books 
of Fannius ; and that, as Atticus bad refuted bim by demon- 
stration,. he would BOW refute Atticus by the autbority oi 
Brutus and of Fannius/' In another letter be desires, that 
Atticus w'ould send him Brutus^s epitome of the books of 
Cmlius/' And were thes^ abridgements also barely a tran- 
script of separate and unconnected passages ? It is scarcely to 
be conceived, that Brutus, if he ever had employed himself 
in a labour of this kind for the sake of his own improvement,, 
would have suffered such col’lections to be published with his 
" iKime, and be dispersed among his friends : or that Cicero par- 
ticularly should have been disposed to see or to consult a vo^ 
lume of mere extracts, when the entire histories both of Fan- 
nins and Caelius must undoubtedly have had a place in 
his library. 

It seems then that the opinion which ascribes the choice of 
these extracts to Brutus, no*t only is destitute of every kind 
of- proof, but wants even the support of probability. Other 
conjectures might perhaps as easily be offered. But nothing 
is more vain or trifling than to form conjectures when the truth 
itself, if it could- be knowrr with certainty, would be but 
of little value. By what person soever the choice was made, 
it is manifest that it was made with very good judgement ; 
and that the passages all were copied with the most scrupulous 
idellty. In this- state they now remain: not to be considered 
as a history;, but as genuine and authentic materials for 
a history of the times to which they belong. Or rather they 
are to be regarded as- so many distinct and separate lessons of 
political, military, and moral instruction. In this view they 
will be found to-be truly valuable: and the question, at what 
time, or by whom they were selected, like most other questiom; 
which are merely critical, . is a matter of curiosity rather thni.^ 
of use. 
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times, or to speak with some assurance con- 
cerning those that must hereafter happen. For 
it is easy to recount transactions that are known, 
and obvious likewise, from an attentive view of 
former accidents, to derive a foresight of the 
future. But with regard to the republic of the 
Romans, as the present condition of the govern- 
ment, on account of that variety of parts of 
which it is composed, cannot be explained with- 
out great labour; so, on the other hand, the 
want of being sufficiently acquainted both with 
the general institutions, and particular conduct, 
that have prevailed among this people in former 
times, renders it not less difficult to pronounce 
concerning their future fortune. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to employ the closest pains 
in order to obtain a distinct and comprehensive 
knowledge of the advantages that are peculiar 
to the constitution of this state. 

Among those, then, who have treated of these 
matters in the way of scieftce, the greatest part 
have distinguished civil government into three 
several kinds; royalty, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy. But, it may very reasonably be de- 
manded of these writers, whether they speak of 
these as the only kinds, or simply as the best. 
In either case, indeed, they must be charged 
with error. For, first, that kind of government 
is undoubtedly to be esteemed the best, which 
is composed of all the three now mentioned. 
The proof of this is evident^ from experience 
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and from fact, as well as reason. Such, dor 
example, was the system first invented by Ly- 
curgus, and established by him in Sparta. Nor 
is it true, on the other hand, that these are the 
only kinds. For many are the examples of mo- 
narchical and tyrannical governments, which 
are greatly different from royalty ; though they 
appear indeed to bear some kind of resemblance 
to it: which gives occasion to all monarchs, to 
cover themselves, as well as they are able, under 
this disguise, and falsely to assume the regal 
name. There are likewise’ many oligarchical 
states, which seem to approach nearly in their 
form to aristocracies; though these are in truth 
very widely distant from them. The same ob- 
servation may be made, with respect also to 
democracies. The following illustration will 
serve more clearly to explain my meaning. 

It is not every government, w^liich is con- 
ducted by a single sovereign, that is immedi- 
ately to be termed ti royalty ; but that alone, 
which was at first bestowed by the consent of 
those who are governed; and which is admini- 
stered according to right reason, rather than by 
force and terror. In the same manner, neither 
is every state to be called an aristocracy, which 
places the supreme direction of affairs in the 
hands of a few ; but that only, in wdfich those 
who are most distinguished by their prudence 
and integrity are appointed by free choice to 
govern. Nor, lastly, is that to be esteemed a 
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democracy, in which the tvhole multitude usiirp 
the liberty of pursuing their own counsels and 
designs without control. But when we see a 
people, who, from the ancient manners of their 
country, are accustomed to pay due worship to 
the gods, to revere their parents, to show respect 
to the aged, and to obey the laws ; when, in the 
assemblies of citi;?ens like these, the resolutions 
of the greater part are made the rule of govern- 
ment; then ■w'e behold the form of a just de- 
mocracy. 

There are therefore six different kinds of go- 
vernment: three, which are in the mouths of all 
men, and which have now been mentioned; and 
three more, that are allied to these by nature; 
monarchy, oligarchy, and the government of 
the multitude. Of all these, the first in order 
is monarchy; which is established by the bare 
work of nature, without any preparation or de- 
sign. From monarchy arises royalty; when art 
has been applied, to correct the vices of the 
former. And when royalty has degenerated 
into its congenial evil, which is tyranny; the 
destruction of the latter gives birth to aristo- 
cracy. This again being changed, according 
to the natural order of things, into oligarchy; 
the subjects, roused to vengeance by oppression, 
resist the injustice of their governors, and esta- 
blish a democracy. And, in the last place, 
when the people themselves become haughty 
and uptractable, and reject all law; to demor 
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cracy succeeds, in the course of time, the govero- 
ment of the multitude. 

That this deduction is agreeable to truth, 
will be clear to every one, who considers with 
attention the commencement and first rise, as 
well as the changes, which nature has appro- 
priated to each particular kind of government. 
And indeed there is no other way, but by ob- 
serving what was the natural birth of every state, 
to judge with certainty concerning the progress 
of it towards perfection, and from thence to 
decline and ruin j and to discern, at what time, 
in what manner, and into what different form 
it will at last be changed. Above all others, 
the Roman government may best be illustrated 
by such a method of inquiry: because this state, 
both in its first establishment, and subsequent 
increase,’ displays a close conformity with the 
settled laws, and regular course of nature. 

I am not ignorant indeed, that Plato, and 
some other philosophers, have already treated 
with the greatest accuracy, of the several forms 
of government, and their alternate revolutions. 
But as there arq but few, that are able to com- 
prehend the length of their discourses, and the 
v8.riety of matter which they contain ; I shall 
endeavour rather to give a summary account of 
those more obvious principles, which are adapted 
both to common apprehension, and to the pur- 
poses of civil history. And in case that any 
obscurity or defect should be found in the 
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general view, the particular detail, which I 
shall afterwards subjoin, will afford ample com- 
pensation, by removing every difficulty. 

What then are the commencements, and 
what the original rise, of political societies? 
When a deluge, a pestilential disease, a famine, 
or any other similar cause, has brought destruc- 
tion upon the human race; as tradition assures 
us it has happened in former times, and as it is 
probable it will again hereafter happen; and 
when all arts and institutions are extinguished 
also in the same calamity ; from the few, that 
are left alive, another progeny of men springs 
up ; who, being conscious of their natural weak- 
ness, and attra.cted, like all other animals, to a 
union with their own kind, associate themselves 
together in a body. At this time, therefore, it 
is manifest, that he who is superior both in 
strength and courage, must govern and conduct 
the rest. For that this is indeed the genuine 
work of nature, is most clearly seen in the ex- 
amples of the several kinds of animals, which 
are led by natural instinct only, unimproved by 
reason. Such are cocks, bulls, and boars, as 
well as other kinds; among all which, those 
that are confessedly the first in strength, are 
placed at the head of all the herd. Such, there- 
fore, is the original state of men; when they 
assemble together in a manner not unlike to that 
of other animals ; and are led by those that are 
the bravest and most powerful. And this state 
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may properly be called a monarchy : in whicli 
the awthority of those that govern is measured 
by their strength. But afterwards, when in 
these societies a common education and mutual 
intercourse have produced new sentiments and 
habits, then first commences royalty ; then first 
arise in the human miiid the notions of honour- 
able and base, of just and unjust. These sen- 
timents, and this change of government, are 
formed in the following manner. 

From the union of the two sexes, to which 
all are naturally inclined, children are born. 
When any of these therefore, being arrived at 
perfect age, instead of yielding suitable returns 
of gratitude and of assistance to those by whom 
they have been bred, on the contrary attempt 
to injure them, either by words or actions j it is 
manifest, that those who behold the wrong, 
after having also seen the sufferings and the 
anxious care that were sustained by the parents 
in the nourishment and education of these child- 
ren, must be greatly offended and displeased 
at such proceeding. For man, who among all 
the various kinds of. animals is alone endowed 
with the faculty of reason, cannot, like the rest, 
pass over such actions with indifference: but 
will make reflection on what he sees; and, com- 
paring likewise the future with the present, will 
not fail to express his indignation at this in- 
jurious treatment; tc which, as he foresees, he 
also may at some time be exposed. Thus again. 
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when any one, who has heen succoured by an- 
other in the time of danger, instead of showing 
the like kindness to his benefactor, endeavours, 
at any time, to destroy or hurt him ; it is cer- 
tain, that all men must be shocked by such in- 
gratitude; through sympathy with the resent- 
ment of their neighbour; and from an appre- 
hension also, that the case may be their own. 
And from hence arises, in the mind of every 
man, a certain sense of the nature and force of 
duty, in which consists both the beginning and 
the end of justice. In the* same manner like- 
wise, the man, who in the defence of others 
is seen to throw himself the foremost into every 
danger, and even to sustain the fury of the 
fiercest animals, never fails to obtain the loudest 
acclamations of applause and veneration from 
all the multitude; while he, who shows a dif- 
ferent conduct, is pursued with censure and 
reproach. And thus it is, that the people be- 
gin to discern the nature of things honourable 
or base, and in what consists the difference be- 
tween them; and to perceive, that the former, 
on account of the advantage that attends them, 
are fit to be admired and imitated, and the latter 
to be detested and avoided. When he, there- 
fore, who possesses the greatest power, and is 
placed at the head of all the rest, is found always 
to comply with the general sentiments, in sup- 
porting fortitude and merit, and in distributing 
to every one impartial justice; the people no 
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longer dreading his superior force, but paying a 
■willing obedience to his wisdom, submit them-' 
selves to his authority, and, with one consent, 
maintain him in his government against all in- 
vaders, even to extreme old age. And thus the 
monarch by insensible degrees, becomes a king; 
when reason takes the rule, in the place of 
strength and violence. Such are the first per- 
ceptions among mankind of justice and injustice, 
of base and honourable; and such the origin 
and rise of genuine royalty. For the people 
not only confirm these leaders in the possession 
of the power to which they have been raised, 
but preserve it to their children likewise: being 
persuaded, that those who have received their 
birth and education from virtuous parents, can- 
not but resemble them in manners. And if, at 
any time, they are displeased at the conduct of 
these descendants, they then choose other ma- 
gistrates and kings. But having been taught 
to discern by past experience the difference 
between external faculties and the endowments 
of the mind, they now appoint to the supreme 
command, not those that excel in bodily strength 
and vigour, but those who are distinguished by 
their wisdom and superior reason. 

In ancient times then, those who had been 
once 'judged worthy to be invested with the 
regal dignity, continued, during the remainder 
of their lives, in the undisturbed possession and 
exercise of government; fortifying all the ad- 
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vantageous posts ; eneiosifig their towns with 
walls, and obtaining such an increase of ter- 
ritory as was necessary for the security or the 
plentiful subsistence of their subjects. And as 
they assumed no great distinction either in their 
dress or table, but lived a life that was conform>- 
able in every point to that of the other citisiens, 
they raised against themselves no envy, nor 
afforded any matter of offence. But their de- 
scendants, having received the sovereignty in 
the course of hereditary succession, and finding 
that all things already were obtained that were 
convenient for defence, and that the abundance 
of all necessaries exceeded the demands of 
nature, were soon hurried, by the wantonness of 
, ease and plenty, into an open gratification of 
every passion. They then began to be per- 
suaded that it was necessary that kings should 
be distinguished from their subjects by more 
splendid habits, and be served with more costly 
and luxurious tables ; and pursued also with full 
career the indulgence of their amours, however 
lawless, without admitting any contradiction or 
control. The first of these disorders soon 
excited envy and offence, and the latter wrath 
and unrelenting hatred. And from hence the 
royalty being now converted into tyranny, the 
dissolution of it was begun, by machinations 
formed against the persons of the sovereigns. 
These conspiracies were at first contrived, not 
by men of obscure or low condition, but by those 
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of noblest birth, and who were the most distin- 
guished by their courage and exalted spirit: for 
such are at all times most impatient of the 
insolence of pi'inces. But the people being not 
less offended also andenraged, having once obtai n^ 
ed such leaders, readily joined their forces in the 
same attempt. And thus the form of royalty and 
monarchy being utterly destroyed, an aristocracy 
grew up, and was established in its place. 

For the people, moved with present gratitude 
towards those who had delivered them from 
tyranny, resolved to invest them with the go- 
vernment, and submitted themselves to their 
guidance and dominion. And these, being on 
their part also not less satisfied wdth the honour 
that w'as bestowed upon them, regarded the 
good of the community as the only rule of their 
administrations and employed their whole care 
and pains to promote the happiness of indi- 
viduals, as well as to advance the common 
interests of all. But w'hen again the children 
of these governors were raised in the course of 
succession likewise to the same authority; un- 
practised, as they had always been, in hardship 
or misfortune; and unexperienced also in that 
equality and liberty upon which the government 
was founded; having been nurtured from their 
birth in the pre-eminence and honours of their 
parents; they began, some of them to ac- 
cumulate inordinate wealth by fraud and vio- 
lence; while others, allowing a full indulgence 
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to their passions, abandoned themselves without 
restraint to riot and intemperance, adulteries, 
and rapes. And thus the aristocracy being now 
chang(}d into an oligarchy, the passions of the 
multitude were once more iidlamed; and the 
same destruction followed that had before fallen 
upon the kings, when they had degenerated into 
tyrants. For no sooner was there found a single 
citizen, who, being encouraged by the general 
discontent and hatrM that such a conduct had 
occasioned, was bold enough, either by w’ords 
or actions, to attempt any thing against the 
governors, than the people wdth one consent 
were ready to concur in the design. And when 
they had killed or driven into banishment their 
oppressors, not daring to establish royalty, on 
account of the misconduct of the former kings, 
and being deterred also by the mischiefs wdiich 
they still more lately had experienced from 
yielding the sovereignty to any certain number, 
they were then forced to have recourse to the 
single expedient that was left untried, and to 
place in themselves alone their coulidence of 
safety. And having assiunerl into their own 
hands the conduct and the trust of government, 
they thus framed a democracy upon the ruins of 
the oligarchy. 

During some time afterwards, and while any 
of those remained alive who had beheld the mi- 
series that flowed from the former unequal go- 
vernment, the people were all well pleased lo 
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maintain this popular state ; and thought that no- 
thing was more valuable than equality and liberty . 
But after the course of one or two successions, 
as new men sprang up, even these enjoyments, 
being now become familiar to them, began, 
through long use and habit, to be lessened in 
their esteem, and to give place to the desire of 
pre-eminence and power. Above all the rest, 
those who had acquired the greatest wealth, 
being eager likewise to possess the sovereign 
rule, and not able to obtain it by their own 
strength and virtue, endeavoured to draw the 
people to their side; scattering among them, 
with profusion, all their riches, and employing 
every method of corruption; till, by degrees, 
they had taught them to fix their whole attention 
upon the gifts by which they were sustained, 
and rendered their aridity subservient to the 
views of their own wild ambition. And thus 
the frame of the democracy was dissolved; and 
gave place to the rule of violence and force. 
For when once the people are accustomed to be 
fed without any cost or labour, and to derive 
all the means of their subsistence from the wealth 
of other citizens ; if at this time some bold and 
enterprising leader should arise, whose poverty 
has shut him out from all the honours of the 
state, then commences the government of the 
multitude: who run together in tumultuous 
assemblies, and are hurried into every kind of 
violence ; assassinations, banishments, and divi- 
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sions of lands ; till, being reduced at last to a 
state of savage anarchy, they once more find a 
master and a monarch, and submit themselves 
to arbitrary sway. 

Such is the circle in ■w'hich political societies 
are revolved, and such the natural order in 
which the several kinds of government are 
varied, till they are at last brought back to that 
original form from which the progress was be- 
gun. With the help of being acquainted with 
these principles, though it may not perhaps be 
easy to foretel the exact time of every alteration 
that may happen in a state, yet, if our senti- 
ments are free from prejudice and passion, we 
.shall veiy rarely be deceived in judging of the 
degree, either of exaltation or decline, in which 
it actually subsists, or in declaring the form 
into which it must at last be changed. With 
regard especially to the commonwealth of Rome, 
this view of things cannot fail to lead us into the 
knowledge both of the original constitution, and 
the gradual progress of it towards perfection, as 
well as of the future revolution also that awaits 
it. For as this government, above all others, re- 
ceived, as we have already observed, both its 
first establishment, and subsequent increase, 
from the settled laws of nature; it is reasonable 
to believe, that it will follow the same laws like- 
wise, in being changed hereafter into a contrary 
form. But this will be more distinctly seen in 
the following parts of this discourse. I shall 
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now give a short account of the frame of 
government that was established by Lycurgus, 
Such a digression will not be foreign to my 
design. 

This legislator then, having considered with 
himself, that, according to the necessary and 
established course of all things, the several ac- 
cidents and changes that have now been men- 
tioned, were inevitable, formed this conclusion: 
that every simple and single kind of government 
was insecure, on account of its proneness to 
degenerate into that more vicious kind, which 
was most nearly allied to it by nature. Tor as 
rust is the inbred bane of iron, and worms of 
wood ; and as these substances, even though they 
should escape all e.^iternal violence, at last fall a 
prey to the evils that are as it were congenial 
with them j in the same manner likewise, every 
single kind of government breeds within itself 
some certain vice, which is attached by nature 
to its very form, and which soon causes its 
destruction. Thus royalty degenerates into 
tyranny; aristocracy in oligarchy; and demo- 
cracy into savage violence. Nor is it possible, 
as we have already shown, but that in the course 
of time, these conversions must be thus pro- 
duced. Lycurgus therefore, foreseeing this ne- 
cessity, instead of adopting either of the single 
forms of government, collected what was excel- 
lent in them all ; and so joined together the 
principles that were peculiar to each several 
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form, that no one of them might be extended 
beyond pfoper bounds, and slide into the evil to 
which it was inclined by nature : but that each 
separate power, being still counteracted by the 
rest, might be retained in due position, and the 
whole government be preserved in equal balance ; 
as a vessel, when impelled to either side by the 
wind, is kept steady by a contrary force. Thus 
the dread of the people, to whom a certain share 
was allotted in the government, restrained the 
excesses and abuse of royalty. The people, on 
the other hand, were maintained in a due sub- 
mission to the kings, by their apprehension of 
the power of the senate. For the members of 
the senate, being all selected from the best 
among the citizens, were always ready to sup- 
port the cause of justice; and, by throwing 
their own weight into the scale, when either 
side was in danger of being oppressed by the 
other, to give such strength to the weakest 
party, as the constitution of the state required. 
By these means, the Lacedaemonians preserved 
their liberty entire, for a much longer time than 
any other people. And thus it was that Lycur- 
gus, having been taught by reason to foresee 
a certain train of causes and events, was able to 
give a lasting strength to his establishment. 
The Romans on the other hand, though they 
arrived indeed at the same perfection in the 
constitution of their state, were not led to it by 
foresight or by reason. Bui, during the course 
von. II. % 
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of many contests and disorders in which they 
were engaged, having been careful always to 
adopt, upon every change, such improvements 
as the occasion itself suggested to them, they at 
last obtained the same end likewise, as that 
which Lycurgus had proposed j and completed 
the most beautiful frame of government, of all 
that are in our times known. 

Let me only add, that a good judge of history 
will not form his opinion of a writer from any 
thing that is omitted by him, but from that 
which he relates. If indeed any falsehood 
should be found in the things which he relates, 
it may be reasonable to impute the omission of 
the rest to ignorance. But if, on the other 
hand, all that he relates be true, it ought then to 
be acknowledged, that his silence with regard to 
some particular things is not the effect of igno- 
rance, but of judgement and design. 
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CHAP. II. 

XhE three kinds of government, of which we 
have been speaking, were all found united ii? 
the commonwealth of Rome. And so even was 
the balance between them all, and so regular 
the administration that resulted from their union, 
that it was no easy thing, even for the Romans 
themselves, to determine with assurance, whether 
the entire state was to be esteemed an aristo- 
cracy, a democracy, or a monarchy. For if 
they turned their view upon the power of the 
consuls, the government appeared to be purely 
monarchical and regal. If, again, the authority 
of the senate was considered, it then seemed tp 
wear the form of aristocracy. And, lastly, jif 
regard was had to the share' which the people 
possessed in the administration of affairs, it 
could then scarcely fail to be denominated a 
popular state. The several powers that were 
appropriated to each of these distinct branches 
of the constitution at the time of which we are 
speaking, and which, with very little variation, 
are even still preserved, are these which follow. 

The consuls, while they remain in Rome, 
before they lead out the armies into the field, 
are the masters of all public affairs. For all the 
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Other magistrates, the tribunes alone excepted, 
are subject to them, and bound to obey their 
commands. They introduce ambassadors into 
the senate. They propose also to the senate 
the subjects of debate j and direct all the forms 
that are observed in making the decrees. Nor 
rs it less a part of their office likewise, to attend 
to those affairs that are transacted by the peo- 
ple; to call together general assemblies; to 
report to them the resolutions of the senate; 
and to I'atify whatever is determined by the 
greater number. In all the preparations that 
are made for war, as well as in the whole 
administration in the field, they possess an al- 
most absolute authority. For to them it belongs, 
to impose upon the allies whatever services they 
judge expedient; to appoint the military tri- 
bunes ; to enrol the legions, and make the ne- 
cessary levies; and to inflict punishments in 
the field, upon all that are subject to their com- 
mand. Add to this, that they have the power 
likewise to expend whatever suras they may 
think convenient from the public treasure; be- 
ing attended for that purpose by a quaestor, 
who is always ready to receive and execute their 
orders. When any one therefore directs his 
view to this part of the constitution, it is very 
reasonable for him to conclude, that the govern- 
ment is no other than a simple royalty. Let me 
only observe, that if in some of these partieular 
points, or in those that will be hereafter men- 
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tioned, any change should be either now re- 
marked, or should happen at some future time, 
such an alteration will not destroy the general 
principles of this discourse. 

To the senate belongs, in the first place, the 
sole care and management of the public money. 
For all the returns that are brought into the 
treasury, as well as all the payments that are 
issued from it, are directed by their orders. 
Nor is it allowed to the quaestors to apply any 
part of the revenue to particular occasions as 
they arise, without a decree of tlic senate ; those 
sums alone excepted, which are expended in 
the service of the consuls. And even those 
more general, as well as greatest disbursements, 
which are employed, at the return of every five 
years, in building and repairing the public edi- 
fices, are assigned to the censors for that purpose, 
by the express permission of the senate. To 
the senate also is referred the cognizance of all 
the crimes, committed in any part of Italy, that 
demand apnblic examination and inquiry: such 
as treasons, conspiracies, poisonings, and assas- 
sinations. Add to this, that when any contro- 
versies arise, either between private men, or any 
of the cities of Italy, it is the part of the senate 
to adjust all disputes j to censure those that are 
deserving of blame : and to yield assistance to 
those, who stand in need of protection and 
defence. When any embassies are sent out of 
Italy ; either to reconcile contending states; to 
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offer exhortations and advice; or even, as it 
sometimes happens, to impose commands ; to 
propose conditions of a treaty; or to make a 
denunciation of war; the care and conduct of 
all these transactions is intrusted wholly to the 
senate. When any ambassadors also arrive at 
Rome, it is the senate likewise that determines, 
in what manner they shall be received and 
treated, and what answer shall be given to their 
demands. In all these things, that have now 
been mentioned, the people has no share. To 
those therefore, who come to reside in Rome 
during the absence of the consulsj the govern^ 
nient appears to be purely aristocratical. Many 
of the Greeks especially, and of the foreign 
princes, are easily led into this persuasion : 
when they perceive that almost all the affairs, 
which they are forced to negociate with the 
Romans, are determined by the senate. 

And now it may well be asked, what part is 
left to the people in this government: since the 
senate, on the bne hand, is vested with the sove- 
reign power, in the several instances that have 
been here enumerated, and niore especially in 
all things that concern the management and 
disposal of the public treasure; and since the 
consuls, on the other hand, are intrusted with 
the absolute direction of the preparations that 
are made for wai-j ahd exercise an uncontrolled 
authority in the field. There is, however, a part 
still allotted to the people ; and indeed the most 
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important part. For first, the people are the 
sole dispensers of rewards and punishments; 
which are the only bands, by which states and 
kingdoms, and, in a word, all human societies, 
are held together. For when the difference 
between these is overlooked, or when they are 
distributed without due distinction, nothing but 
disorder can ensue. Nor is it possible indeed, 
that government should be maintained, if the 
wicked stand in equal estimation with the good. 
The people then, when any offences demand 
such punishment, frequently condemn the citi- 
zens to the payment of a fine: those especially, 
who have been invested with the dignities of the 
state. To the people alone belongs the right to 
sentence any one to die. Upon this occasion, 
they have a custom which deserves to be men- 
tioned with applause. The person accused is 
allowed to withdraw himself in open view, and 
embrace a voluntary banishment, if only a single 
tribe remains, that has not yet given judgement ; 
and is suffered to retire in safety to Praeneste, 
Tibur, Naples, or any other of the confederate 
cities. The public magistracies are allotted 
also by the people to those who are esteemed 
worthy of them: and these are the noblest 
rewards that any government can bestow on 
virtue. To the people belongs the power of 
approving or rejecting laws: and, which is still 
of greater importance, peace and war are like- 
wise fixed by their deliberations. When any 
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alliance is concluded, any war ended, or treaty 
made 5 to them the conditions are referred, 
and by them either annulled or ratified. And 
thus again, from a view of all these circnm^ 
stances, it might with reason be imagined, that 
the people had engrossed the largest portion of 
the government, and that the state was plainly a 
democracy. 

Such are the parts of the administration, 
which are distinctly assigned to each of the 
three forms of government, that are united in the 
commonwealth of Rome. It now remains to 
be considered, in what manner each several 
form is enabled to counteract the others, or to 
co-operate with them. 

When the consuls, invested with the power 
that has been mentioned, lead the armies into 
the field, though they seem indeed to hold such 
absolute authority as is sufficient for all pur- 
poses, yet are they in truth so dependent both on 
the senate and the people, that without their 
assistance they are by no means able to ac- 
complish any design. It is well known, that 
armies demand a continual supply of necessaries. 
But neither corn, nor habits, nor even the mili- 
tary stipends, can at any time be transmitted to 
the legions unless by an express order of the 
senate. Any opposition therefore, or delay, on 
the part of this assembly, is sufficient always to 
defeat the enterprises of the generals. It is the 
{senate likewise, that either compels the consuls 
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to leave their designs imperfect, or enables them 
to complete the projects which they have 
formed, by sending a successor into each of 
their several provinces, upon the expiration of 
the annual term, or by continuing them in the 
same command. The senate also has the power 
to aggrandize and amplify the victories that are 
gained, or, on the contrary, to depreciate and 
debase them. For that which is called among 
the Romans a triumph, in which a sensible 
representation of the actions of the generals 
is exposed in solemn procession to the view of 
all the citizens, can neither be exhibited with 
due pomp and splendour, nor indeed be in any 
manner celebrated, unless the consent of the 
senate be first obtained, together with the sums 
that are requisite for the expense. Nor is it less 
necessary on the other hand, that the consuls, 
how far soever they may happen to be removed 
from Rome, should be careful to preserve the 
good affections of the people. For the people, 
as we have already mentioned, annuls or rati- 
fies all treaties. But that which is of greatest 
moment is, that the consuls, at the time of 
laying down their office, are bound also to sub- 
mit their past administration to the judgement 
of the people. And thus these magistrates can 
at no time think themselves secure, if they ne- 
glect to gain the approbation both of the senate 
p,nd the people. 

In the same manner the senate also, thoush 
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invested with so great authority, is bound to 
yield a certain attention to the people, and to 
act in concert with them, in all affairs that are 
of great and general importance. With regard 
especially to those offences that are committed 
against the state, and which demand a capital 
punishment, no inquiry can be perfected, nor 
any judgement carried into execution, unless 
the people confirm what the senate has before 
decreed. Nor are the things, which more im- 
mediately regard the senate itself, less subject 
to the same control. For if a law should at 
any time be proposed, to lessen the received 
authority of the senators; to detract from their 
honours and pre-eminence; or even to deprive 
them of a part of their possessions ; it belongs 
wholly to the people to establish or reject it. 
And even still more; the interposition of a 
single tribune is sufficient, not only to suspend 
the deliberations of the senate, but to prevent 
them also from holding any meeting or assem- 
bly. Now the peculiar office of the tribunes is, 
to declare those sentiments that are most pleas- 
ing to the people: and principally to promote 
their interests and designs. And thus the senate, 
on account of all these reasons, is forced to 
cultivate the favour, and gratify the inclina- 
tions of the people. 

The people again, on their part, are held in 
a dependence on the senate, and are obliged, to 
pay a certain deference, both to the particular 
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members, and to the general body. In every 
part of Italy there are works of various kinds, 
■which are let to farm by the censors ; such as 
the building, or repairing, of the public edifices, 
•which are almost innumerable; the care of 
rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and lands ; 
every thing, in a word, that falls beneath the 
dominion of the Romans. In all these things, 
the people are the undertakers: insomuch that 
there are scarcely any to be found, that are not 
in some degree involved, either in the contracts, 
or in the management of the works. For some 
take the farms of the censors at a certain price: 
others become partners With the first. Some 
again engage themselves as sureties for the 
farmers: and others, in support also of these 
sureties, pledge their own fortunes to the state, 
Now the supreme direction of all these affairs is 
placed wholly in the senate. The senate has 
the power to allot a longer time ; to lighten the 
conditions of the agreement, in case that any 
accident has intervened ; or even to release the 
contractors from their bargain, if the terms 
should be found impracticable. There are also 
many other circumstances, in which those that 
are engaged in any of these public works, may 
be either greatly injured, or greatly benefited 
by the senate ; since to this body, as we have 
already observed, all things that belong to these 
transactions are constantly referred. But there 
is still anotiier advantage of much greater mo- 
ment. For from this order likewise judges are 
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selected, in almost every accusation of consider- 
able weight, whether it be of a public or private 
nature. The people therefore, being by these 
means held under due subjection and restraint, 
and doubtful of obtaining that protection, which 
they foresee that they may at some time want, 
are always cautious of exciting any opposition 
to the measures of the senate. Nor are they, on 
the other hand, le.ss ready to pay obedience to 
the orders of the consuls; through the dread of 
that supreme authority, to which the citizens in 
general, as well as each particular man, are ob- 
noxious in the field. 

Thus, while each of these separate parts is 
enabled either to assist or obstruct the rest, the 
government, by the apt contexture of them all 
in the general frame, is so well secured against 
every accident, that it seems scarcely possible 
to invent a more perfect system. For when the 
dread of any common danger, that threatens 
from abroad, constrains all the orders of the state 
to unite together, and co-operate with joint 
assistance; such is the strength of the republic, 
that as, on the one hand, no measures that are 
necessary are neglected, "while all men fix their 
thoughts upon the present exigency; so neither 
is it possible, on the other hand, that their 
designs should at any time be frustrated through 
the want of due celerity, because all in general, 
as well as every citizen in particular, employ 
their utmost eflforts, to carry what has been 
determined into execution. Thus the govern* 
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ment, by the veiy form and peculiar nature of 
its constitution, is equally enabled to resist all 
attacks, and to accomplish every purpose. And 
when again all apprehensions of foreign enemies 
are past, and the Romans being now settled in 
tranquillity, and enjoying at their leisure all the 
fruits of victory, begin to yield to the seduction 
of ease and plenty, and, as it happens usually 
in such conjunctures, become haughty and un- 
governable; then chiefly we may observe, in 
what manner the same constitution likewise 
finds in itself a remedy against the impending 
danger. For whenever either of the separate 
parts of the republic attempts to exceed its 
proper limits, excites contention and dispute, 
and struggles to obtain a greater share of power, 
than that which is assigned to it by the laws ; 
it is manifest, that since no one single part, as 
we have shown in this discourse, is in itself 
supreme or absolute, but that on the contrary 
the powers which are assigned to each are still 
subject to reciprocal control, the part, which 
thus aspires, must soon be reduced again within 
its own just bounds, and not be suflered to insult 
or depress the rest. And th us the several orders, 
of which the state is framed, are forced always 
to maintain their due position: being partly 
counterworked in their designs ; and partly also 
restrained from making any attempt, by the 
dread of falling under that authority to which 
they are exposed. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 


The military institutions of the Romans. 

CHAP. 1. 

As soon as the consuls are declared, the mili- 
tary tribunes are next appointed. Of these, 
fourteen are taken from the citizens who have 
carried arms in five campaigns j and ten more 
from those who have completed ten. For every 
citizen, before he arrives afthe age of forty-six, 
is obliged to serve either ten years in the cavalry, 
or sixteen in the infantry: those alone excepted 
who are placed by the censors below the rate of 
four hundred drachmas j and who are all reserved 
for the service of the sea. In the case of any 
pressing danger, the time of continuing in the 
infantry is extended to twenty years. No citizen 
is permitted by the laws to sue for any ma- 
gistracy before he has completed the service 
of ten campaigns. 

When the enrolments are to be made, the con- 
suls give notice before to the people of a certain 
day, upon which all the Romans that are of suffi- 
cient age are required to attend. This is done 
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eveiy year. Aad when the day arrives, and the 
men all appear at Rome, and are assemhled after- 
wards in the Capitol, the tribunes of the young- 
est order divide themselves, as they are appoint- 
ed either by the consuls or the people, into four 
.separate bodies. For this division cori'esponds 
with the first and general distribution of all the 
forces into four separate legions. Of these tri- 
bunes, therefore, tlie four fu’st named are as- 
signed to the first legion; the three next to the 
second; the following four to the third; and the 
last three appointed to the fourth. Of the tribunes 
of the oldest order the two that are first named are 
placed in the first legion; the three second in 
the second; the two that follow' in the third; 
and the remaining three in the fourth. By this 
distribution and division an equal number of 
commanders is allotted to each legion. When 
this is done, the tribunes of each legion, having 
taken their seats apart, draw out the tribes one 
by one by lot; and calling to them that upon 
wdiich the lot first falls, they select from it four 
young men, as nearly equal as is possible both 
in age and stature. And when these are brought 
forward from the rest, the tribunes of the first 
legion first choose one; then those of the second 
a second; those of the third take the third; and 
those of the fourth the last. After these four 
more are made to approach. And now the 
tribunes of the second legion first make their 
choice; then those of the rest in order; and la,st 
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of all the tribunes of the first. In the same 
manner again, from the next four that follow, 
the tribunes of the third legion choose the first } 
and those of the second the last. And thus, by 
observing the same method of rotation to the end, 
it happens that the legions, with respect to the 
men of which they are composed are all alike 
and equal. The number allotted to each legion 
is four thousand and two hundred j and some- 
times five thousand, when any great and unusual 
danger is foreseen. After these had been thus 
selected it was anciently the custom to choose 
the cavalry; and to add tw6 hundred horsemen 
to each four thousand of the infantry. But in 
the present times, the citizens, of whom the 
cavalry is composed, are first enrolled; having 
been before appointed by the censors, according 
to the rate of their revenue: and three hundred 
are assigned to every legion. 

When the enrolments are in this manner 
finished, the tribunes having assembled together 
in separate bodies the soldiers of their respective 
legions, choose out a man that seems most pro- 
per for the purpose, and make him swear in the 
following words: “ that he will be obedient to 
his commanders, and execute all the orders that 
he shall receive from them to the utmost of his 
power.” The rest of the soldiers of the legion, 
advancing one by one, .swear also that they will 
perform what the first has sworn. About the 
same time, likewise, the consuls send notice to 
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the magistrates of the allied cities of Italy, from 
which they design to draw any forces, what 
number of troops are wanted, and at what time 
and place they are required to join the Roman 
army. The cities, having raised their levies in 
the same manner that has now been mentioned, 
and administered to them the same oath, send 
them away attended by a paymaster and a 
general. 

At Rome the tribunes, after the ceremony of 
the oath is finished, command all the legions to 
return without arms upon a certain day, and 
then dismiss them. And wdien they are met 
together again at the appointed time, those that 
are youngest, and of the lowest condition, are 
set apart for the light-armed troops. From the 
next above these in age are selected the hastati : 
from those that are in full strength and vigour, 
the principes; and the oldest of all that are 
inrolled are the triarii. For every legion is 
composed of all these different bodies j different 
in name, in age, and in the manner in which 
they are armed. This division is so adjusted 
that the triarii amount to six hundred men : 
the principes are twelve hundred; the hastati 
an equal number; and all the rest light-armed. 
If a legion consist of more than four thousand 
men, the several bodies are increased in due 
proportion ; except only that the number of the 
triarii always remains the same. 

The youngest of these troops are armed with a 
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sword, light javeiins, and a buckler. The buck- 

J ler is both strongly made, and of a size sufficient 
for security. For it is of a circular form, and 
has three feet in the diameter. They wear like- 
wise upon their heads some simple sort of cover- 
ing; such as the skin of a wolf, or something of i 

a similar kind ; which serves both for their ^ 

defence, and to point out also to the com- 
manders those particular Soldiers that are dis- 
tinguished either by their bravery or want of 
courage in the time of action. The wood of the 
javelins is of the length of two cubits, and of the 
thickness of a finger. The iron part is a span 
in length : and is drawn out to such a slender 
fineness towards the point, that it never fails to j 

be bent in the very first discharge, so that the 
enemy cannot throw it back again. Otherwise 
it would be a common javelin. 

The next in age, who are called the hastati, j 

are ordered to furnish themselves with a complete 
suit of armour. This among the Romans consists 
in the first place of a shield of a convex surface; 
the breadth of which is two feet and a half; and 
the length four feet, or four feet and a palm 
in those of the largest size. It is composed 
of two planks, glued together, and covered first 
with linen, and afterwards with calve-skin. The | 

extreme edges of it, both above and below, are 
guarded with plates of iron : as w^ell to secure it 
against the strokes of swords, as that it may be 
mated also upon the ground without receiving 
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any injury. To the surface is fitted likewise 
a shell of iron ; which serves to turn aside the 
more violent strokes of stones, or spears, or any 
other ponderous weapon. After the shield 
comes the sword, which is carried upon the 
right thigh, and is called the Spanish sword. 
It is formed not only to push with at the point ; 
but to make a falling stroke with either edge, 
and with singular effect; for the blade is re- 
markably strong and firm. To these arms are 
added tw^o piles or javelins; a helmet made 
of brass ; and boots for the legs. The piles are 
of two sorts; the one large, the other slender. 
Of the former those that are round have the 
breadth of a palm in their diameter; and those 
that are square the breadth of a palm likewise in 
a side. The more slender, which are carried 
with the other, resemble a common javelin of a 
moderate size. In both sorts, the wooden part 
is of the length of about three cubits. The iron 
which is of the same length likewise, and turned 
outwards at the point, in the form of a double 
hook, is fastened to the wood with so great care 
and foresight, being carried upwards to the very 
middle of it, and transfixed with many close-set 
rivets, that it is sooner broken in use than loos- 
ened; though in the part in which it is joined to 
the wood, it is not less than a finger and a half 
in thickness. Upon the helmet is worn an or- 
nament of three upright feathers, either red or 
black, of about a cubit in height; which being 
Q A S 
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fixed upon the very top of the head, and added 
to their other arms, make the troops seem to be 
of double size, and gives them an appearance 
which is both beautiful and terrible. Beside 
these arms, the soldiers in general place also 
upon their breasts a square plate of brass, of the 
measure of a span on either side, which is called 
the guard of the heart. But all those who are 
rated at more than ten thousand drachmas cover 
their breasts with a coat of mail. The principes 
and the triarii are anned in the same manner 
likewise as the hastati; except only that the tri- 
arii carry pikes instead of javelins. 

From each of these several sorts of soldiers, 
the youngest alone excepted, ten men of distin- 
guished merit are first selected; and after these, 
ten more. These are all called commanders of 
companies; and he that is first chosen has a 
seat in the military council. After these, twenty 
more are appointed to conduct the rear; and 
are chosen by the former twenty. The soldiers 
of each different order, the light troops ex- 
cepted, are then divided into ten separate parts; 
to each of which are assigned four officers, of 
those who have been thus selected; two to lead 
the van, and two to take the care of the rear. 
Tlie light-armed troops are distributed in just 
proportion among themall. Each separate part 
is called a company, a band, or an ensign: and 
the leaders, captains of companies or centurions. 
Last of all, two of the bravest and most vigor- 
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OU3 among the soldiers are appointed by the 
captains to carry the standards in each com- 
pany. It is not without good reason that two 
captains are assigned to every company. For 
as it always is uncertain, what will be the con- 
duct of an officer, or to what accidents he may 
be exposed; and, as in the affairs of war, there 
is no room for pretext or excuse; this method 
is contrived, that the company may not upon 
any occasion be destitute of a leader. When 
the captains therefore both are present, he that 
was first chosen leads the right, and the other 
the left of the company. And w’hen either of 
them is absent, he that remains takes the con- 
duct of the whole. In the choice of these cap- 
tains not those that are the boldest and most en- 
terprising are esteemed the best; but those rather, 
who are steady and sedate; prudent in conduct, 
and skilful in command. Nor is it so much re- 
quired, that they should be at all times eager 
to begin the combat, and throw themselves pre- 
cipitately into action; as that, when they are 
pressed, or even conquered by a superior force, 
they should still maintain their ground, and ra- 
ther die than desert their station. 

The cavalry is divided also into ten parts or 
troops. In each of these, three captains first 
are chosen ; who afterwards appoint three other 
officers to conduct the rear. The first of the 
captains commands the whole troop. The 
other two hold the rank and office of decurions: 
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and all of them are called by that name. In 
the absence of the first captain, the next in 
order takes the entire command. The manner 
in which these troops are armed is at this time 
the same as that of the Greeks. But anciently 
it was very different. For, first, they wore no 
armour upon their bodies; but were covered, in 
the time of action, with only an under garment. 
In this method, they were able indeed to descend 
from their horses, or leap up again upon thera^ 
with greater quickness and facility ; hut, as they 
were almost naked, they were too much ex- 
posed to danger in all close engagements. The 
spears also that were in use among them in 
former times were, in a double respect, very 
unfit for service. First, as they were of a slender 
make, and always trembled in the hand, it not 
only w^as extremely difficult to direct them with 
ejtactness towards the destined mark; but very 
frequently, even before their points had reached 
the enemy, the greatest part of them were 
shaken into pieces by the bare motion of the 
horses. Add to this, that these spears, not be- 
ing armed with iron at the lowest end, were 
formed to strike only with the point, and, when 
they were broken by this stroke, were after- 
wards incapable of any farther use. Their 
buckler was made of the hide of an ox, and in 
form was not unlike to those globular dishes 
which are used in sacrifices. But this was also 
of too infirm a texture for defence : and, as it 
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was at first not very capable of service, it after- 
wards became wholly useless, when the sub- 
stance of it had been softened and relaxed by 
rain. The Romans, therefore, having observed 
these defects, soon changed their weapons for 
the armour of the Greeks. For the Grecian 
spear, which is firm and stable, not only serves 
to make the first stroke with the point in just 
direction and with sure effect; but, with the 
help of the iron at the opposite end, may, when 
turned, be employed against the enemy with 
equal steadiness and force. In the same manner 
also the Grecian shields, being strong in tex- 
ture, and capable of being held in a fixed po- 
sition, are alike serviceable both for attack and 
for defence. These advantages were soon per- 
ceived, and the arms adopted by the cavalry. 
For the Romans, above all other people,' are 
excellent in admitting foreign customs that k'e 
preferable to their ovVn. 

As soon as this partition of the troops is 
finished, and the necessary orders given by the 
tribunes concerning their arras, they are then 
commanded to return to their respective ha- 
bitations, till the day arrives, upon which they 
are bound by oath to. assemble together in a 
certain place appointed by the consuls. Each 
of the consuls usi«ally appoints a different place 
for the assembling of his whole army: for, to 
each of them are allotted separately two Roman 
legions, together with an equal part of the 
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allies. No pretence of accident is at any time 
allowed to those that are enrolled; nor any ex- 
cuse admitted, in opposition to their oath, to 
discharge them from appearing on the day pre- 
scribed ; irnless some auspices should intervene, 
or some disaster happen, which renders their 
attendance absolutely impracticable. When 
they are all met together, the distribution of 
the allies, who are assembled also with the 
Romans, is regulated by twelve officers, called 
prefects, and appointed by the consuls, in the 
following manner. They first choose out from 
all the allies a body of the bravest and most 
skilful soldiers, both cavalry and infantry, to 
serv'enear the person, and under the immediate 
orders, of the consuls. These are called the 
extraordinary, or selected troops. The whole 
infantry of the allies is usually the same in 
number with that of the Romans; but the ca- 
valry three times as many. Among these, about 
a third part of the cavalry, and a fifth part of 
the infantry, are set apart as extraordinaries. 
The rest are then divided by the prefects into 
two equal bodies; one of which is called the 
right, and the other the left wing. When all 
things are thus prepared, the tribunes direct both 
the Romans and the allies to encamp. 

As the method of this encampment is uniform 
and simple, at all times and in eveiy place the 
same, I shall here endfeavour to set before the 
reader a clear description of the order that is 
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observed in the Roman aimies, both , in their 
marches and encampments; and of the manner 
also in which they are drawn up in battle. For 
no man, surely, who is not utterly averse to all 
great and hiudable pursuits, can be unwilling to 
attend to such inquiries; in which his search 
will be rewarded with a kind of knowledge not 
unworthy of the pains. 


CHAP. II. 

This then is the manner in which the Romans 
form their camp. As soon as the ground is 
chosen for the purpose, that part of it which is 
judged to be the most convenient, both for the 
dispatch of orders, and for discerning eveiy 
thing that is transacted, is first marked out for 
the place of the consular tent. In this place, 
an ensign is planted in the ground, and round 
it is measured a quadrangular figure, every side 
of which is distant from the ensign a hundred 
feet; so that the whole contents of it are equal 
to the space of four acres. On one side of this 
figure, the side that appears to be the most com- 
modious for water and for forage, the Roman 
legions are disposed in the following order. In 
every iegion there are six tribunes, as we have 
already mentioned ; and two legions are assigned 
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to each of the consuls. With each consul, 
therefore, twelve tribunes always are encamped. 
Their tents are ranged in one right line, which 
is parallel to that side of the quadrangular space 
that has been chosen, and distant from it fifty 
feet. The ground between is occupied by their 
horses, their beasts of burthen, and other bag- 
gage. These tents are so disposed, that the 
back of them is turned towards the consular 
ground; while the opposite side looks down 
upon the external aspect of the camp, which 
we shall hereafter therefore call the front. They 
are set at equal distances each from the other; 
and so extended, that the line, upon which they 
stand, traverses the whole breadth of the space 
that is occupied by the legions. 

A hundred feet are then measured downwards, 
from the front of the tents of the tribunes: and 
at the extremity of this distance a line is drawm, 
ivhich runs parallel to these tents. From this 
line forwards, the legions are encamped in the 
following manner. The line being first divided 
into two equal parts, from the point of the di- 
vision another right line is drawn; on either 
side of which, and at an equal distance from it, 
is placed the cavalry of the two legions; oppo- 
site the one to the other; and separated from 
each other by a space of fifty feet. The dis- 
position of the tents, both of the cavalry, and 
of the infantry, is the same. For every com- 
pany, as well as every troop, occupies a square 
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piece of ground, the front of which is turned 
towards the open spaces, and contains in length 
a hundi‘ed feet. The depth of it is usually so 
adjusted as to be equal to the length; except in 
the encampment of the triarii, and the allies. 
When the legions are composed of any greater 
number, both the length and depth of this 
ground are increased in due proportion. The 
cavalry, being thus placed towards the middle 
of the tents of the tribunes, forms a kind of 
street, which runs down transversely from the 
right line before mentioned, and the space that 
lies before those tents. All the other spaces 
bear also the resemblance of regular streets; the 
sides of which are formed by the troops and 
companies, which are ranged lengthw’ays 
through the camp. 

Behind the cavalry, and in the same form 
likewise, are placed the triarii of both legions: 
a company being joined close to every troop; 
but looking a contrary way; and containing in 
depth only one half of its length. For the 
triarii usually amount to no more than half of 
the number of the other- bodies. But as the 
depth of the companies is thus diminished, the 
ground upon which they are ranged is ren- 
dered equal in length to that which is occupied 
by the rest. 

Opposite to the triarii of the two legions, and 
at the distance of fifty feet on either side, the 
principes are encamped; with their faces turned 
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towards the open spaces. By this position, two 
more streets are formed; which take their be- 
ginning also at the same right line, or space of 
a hundred feet. that lies before the tents of the 
tribunes; and are ended on the opposite side, 
which we before called the front of all the camp. 
Next to the principes are lodged the hastati; 
being placed close behind the former, but look- 
ing also a contraiy way. As each of the dif- 
ferent bodies, of which a legion is composed, 
is divided into ten companies, from hence it 
happens, that the several intervals, or streets are 
all of an equal length, and are alike terminated 
by that side of the camp which is the front; to- 
wards which also the last of all the companies 
are always turned. 

At the distance of fifty feet from the hastati^ 
and opposite also to them, is lodged the cavalry 
of the allies; beginning from the same right 
line; and extended likewise, as the other bodies, 
down to the front of the camp. The w'hole 
infantry of the allies, as we have already men- 
tioned, before the extraordinaries are selected, 
is equal to that of the legions: and the cavalry, 
after a third part has been taken from it to 
serve as extraordinaries, is double in number to 
the Roman cavalry. The depth therefore of 
the ground, upon which these troops are placed, 
is enlarged in such proportion, that they cover 
always the same space in length with that which 
is occupied by the Romans. The several streets, 
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which are five in number, being thus completely 
formed, the infantry of the allies, to whose 
Gompanies a depth of ground is also assigned in. 
proportion to their number, is, in the same 
manner, ranged close behind the cavalry, but 
looking a contrary way. For their faces are 
turned towards the intrenchment, and look down 
upon both sides of the camp. 

In every company, the foremost tents on 
either side are occupied by the centurions. In 
this disposition both of the infantry and cavalry, 
the sixth company and the sixth troop are 
separated from the fifth by a distance of fifty 
feet. By this division another street is foi’med, 
which traverses all the rest, and passes through 
the middle of the camp, in a line parallel to the 
tents of the tribunes. This street, on account of 
the position of it below” five companies is called 
the Quintan. 

The space, that falls behind the tents of the 
tribunes, and which lies close, on either hand, 
to the consular ground, is allotted, one side of 
it for the forum, and the other for the place of 
the qumstor and the military stores. Behind 
the last of the tents of the tribunes on either 
side, and in a line, which j falling upon those 
tents, forms that kind of figure which is called 
tlie forceps, the extraordinary cavalry is lodged, 
together with the volunteers that accompany 
the consul: being all of them extended along 
the two sides of (he camp; with their fiices 
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turned towards the place of the quaestor on the 
one side, and to the for um on the other. And 
as they are in this manner placed near the con- 
sul in the camp, so likewise in the marches, 
and in a word, upon all occasions that arise, 
they are bound to observe with particular at- 
tention, both the quaestor and the consul j and 
to be at all times ready to receive their orders. 
Close behind this cavalry, but with their faces 
turned towards the intrenchment, the infantry 
which is selected also for the same service, is 
encamped. ■ 

Above these troops is left an open space 
of a hundred feet in breadth, and parallel 
to the tents of the tribunes, which passes along 
the forum, the consular ground and the place of 
the quaestor; and is continued through the 
whole extent of the camp. On the upper side 
of it is placed the extraordinary cavalry of the 
allies; looking down upon the forum, the place 
of the quaestor, and the consular ground. Be- 
tween the middle of their tents, and opposite to 
the consular ground is left another open space, 
of the breadth of fifty feet; wjiich divides the 
former at right angles, and leads towards 
the hindmost part of the camp. Close again 
behind this cavalry, the extraordinary infantry 
of the allies is lodged ; with their faces turned 
towards the intrenehment, and to the rear of all 
the camp. The ground that remains unoc- 
cupied on either side is reserved for strangens. 
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or for such of the allies as are brought by 
any temporary occasion to the army. When 
the arrangement is thus completed, the entire 
camp forms the figure of an equilateral square : 
and with respect to the several parts, the sepa- 
ration of them into streets, together with the 
order in which all things are disposed, renders 
the appearance not unlike to a city. 

The intrenchment is distant from the tents on 
every side two hundred feet. The ground that 
lies between is subservient to many valuable 
purposes. It renders the entrance of thd legions 
into the camp as well as their egress from it 
both easy and commodious. For as the several 
companies advance into this open space accord- 
ing to the direction of their respective streets, 
they never meet together in the w'ay, nor are 
exposed to the danger of being thrown down 
and trampled upon each by the other. In this 
place likewise the cattle and all the spoil that is 
taken from the enemy is kept in safety during 
the night. But the greatest advantage is, that in 
caseof an attack by night, neither fire nor scarcely 
any weapon can reach the troops; and even those 
few javelins that happen to fall among them are 
rendered ineffectual by the distance, as well as 
by the tents that cover them on every side. 

From this detail of the numbers, both of 
the infantry and cavalry of which an army 
is at any time composed; whether four or 
five thousand men be allotted to each legion; 
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from the description of the depth and length 
of the ground upon which the companies are 
lodged; and from the account of the mea- 
sure and respective distances of the streets and 
open spaces; it will be easy to conceive the 
extent and whole circumference of the camp. 
When the allies that first join the army, or those 
that are brought by any occasion to the camp, 
exceed the usual number, the ground that lies 
on one side of the consular, tent, together with 
that which was before mentioned, is assigned to 
the latter ; the forum and the place of the 
qurestor being thrown together for this purpose 
as the necessity requires. And with regard 
to the former, the numbers that are redun- 
dant are disposed in another separate street, 
behind the Roman legions, on both sides of the 
camp. When the four legions and both the 
consuls are assembled together within one in- 
trenchment, in order to understand the man- 
ner of their encampment, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to Gonceive two armies lodged in 
the form that has been now described, turn- 
ed one towards the other, and joined together 
in the part that is assigned to the extraordi- 
naries of either army; who are placed as we 
have already mentioned, in the rear of all 
the camp, with their faces turned towards the 
intrenchment. In this position the camp forms 
the figure of an oblong square. The ground 
upon which it stands is double in extent to that 
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of the former camp ; and the circumference of 
it larger by one half. Such is the method which 
is constantly observed when both consuls are 
encamped together within the same intrench- 
ment. And when they form separate camps, 
the only dilference is, that the forum, the place 
of the quaestor, and the consular tents, are placed 
in the middle, between both the armies. 


CHAP. Ill 

As goon as the encampment is completed, the 
tribunes, having assembled together all the per- 
sons, both free men and slaves, that are in the 
army, administer to every one of them apart 
the following oath ! “ That they will not steal 
any thing from the camp; and even if they 
find any thing that they will bring it to the 
tribunes.” Two companies are then selected 
from the principes and the hastati of each 
legion; to whose care is assigned the ground 
that lies before the tents of the tribunes. For as 
the Romans usually pass the whole time of day 
in this open space, they employ great care 
to keep it continually cleansed and sprinkled. 
Of the remaining eighteen companies three are 
allotted to every tribune. For in every legion 
vox. II. S B 
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there are twenty companies of principes and 
hastati, as we have already mentioned, and six 
tribunes. The service which these three com- 
panies are obliged to perform in turn for the 
tribune to whom they are respectively assigned j 
is to fix his lent, to make the ground around 
it plain and level, and to cover his baggage, if 
it be necessary, with a fence. It is their duty 
likewise to place a double guard near him for 
his security. This guard consists of four sol- 
diers, two of whom are stationed before the 
tent, and two behind it, near to the horses. 
As three companies are thus allotted to eveiy 
tribune, and as each company, without inclu- 
ding the triarii and the light-armed troops, who 
are both exempted ffom this duty, contains more 
than a hundred men, this service falling to each 
cotnpaiiy in turh every fourth day only, 
becomes very light and easy; and, while it mi- 
nisters in all things that are necessary to the 
convenience of the tribunes, renders their office 
likewise more illttstrious, and brings respect to 
their authority. 

The tridrii are discharged frbth bearing any 
part in this attendance. But each of their com- 
panies is obliged td furnish every day a guard 
to the troop of cavalry that lies close behind it. 
The duty of this gUard, among other functions, 
is principally to ’observe the horses: that they 
may not at any time be rendered unfit for service 
'lay being entangled in the bands that hold them ; 
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or by breaking away, and falling in among 
other horses, cteate tumult and disorder in the 
camp. One company alone which is selected 
in turn from the whole body of these troops, is 
stationed round the tent of the consul ; as well 
to secure his person against all surprise, as for 
the sake of adding splendour also to his dig- 
nity. 

The intrenchment is made by the allies, on 
those two sides, near to Which their two wings 
are encamped. The two other sides are left to 
the Romans; to each. legion, one. Each side 
is divided into certain portions, according to thfe 
number of the companies; and a centurioh 
assigned, to overlook the work in every portion. 
The whole side is afterwards examined and ap- 
proved by two of the tribunes ; whose office it 
is to attend to every thing that is done in the 
camp. For the tri^nes, dividing among thiSth- 
selves the time of their campaign, and ptbsiding^ 
two in turn, during two months of the six, hat& 
the supreme direction of every kind of necessary 
work and service, that falls within the time of 
their command. The same duty is performed, 
in the same manner likewise, among the allies, 
by the officers who are called prefects. 

As soon as daylight appears, the leaders of 
the cavalry, and the centurions, attend all to- 
gether at the tents of the tribunes ; afld thfe tri- 
bunes at that of the Oonsul. The nedefssary 
orders are then delivered by the cofisul to th6 
SB2 
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tribunes; by the tribunes to the centurions and 
the leaders of the cavalry; and by tliese, as the 
proper time for each arrives, to the rest of the 
army. 

The delivery of the signal for the night is 
secured in the follovying manner. Every tenth 
cohort, both of infantry and cavalry, is lodged 
at the extreme end of those lines which form the 
separate streets. From each of these a soldier 
is selected, who is discharged from all the duties 
of the guard. This soldier, every day about the 
time of the setting of the sun, goes to the tent of 
the tribune, and receives from him the signal ;- 
which is a flat tablet of wood, with some word 
inscribed upon it; and, having returned back 
again to his own company, he then delivers the_^ 
tablet with the signal, in the presence of some 
witnesses, to the leader of the cohort that is 
' lodged next to his own. From him again, it 
passes to the following. cohort; and, in the same 
manner, through all the rest in order, till it ar- 
rives at the first cohorts, which lie nearest to 
the tents of the tribunes; and from thence it is 
carried back again to the tribunes, while it is 
yet day. If all the tablets that were delivered 
are brought back, the tribune then perceives 
that the signal has passed through all the camp. 
But if any one be wanting, he immediately ex- 
amines into the fact; and, having discerned by 
the inscriptions in what quarter the tablet has 
been stopped, inflicts a suitable punishment 
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upon those that have been the cause of that 
neglect. 

The guards for the night are thus disposed. 
One entire company is always stationed round 
the consular tent. The tents of the tribunes, 
and the cavalry, are guarded by soldiers taken 
from each company, in the manner that has 
before been mentioned. Each separate com- 
pany appoints a guard likewise for itself from its 
own body. The other guards are disposed as 
the consul directs. But the usual custom is, to 
allot three soldiers to the quaestor; and two to 
each of the members of the council. The ex- 
ternal sides of the camp are guarded by the 
light-armed forces; who are distributed every 
day along the whole entrenchment. From the 
same body, ten men are also stationed before 
every gate that leads into the camp. 

Among those that are appointed for the watch, 
one soldier from each guard, the same whose 
duty it is to take the first watch, is carried in 
the evening to the tribune, by one of the con- 
ductors of the rear of every company. The 
tribune, having given to all of them some small 
tablets of wood, inscribed with a certain cha- 
racter, and appropriated to each particular 
guard, dismisses them to their respective sta- 
tions. 

The care of making therounds is intrusted to the 
cavalry. The captain of the first troop in each of 
the legions is bound tosend his orders in the morn- 
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ing to one of the eonductors of the rear ; coiii- 
manding him to appoint, before the time of din- 
ner, four soldiers of the troop to go the rounds; and 
to send notiee also afterwards, in the evening, 
to the leader of the second troop, that it is his 
turn to inspect the watch on the following day. 
The leader of the second troop gives notice, in 
like manner, for the third day; and the same 
method is observed through all the rest. The 
four soldiers, who are thus selected from the first 
troop by the conductor of the rear, having de- 
termined among themselves each particular 
watch by lot, go afterwards to the tent of 
the tribune, and receive from thence in writ- 
ing an account of the several posts, and of 
the number of the guards, which they are 
required to visit. They then take their sta-* 
tion near to the first company of the triarii. 
I'or the leader of this company has the care 
i of marking the time of every watch by the 

sound of a trumpet. And when the signal 
is made, he, to whose inspection the first watch 
was allotted, taking with him some of his friends 
as witnesses, goes round to all the posts that are 
recited in his orders, and visits all the guards : 
■not those alone that are stationed round the ia- 
trenchment, and before the gates, but those also 
that are placed in every single company and in 
every troop. If he finds the centinels awake 
and fixed in . their several stations, he receives 
from them the wooden tablets. But if he dis- 
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covers that any one is sleeping, or has left his 
post, he desires those that are present to bear 
testimony to the fact, and then retires. The 
same method is observed in all the follpwing 
watches. The care of sounding the trumpet, 
by which notice is given in the same moment 
both to the centinels and the inspectors of the 
watch, is left, as we have said, to the captains 
of the first company of the triarii, who perform 
this duty alternately, day by day. 

As soon as morning appears, those who have 
made the rounds carry the tablets to the tribpne. 
If they bring the full number back they are 
suffered to depart without any question. But if 
the number be less than that of the guards, the 
inscriptions are immediately examined, in order 
to discover from wdiat particular guard the tablet 
has not been returned. When this is known, 
the centurion is or4ered to attend antj ,to bring 
with him the soldiers that were appointed fpr 
that guard ; that they may be questioned face 
to face with him who made the rounds. If the 
fault be in the guard, he that made the rounds 
appeals at once to the testimony of his friends 
who were present. Such evidence always is 
demanded from him ; and in case that he is not 
.able to bring this proof the whole blame rests 
upon himself. The council is then assembled; 
the cause is judged by the tribune, and the 
guilty person sentenced to be bastinaded. This 
punishment is inflicted in tlie following man- 
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The tribune, taking a stick into his hand, 
gently touches the criminal; and immediately 
afterwards all the soldiers of the legion attack 
him with sticks and stones ; so that the greatest 
part of those that are thus eondemned are de- 
stroyed immediately in the camp. If any one 
escapes, yet he is not saved. Tor all return 
into his country is shut against him; nor would 
any of his friends or kindred ever dare to receive 
him into their houses. Those, therefore, who 
have once fallen into this misfortune are lost 
without resource. The conductor of the rear, 
and the leader of the troops, if ever they neglect 
to give the necessary notice in due time, the first 
to the inspectors of the watch, and the second to 
the leader of the succeeding troop, are subject 
also to this punishment. From the dread of a 
discipline so severe, and which leaves no place 
for mercy, every thing that belongs to the guards 
of the night is performed with the exactest dili- 
gence and care. 

The soldiers are subject to the control of the 
tribunes, as these are to that of the consuls. 
The tribunes have the power of imposing fines, 
and demanding sureties, and of punishing with 
stripes. The same authority is exercised by the 
prefects among the allies. 

The punishment of the bastinade is inflicted 
also upon those who steal any thing in the camp ; 
those who bear false testimony ; who, in their 
youth, abuse their bodies ; and who have been 
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three times convicted of one fault. These of- 
fences are punished as crimes. There are others 
that are regarded as the effects of cowardice, and 
disgraceful to the military character. When a 
soldier, for example, with a view of obtaining a 
reward, makes a report to the tribunes of some 
brave action which he has not performed. When 
any one, through fear, deserts his station, or 
throws away his arms in the time of an engage- 
ment. For hence it happens that many, through 
the dread of the allotted punishment, when they 
are attacked by much greater numbers, will even 
encounter manifest destruction, rather than de- 
sert that post which they bad been ordered to 
maintain. Others again, when they have lost 
their shield, or sword, or any other part of their 
arms in the time of action, throw themselves pre- 
cipitately into the very midst of the enemy ; 
hoping either to recover what they have lost, or 
to avoid by death the reproaches of their fellow- 
soldiers, and the disgrace that is ready to receive 
them. 

If it happens that many are at one time guilty 
of the same fault, and that whole companies retire 
before the enemy, and desert their station ; in- 
stead of punishing all of them with death, an 
expedient is employed which is both useful and 
full of terror. The tribune, assembling together 
all the soldiers of the legion, commands the cri- 
minals to be brought forwards t and, having 
sharply reproached them with their cowardice, 
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he then draws out by lot either five, or eight, or 
twenty men, according to the number of those 
that have offended. For the proportion is usually 
so adjusted, that every tenth man is reserved for 
punishment. Those, who are thus separated 
from the rest by lot, are bastinaded without re- 
mission in the manner before described. The 
others are sentenced to be fed with barley instead 
of wheat j and are lodged without the intrench- 
ment, exposed to insults from the enemy. As 
the danger, therefore, and the dread of death, 
hangs equally over all the guilty, because no one 
can foresee upon whom the lot will fall ; and as 
the shame and infamy of receiving barley only 
for their support, is extended also alike to all; this 
institution is perfectly well contrived, both for 
impressing present terror, and for the prevention 
of future faults. 

The method by which the young men are 
animated to brave all danger is also admirable. 
When an action has passed in which any of the 
soldiers have shown signal proofs of courage, the 
consul, assembling the troops together, com- 
mands those to approach who have distinguished 
themselves by any eminent exploit. And having 
first bestowed on every one of them apart the 
commendation that is due to this particular in- 
stance of their valour, and recounted likewise all 
their former actions that have ever merited ap- 
plause, he then distributes among them the fol- 
lowing rewards. To him who has wounded an 
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enemy, a ja%’-elin. To him who has killed an 
enemy, and strippe<I him of his armour, if he be 
a soldier in the infantry, a goblet ; if in the ca- 
valry, furniture for his horse ; tliough, in former 
times, this last was presented only with a javelin. 
These rewards, however, are not bestowed upon 
the soldiers who, in a general battle, or in the 
attack of a city, wound or spoil an enemy; but 
upon those alone who, in separate skirmishes, 
and when any occasion offers, in which no ne- 
cessity requires them to engage in single contest, 
throw themselves voluntarily into danger, and 
with design provoke the combat. When a city 
is taken by storm, those who mount first upon 
the walls arc honoured with a golden crown. 
Those also who have saved the lives of any of 
the citizens, or the allies, by covering tiicm from 
the enemy in the time of battle, receive presents 
from the consul, and are crowned likewise by 
the persons themselves who have been thus pre- 
served, and who, if they refusei this office, are 
compelled by the judgement of the tribunes to 
perform it. Add to this, that those who are thus 
saved are bound, during the remainder of their 
lives, to reverence their preserver as a father, and 
to render to him all the duties which they would 
pay to him who gave them birth. Nor are the 
effects of these rewards, in raising a spirit of emu- 
lation and of courage, confined to those alone 
who are present in the army, but extended like- 
wise to all the citizens At home. For those who 
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have pbtainecl those presents, beside the honour 
whicli they acquire among their fellow-soldiers, 
and the reputation which immediately attends 
them in their country, are distinguished after 
their return, by wearing in all solemn processions 
such ornaments as are permitted only to be worn 
by those who have received them from the 
consuls as the rewards of their valour. They 
hang up likewise in the most conspicuous parts 
of their houses the spoils which they have taken, 
as a monument and evidence of their exploits. 
Since such, therefore, is the attention and the 
care with wdiieh the Romans distribute rewards 
and punishments in their armies, it is not to be 
thought strange that the wars in which they en- 
gage are always ended with glory and success. 

The military stipends are thus regulated. The 
pay of a soldier in the infantry is two oboli by 
the day j and double to the centurions. The 
pay of the cavalry is a drachma. The allowance 
of corn to each man in the infantry consists of 
about two third parts of an Attic bushel of wheat 
by the month. In the cavalry, it is seven 
bushels of barley, and two of wheat. To the 
infantry of the allies the same quantity is distri- 
buted as to that of the Romans j but their caval- 
ry receives only one bushel and a third of wheat, 
and five of barley. The whole of this allowance 
is given without reserve to the allies. But the 
Roman soldiers are obliged to purchase their corn 
and clothes, together with the arms which they 
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occasionally want, at a certain stated price, 
which is deducted by the quasstor from their 
pay. 

In breaking up the camp the following order 
is observed. When the first signal is made, the 
soldiers all take down the tents, and collect the 
baggage. No tent, however, is at any time either 
setup or taken down until those of the consul 
and the tribunes are first set up, or first removed. 
Upon the second signal the baggage is placed 
upon the beasts of burthen ; and at the third, the 
foremost of the troops begin their march, and the 
whole camp is put in motion. In the van are 
usually placed the extraordinaries; and after 
these the right wing of the allies, which is fol- 
lowed by tlie baggage of both these bodies. 
Next to these marches the first of the Roman 
legions, with its baggage also behind it. The 
second legion follows ; having behind it likewise 
both its own baggage, and the baggage of the 
allies, who are in the rear ; for the rear of all the 
march is closed with the left wing of the allies. 
The cavalry marches sometimes in the rear of the 
respective bodies to which it belongs ; and some- 
times on the flanks of the beasts that are loaded 
with the baggage ; keeping them together in due 
order, and covering them from insult. Wh en any 
attack is expected to be made upon the rear, the 
extraordinaries of the allies, instead of leading 
the van, are posted in the rear. In all the other 
parts the disposition remains the same. Of the 
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t\Vo legions, and the two wings of the allies, those 
that are on one day foremost in the march, on 
the following day are placed behind; that, by 
thus changing their rank alternately all the troops 
may obtain the same advantage in their turnv of 
arriving first at water and at forage. There is 
also another disposition which is used when any 
immediate danger threatens, and the march is 
made through an open country. At such times, 
the hastati, the principes, and the triarii, are 
ranged in three parallel lines, each behind the 
other, M'ith the baggage of the hastati in the 
front. Behind the hastati is placed the baggage 
of the principes, who are followed likewise by 
that of the triarii ; so that the baggage, and the 
several bodies are mingled in alternate order. 
The march being thus disposed, the troops, as 
soon as any attack is madOj turning either to the 
left or to the right, advance forwards from the 
baggage towards that side upon which the enemy 
appears. And thus, in a moment of time, and 
by one single movement, the whole army is 
formed at once in order of battle ; except only 
that the hastati are perhaps obliged to make an 
Evolution j and the beasts of burthen also, with 
all those that attend upon the baggage, being 
now thrown into the rear of all the troops, are 
covered by them from all danger. 

At the fend of a march, when the army arrives 
near the place of their encampment, a tribune 
and some centurions, who are appointed always 
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for this purpose, adraiice before the rest. And 
having surveyed the whole ground upon which 
the encampment is to be made, they first deter- 
mine the place of the consular tent, aud on Which 
side of it the legions may most commodiously be 
lodged. When this is done they measure out the 
Space that is allotted for the consul ; and then 
draw a line for the place of the tents of the tri- 
bunes; and parallel to it another line, below 
which the legions are to be encamped. In the 
same manner also the several portions of the 
ground, which lies on the other side of the con- 
sular tent, and which we have already particii- 
larly described, are ascertained by lines. And as 
the distances are fixed, and well known by use, 
the admeasurement of the whole is easy, and soon 
completed. Four ensigns are then planted in 
the ground, the first in the place in which the 
tent of the consul is to be set up ; the sfecond; oil 
that side of the consular groutkl which has beeii 
chosen for the front of the camp ; the third ih 
the middle of the line that is designed for the 
tents of the tribunes ; and the last upon the othet 
parallel line below which the legions are to be 
encamped. These ensigns are all of a purple 
colour ; that of the consul excepted, which is 
white. The portions on the other side of the 
consular ground are sometimes marked by sim*- 
pie pikes fixed in the ground, and sometimes by 
ensigns of some diHerent colour. Last of all, 
the several streets are drawn Out by measure. 
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and pikes also planted to denote the limits of 
each particular street. The necessary effeet of 
this method is, that when the troops upon their 
march approach so near as to discover the place 
of their encampment, they are able to discern at 
once all the different parts of the camp ; being 
taught by the ensign of the consul to point out 
and distinguish all the rest. And as they all 
occupy the same place always in the camp, so 
that each man knows in what particular street, 
and in what part also of the street he is going to 
be lodged, their entrance very much resembles 

I that of a body of soldiers into their own native 

city. For as these, already knowing, both in 
general and in particular, the quarters of the 
city in which their habitations stand, turn aside 
{ ' immediately from the gates, and arrive at their 

several houses without mistake ; just so it hap- 
pens in the Roman camp. It is to this facility 
indeed that the Romans chiefly attend upon such 
occasions ; and, for the sake of obtaining it, pur- 
sue so contrary a method to that of the Greeks. 
For the Greeks, when they encamp, consider 
principally the natural strength of the place that 
is chosen, and accommodate their disposition 
to it ; being partly studious to avoid the labour 
of throwing up an intrenchment ; and partly 
persuaded also, that fortifications raised by art 
are always less secure than those that are made 
by nature. In compliance, therefore, with what 
the nature of the ground demands, they not 
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only are obliged to give every kind of figure to 
their camp, but to vary also the position of the 
several parts, as the place for each is favourable 
or improper. And from hence it happens that 
the soldier never knows with certainty either his 
own place in the camp, or that of the body to 
which he belongs. But the Romans willingly 
submit to the task of making an intrenchment, 
and to other painful works, for the sake of the 
advantage that is found, in employing a method 
which is never changed, and which renders all 
the parts of the camp familiar to the army. 

Such then in general are the institutions of 
the Romans, which belong to the establishment 
of their armies, and more especially to the man- 
ner of their encampment. 
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•Some peculiar excellencies hi the Roman govern- 
ment and manners, illustrated bp a comparison 
of them with those of other states. 

CHAP. I. 

The states, which almost all writers have trans- 
mitted to Its with applause, are those of Lacedae- 
mon, Mantinea, Crete, and Carthage, To these 
some have also added the governments of Thebes 
and Athens. With regard to the first it may be 
allowed, perhaps, that they merit some distinc- 
tion. But the republics of Thebes and Athens 
very little deserve, in my opinion, to be made 
the subject of any particular discourse ; because 
they neither rose by natural steps to greatness, 
nor remained for any long continuance in a pro- 
sperous state; nor sunk again by a gradual 
decline. But having owed all their exaltation 
merely to some favourable seasons, and borrowed 
a kind of transient splendour from the times, iii 
that very moment which saw them flourish, and 
which seemed to promise a lasting confirmation 
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of their power, they were thrown back again by 
fortune into a contrary state. Thus the The- 
bans, haying applied to their own advantage the 
imprudent conduct of the Lacedaemonians, and 
the hatred in which they were held by their al- 
lies, acquired, indeed, through the ability of one 
or two of their citizens who discerned these cir- 
cumstances, the reputation of superiority among 
the Greeks, But that the success which they at 
this time gained, arose not from the constitution 
of their government, but from the skill of those 
who governed, the ill fortune that followed close 
behind rendered clear and incontestable. For as 
the power of Thebes grew up and flourished 
with the lives of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
and, when they died, was immediately dissolved, 
there needs no farther proof that the splendour 
which then accrued to the republic was derived 
wholly from the virtue of these citizens, and not 
from any excellence in the state. The same ob- 
servation may be applied as justly to the com- 
monwealth of Athens, which flourished indeed 
at many other particular seasons ; but having 
been raised by the able conduct of Tbemistocles 
to the greatest height of glory, within a short 
time afterwards was sunk again in weakness and 
disgrace. The cause of this sudden change was 
no other than the irregular constitution of the 
government. For the Athenian state may very 
aptly be compared to a ship in which there is no 
person that commands. In such a vessel, when 
2 c 2 
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the mariners, either through the dread of enemies, 
or the impending dangers of a storm, are com- 
pelled to act together in concert, and attend to 
the orders of the pilot, all things that are neces- 
sary are performed hy them with diligence and 
skill. But no sooner are these apprehensions 
past than they begin to reject all control, and 
engage in mutual contest, such as the diversity 
of their sentiments inspires. And while some 
among them are earnest for continuing their 
course, and others not less urgent with the pilot 
to east anchor;, while the first mnfnrl the sails, 
and the latter interpose with violence, and com- 
mand them to be furled ; this spirit of contention 
and sedi tious obstinacy not only affords a shame- 
ful spectacle to those that behold it at a distance, 
but renders the safety likewise of all who are 
embarked in the vessel so precarious, that very 
frequently, when they have escaped the dangei's- 
of the greatest seas and most dreadful tempests, 
they are at last wrecked even in the harbour, and 
when they have just gained the land. In the 
same manner the Athenian state, after having 
been conducted, by the virtue of the governors 
and the people through all the difficulties of the 
most threatening seasons, has often unaccount- 
ably been overset in times of perfect safety and 
tranquillity. There is no need, therefore, to say 
more concerning this republic, or that of Thebes ; 
in both of which the multitude disposes all things, 
as the impulse of their own peculiar passions 
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prompts them : the people in the one, being na- 
turally precipitate and eager above the rest of 
men; and in the other, trained up to habits of 
force and violence. 

Let us pass on then to the government of Crete ; 
and consider upon what grounds it is that the 
most sensible of the ancient writers, such as 
Ephorus, Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato, 
have ventured to affirm ; first, that the frame of 
this republic very much resembles, or rather is 
the same with that of Sparta ; and secondly, that 
the constitution itself is such as deserves to be 
applaudedi In my judgement, their opinion 
with respect to both these points is very distant 
from the truth. Whether it be or not, the follow- 
ing observations may enable us to determine. 
And first, concerning the little resemblance that 
is to be found between these two states. 

There are three things mentioned by these 
writers as distinguishing the Spartan government. 
The first is the equality of possessions in land ; 
of which no one is permitted to obtain a greater 
portion than another ; the whole lauds that 
belong to the community being divided in equal 
shares among all the citizens. The second is 
the neglect of wealth that prevails among this 
people. That even the use of money is unknown 
among them; and that, by consequence, the 
very root of that contention which springs from 
the possession of less and more, is utterly destroy- 
exL In the last place, as they affirm, the kings 
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of Lacedaemon enjoj a perpetual and hereditary 
sovereignty; and the senators, with whose par^ 
ticipation, and by whose advice, the entire admi- 
nistration of affairs is regulated, hold their dignity 
during life. Now in all these points the govern- 
ment of Crete is contrary to that of Sparta. For 
the Cretans are permitted by their laws to pos- 
sess, without any bounds, as large a property in 
land as they are able to obtain. The estimation 
also of money is so great among them that it is 
not only necessary, but even highly honourable, 
to acquire it. And indeed the desire of amassing 
wealth, and the habit of increasing it, are so 
deeply implanted in the very manners of this 
people, that they alone of all mankind think nor 
thing sordid or dishonourable that is joined with 
gain. Lastly, in this island, all the public offices 
are renewed every year ; and are constituted in 
a manner purely democratical. I have often, 
therefore, been led to wonder that states which 
differ so essentially should be thus joined toge- 
ther by these writers, as if they were of a similar 
kind and nature. But it is not only to be im- 
puted to them that they have barely overlooked 
this difference. For when they have employed 
great pains to show that Lycurgus alone, of all 
mankind, discerned the means that were mo.st 
proper to give stability to government ; that as 
every state can only be maintained by bravery in 
war, and union among the citizens, this legisla- 
tor, when he took away from his republic the 
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desire of riches, removed also with it all civil tu- 
mult and dissension, and that the Lacedsemo- 
nians, being thus freed from these domestic evils> 
lived together in perfect concord, and preserved 
such order in their government, as was not to be 
found in any of the states of Greece ; when they 
have discoursed, I say, at large on all these cir- 
cumstances, and seen also, on the other hand, 
that the natural lust of wealth which prevails 
among the Cretans gives birth continually both 
to private contests, and to public dissensions and 
divisions ; produces murders and intestine wars ; 
yet still, as if a difference so acknowledged were 
of small importance, they boldly venture to af- 
firm, that there is a close resemblance between 
the two republics. And indeed Ephorus, when he 
treats of either of them, employs indiscriminately 
the same expressions, the proper names alone 
excepted ; so that, unless we attend to these, it is 
not possible to distinguish which of the two is 
designed by his discourse. Such, then, is the dif- 
ference between the government of Crete and 
that of Sparta. I shall now endeavour to show 
that the first is neither worthy of applause nor 
imitation. 

There are two things which are assential parts 
in every government, and according to which 
the principles and constitution of the state itself, 
will be found to deserve either praise or censure. 
These are, the manners and the laws. The man- 
ners and the laws that are most worthy to be ap- 
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proved,,are those which form the lives of indivi- 
duals to sanctity and moderation, and the gene- 
ral temper of the whole community to mildness 
and to justice 5 and those which produce con- 
trary effects are fit to be rejected. When we per- 
ceive, therefore, that the laws and manners of a 
state are such as tend to promote the exercise of 
honesty and virtue, as it is very reasonable for us 
to conclude that the state itself is virtuous, and 
the members of it free from all reproach; so, on 
the other hand, when an immoderate desire of gain 
governs the life of every private citizen, and the 
public transactions of the state are contrary to 
justice, we may safely venture to declare that the 
laws of this community are bad, the manners of 
the people corrupt and vicious, and the whole 
government contemptible. Now if we consider 
the character and conduct of the Cretans, it is 
certain that scarcely an example can be found of 
any nation in which the private manners of the 
citizens are more replete with artifice and fraud, 
or where the public enterprises are more unjust. 
As this republic, therefore, neither bears any 
resemblance to that of Sparta, nor deserves in 
any manner to be approved or imitated, we shall 
here reject it, as unworthy of our notice in that 
comparison which we propose. 

Nor is it reasonable to expect, that we should 
allow any place in this inquiiy to the common- 
wealth of Plato ; how much soever it may have 
been celebrated by some philosophers. For, as 
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ill the contests between artists, or combatants, in 
the public games, no persons are admitted who 
have not first been trained in proper discipline, 
and prepared by exercise; so neither can this 
republic hope to be received into any competi- 
tion concerning excellence, till it has first shown 
its strength in some real action. To compare it, 
such as it has hitherto remained, with the repub- 
lics of Sparta, Borne, and Carthage, would be no 
less absurd than to compare a statue with a 
breathing and living man. For though the beau- 
ty of the work might deserve perhaps the highest 
commendation, yet the comparison of an inani- 
mate form with an animated being would very 
justly appear defective and incongruous to every 
eye. Leaving, therefore, this republic and that 
of Crete, let us return again to the government of 
Sparta. 

When I consider the laws that were invented 
by Lycurgus, as tending to promote union among 
the citizens, to secure the Laconian territory 
from all danger, and to maintain his people in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their liberty, they ap- 
pear to have been so wisely framed, and adapted 
with such true foresight to all these purposes, 
that I am almost tempted to regard them, rather 
as the ivork of some divini ty than the effort of any 
human mind. In establishing an equality of 
possessions, and in restraining all the citizens to 
the constant use of one simple and common dieL 
he chose the means that were most effectual to 
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render tbe Lacedaemonians moderate in tlieir de- 
sires, and to banish all contention from the state. 
By accustoming them to painful labours, and 
dangerous exercises, he formed them to be brave 
and daring. And where temperance and forti- 
tude meet together, in any man, or in any com- 
munity of men, it is scarcely possible that those, 
who are habituated to the practice of these 
virtues, should ever be disturbed by intestine 
evils, or be subdued by external force. Lycur- 
gus, therefore, having thus raised the frame of 
his republic upon these two principles, secured 
all Laconia against the dread of any hostile at- 
tempts, and established the liberty of Sparta 
upon such strong foundations that it subsisted 
during many ages. But it appears to me that 
this legislator, both in the frame of his particular 
laws, and in the general constitution of the go- 
vernment, wholly overlooked one great precau- 
tion 5 the precaution that was necessary to re- 
strain his people from invading the territory of 
their neighbours, from aspiring to an extended 
sovereignty, or raising themselves in any manner 
to be the arbiters of all affairs. As the particular 
members of the state were accustomed by bis in- 
stitutions to live in the simplest and most frugal 
manner, and to remain satisfied with their own 
possessions, it was also no less requisite, either to 
infuse into the whole community the same willing 
spirit of cohtentedness and moderation, or to 
force them through necessity to adopt it. But 
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Lycurgus, while he freed his citizens from 
jealousy and envious competition in their private 
manners, and in the administration of their own 
particular government, at the same time allowed 
full scope to their ambitious projects against the 
rest of Greece, and suflered them to become most 
eager and aspiring in the pursuit both of wealth 
and power. For who is ignorant that the L^ace- 
dasmonians, the first almost of all the Greeksi 
were led by the desire of gain to invade the terri- 
tory of their neighbours, and declared war against 
the Messenians, with design to reduce them into 
slavery ? Who has not heard, that, when they 
had invested Messene with their forces they per- 
sisted in the attempt with so great obstinacy that 
they bound themselves by an oath never to raise 
the siege till the city should be taken ? Nor is 
it less notorious to all mankind that, with a view 
of establishing their own dominion over the 
Grecian states, they submitted to obey the orders 
even of a people wdiom they had conquered. 
For after having bravely maintained the cause of 
the common liberty of all the Greeks, and sub- 
dued the Persians who brought an army to in- 
vade it ; after having defeated and forced them to 
return, they basely yielded to them many cities 
by the peace that was concluded by Antalcidas ; 
that they might obtain in return the treasure that 
was necessary for acquiring to themselves the 
sovereignty of Greece. Upon this occasion it 
was that they first perceived in what part their 
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government was defective. For as long as they 
confined their views of conquest to the neighbour- 
ing states, and to the limits of Peloponnesus, they 
were able to draw from Laconia itself such sup- 
plies as were sufficient for the accomplishment of 
their designs 5 as all things that were necessary 
were collected within their reach ; and as the 
distance was commodious for their return back 
again to their country, and for transporting all 
their stores. But when they attempted to main- 
tain fleets upon the sea, and to send their armies 
beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, it very soon 
was seen that neither their iron money, nor the 
exchange of their own natural commodities that 
was permitted by Lycurgus, was capable of sup- 
plying all their wants ; but that money of a' com- 
mon currency, and stores drawn from foreign 
countries, were necessary to support such enter- 
prises. They were forced, therefore, to sup- 
plicate assistance from the court of Persia ; to 
impose a tribute upon the islands ; and to exact 
contributions from all the Greeks; being fully 
assured that, while they adhered to the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, they could ne\’er hope to ob- 
tain the supreme command in Greece, nor be able 
even in any manner to contend for superiority 
with other states. But to what purpose is this 
digression? It is to show by the evidence of 
facts that the laws of Lycurgus were perfectly 
well contrived, for maintaining his people in the 
undisturbed possession of their own proper terri- 
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tory, and for preserving their liberty inviolable j 
and that, where men propose to themselves these 
advantages as the sole objects of political institu- 
tions, it must be acknowledged that there neither 
is, nor ever was, any system or frame of govern- 
ment more eligible than that of Sparta. But if a 
people, on the other hand, should desire to enlarge 
their views, and esteem it more great and glorious 
to hold many in subjection, to extend their 
empire over various countries, and to draw the 
submission of all mankind towards them; it must 
then also be confessed, that the Lacedajmonian 
constitution is defective ; and that the Roman go- 
vernraent is framed with greater strength for the 
accomplishment of such designs. The truth of 
this remark is manifest from that which happened 
in the two republics. For the I^cedfemonians 
no sooner endeavoured to obtain the sovereignty 
of Greece than they brought their own liberty 
into danger. But the Romans, having once sub- 
dued to their dominion all the parts of Italy, 
reduced, within a short time afterwards, the 
whole world beneath their yoke ; being greatly 
assisted in the execution of this vast attempt by 
the plenty of all necessaiy stores, and the facility 
with which they were continually supplied. 
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CHAP. II. 

The government of Carthage seems also to have 
been originally well contrived with regard to 
those general forms that have been mentioned. 
For there were kings in this government, together 
with a senate, which was vested with aristocrati- 
cal authority. The people likewise enjoy the 
exercise of certain powers that were appropriated 
to them. In a word, the entire frame of the 
republic very much resembled those of Rome 
and Sparta. But at the time of the war of Anni- 
bal the Carthaginian constitution was worse in 
its condition than the Roman. For as nature has 
assigned to every body, every government, and 
every action, three successive periods ; the first, 
of growth ; the second, of perfection ; and that 
which follows, of decay 5 and as the period of per- 
fection is the time in which they severally display 
their greatest strength ; from hence arose the dif- 
ference that was then found between the two re- 
publics. For the government of Carthage having 
reached the highest point of vigour and perfec- 
tion much sooner than that of Rome, had now de- 
clined from it in the same proportion : whereas 
the Romans, at this very time,had just raised their 
constitution to the most flourishing and perfect 
state. The effect of this difference was, that among 
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the Carthaginians the people possessed the 
greatest sway in all deliberations, but the senate 
among the Romans. And as, in the one republic, 
all measures were determined by the multitude ; 
and, in the other, by the most eminent citizens; 
of so great force was this advantage in the 
conduct of affairs, that the Romans, though 
brought by repeated losses into the greatest 
danger, became, through the wisdom of their 
counsels, superior to the Carthaginians in the 
war. 

If we descend to a more particular compa- 
rison, we shall find, that with respect to military 
science, for example, the Carthaginians, in the 
management and conduct of a naval war, are 
more skilful than the Romans. For the Car- 
thaginians have derived this knowledge from 
their ancestors through a long course of ages; 
and are more exercised in maritime affairs than 
any other people. But the Romans, on the 
other hand, are far superior in all things that 
belong to the establishment and discipline of 
armies. For this discipline, which is regarded 
by them as the chief and constant object of 
their care, is utterly neglected by the Cartha- 
ginians ; except only that they bestow some 
little attention upon their cavalry. The reason 
of this difference is, that the Carthaginians 
employ foreign mercenaries; and that on the 
contrary the Roman armies are composed of 
citizens, and of the people of the country. 
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Now in this respect the government of Rome 
is greatly preferable to that of Carthage. For 
while the Carthaginians intrust the preservation 
of their liberty to the care of venal troops ; the 
Romans place all their confidence in their own 
bravery, and in the assistance of their allies. 
From hence it happens, that the Romans, 
though at first defeated, are always able to 
renew the war; and that the Carthaginian 
armies never are repaired without great diffi- 
culty. Add to this, that the Romans, fighting 
for their country and their children, never suffer 
their ardour to be slackened; but persist with 
the same steady spirit till they become superior 
to their enemies. From hence it happens, like 
wise, that even in actions upon the sea, the 
Romans, though inferior to the Carthaginians, 
as we have already observed, in naval knowledge 
and experience, very frequently obtain success 
through the mere bravery of their forces. For 
though in all such contests a skill in maritime 
affairs must be allowed to be of the greatest 
use; yet, on the other hand, the valour of the 
troops that are engaged is no less effectual 
to draw the victory to their side. 

Now the people of Italy are by nature su- 
perior to the Carthaginians and the Africans, 
both in bodily strength, and in courage. Add 
to this, that they have among them certain in- 
stitutions by which the young men are greatly 
animated to perform acts of bravery. It will be 
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sufficient to mention one of these, as a proof of 
the attention that is shown by the Roma.n go- 
Ternment, to infuse such a spirit into the ci- 
tizens as shalMead them to encounter every kind 
of danger for the sake of obtaining reputation in 
their country. When any illustrious person 
dies, he is carried in procession with the rest of 
the fiineral pomp, to the rostra in the forum; 
sometimes placed conspicuous in an upright 
posture; and sometimes, though less frequently, 
reclined. And while the people are all standing 
round, his son, if he has left one of sufficient 
age, and who is then at Rome, or, if otherwise, 
some person of his kindred, ascends the rostra, 
and extols the virtues of the deceased, and the 
great deeds that were performed by him in 
his life. By this discourse, which recalls his 
past actions to remembrance, and places them 
in open view before all the multitude, not those 
alone who were sharers in his victories, ^)ut even 
the rest who bore no part in his exploits, are 
moved to such sympathy of sorrow, that the 
accident seems rather to be a public misfortune, 
than a private loss. He is then buried with the 
usual rites; and afterwards an image, which 
both in features and complexion expresses an 
exact resemblance of his face, is set up in the 
most conspicuous part of the house, enclosed in 
a shrine of wood. Upon solemn festivals, these 
images are uncovered, and adorned with the 
greatest care. And when any other person of 
vor,. II. 2p 
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the same family dies, they are carried also in 
the funeral procession, with a body added to the 
bust, that the representation may be just, even 
with regard to size. They are dressed likewise 
in the habits, that belong to the ranks w'hich 
they severally filled when they were alive. If 
they were consuls or praetors, in a gown bor- 
dered with purple; if censors, in a purple robe: 
and if they triumphed, or obtained any similar 
honour, in a vest embroidered with gold. Thus 
apparelled^ they are drawn along in chariots 
preceded by the rods and axes, and other en- 
signs of their former dignity. And when they 
arrive at the forum, they are all seated upon 
chairs of ivory; and there exhibit the noblest 
object that can be offered to a youthful mind, 
warmed with the love of virtue and of glory. 
For who can behold without emotion the forms 
of so many illustrious men, thus living, as it 
were, and breathing together in bis presence ? 
Or what spectacle can be conceived more great 
and striking ? The person also that is appointed 
to harangue, when he has exhausted all the 
praises of the deceased, turns his discourse to 
the rest, whose images are before him; and, 
beginning with the most ancient of them, re- 
counts the fortunes and the exploits of everj^ 
one in turn. By this method, which renews 
continually the remembrance of men celebrated 
for their virtue, the fame of every great and 
noble action becomes immortal ; and the glory 
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of those, by whose services their country has 
been benefited, is rendered familiar to the people, 
and delivered down to future times. Bxrt the 
chief advantage is, that by the hope of obtain- 
ing this honourable fame, which is reserved for 
virtue, the young men are animated to sustain 
all danger, in the cause of the common safety. 
For from hence it has happened, that many 
among the Romans have voluntarily engaged in 
single combat, in order to decide the fortune of 
an entire war. Many also have devoted them- 
selves to inevitable death : some df them in 
battle, to save the lives of other citizens ; and 
some in time of peace, to rescue the whole 
state' from destruction. Others again, who have 
been invested with the highest dignities, have, 
in defiance of all law and custom, condemned 
their own sons to die; showing greater regard to 
the advantage of their country, than to the 
bonds of nature, and the closest ties of kindred. 
Very frequent are the examples of this kind, 
that are recorded in the Roman story. I shall 
here mention one, as a signal instance, and 
proof of the truth of all that I have affirmed. 
Horatius, surnamed Codes, being engaged in 
combat w’ith two enemies, at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the bridge that led into Rome across 
the Tiber, and perceiving that many others 
were advancing fast to their assistance, was ap- 
prehensive that they would force their way to- 
gether into the city. Turning himself there- 
a D 2 
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: fore to his companions that were behind him, 

{ he called to them aloud, that they should im- 

i mediately retire and break the bridge. While 

they were employed in this work, Horatius, 
though covered over with wounds, still main- 
tained his post, and stopped the progress of the 
I enemies; who were struck with his firmness and 

intrepid courage, even more than with the 
j strength of his resistance. And when the bridge 

* was broken, and the city secured from insult, 

he threw himself into the river with his armour, 
and there lost his life as he had designed : hav- 
I ing preferred the safety of his country, and the 

i future fame that was sure to follow such an 

I action, to his own present existence, and to the 

j time that remained for him to live. Such is 

, the spirit, and such the emulation of a- 

chieving glorious actions, which the Roman 
i institutions are fitted to infuse into the minds 

of youth. 

5 In all things that regard the acquisition of 

c wealth, the manners also, and the customs of 

the Romans, are greatly preferable to those of 
the Carthaginians. Among the latter, nothing 
is reputed infamous, that is joined with gain. 
But among the former, nothing is held more 
base than to be corrupted by gifts, or to covet 
an increase of wealth by means that are unfust. 
For as much as they esteem the possession of 
honest riches to be fair and honourable, so 
much, on the other hand, all those that are 
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amassed by unlawful arts, are viewed by them 
vyith hQiTor and reproach. The truth of this 
fact is clearly seen in the following instance. 
Among the Carthaginians, money is openly 
employed to obtain the dignities of the state: 
but all such proceeding is a capital crime in 
Rome. As the rewards, therefore, that are pror 
posed to virtue in the two republics are so dif- 
ferent, it cannot but happen, that the atten- 
tion of the citizens to form their minds to vir- 
tuous actions must be also different. 

But among all the useful institutions, that 
demonstrate the superior excellence of the Ro- 
man government, the most considerable per- 
haps is the opinion which the people are taught 
to hold concerning the gods: and that, which 
other men regard as an object of disgrace, ap- 
pears in my judgement .to be the very thing by 
which this republic cliiefly is sustained. I 
mean, superstition : which is impressed with all 
its terrors; and influences both the private ac- 
tions of the citizens, and the public administra- 
tion also of the state, in a degree that can 
scarcely be exceeded. This may appear asto- 
nishing to many. To me it is evident, that this 
contrivance was at first adopted for the sake of 
the multitude. For if it were possible that a 
state could be composed of wise men only, 
there would be no need perhaps of any such 
invention. But as the people universally are 
fickle and inconstant, filled wdth irregular de- 
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sireSj precipitate in their passions, and prone to 
violence; there is no way left to restrain them, 
hut by the dread of things unseen, and by the 
pageantry of terrifying fiction. The ancients 
therefore acted not absurdly, nor without good 
reason, when they inculcated the notions con- 
cerning the gods, and the belief of infernal pu- 
nishments; but much more those of the present 
age are to be charged with rashness and ab- 
surdity, in endeavouring to extirpate these opi- 
nions. For, not to mention other effects that 
flow from such an institution; if, among the 
Greeks for example, a single talent only be in- 
trusted to those who have the management of 
any of the public money; though they give ten 
written sureties, with as many seals, and twice 
as many witnesses, they are unable to discharge 
the trust reposed in them -with integrity. But 
the Romans, on the other hand, who in the 
course of their magistracies, and in embassies, 
disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on 
by the single obligation of an oath, to perform 
their duty with inviolable honesty. And as, in 
other states, a man is rarely to be found whose 
hands are pure from public robbery; so, among 
the Romans, it is no less rare to discover one 
that is tainted with this crime. 

But all things are subject to decay and 
change. This is a truth so evident, and so 
demonstrated by the perpetual and the neces- 
sary course of nature, tliat it needs no other 
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proof. Now there are two wajs hj whieli 
every kind of government is destroyed: either 
by some accident that happens from withont, 
or some evil that arises within itself What the 
first will be is not always easy to foresee; but 
the latter is certain and determinate. We have 
aready shown what are the original and what 
the secondary forms of government ; and in 
what manner also they are reciprocally con- 
verted each into the other. Whoever, therefore, 
is able to connect the' beginning with the end in 
this inquiry will be able also to declare with 
some assurance, what will be the future fortune 
of the Roman government. At least in my 
judgement nothing is , more easy. For when 
a state, after having passed with safety through 
many and great dangers, arrives at the highest 
degree of power, and possesses an entire and 
undisputed sovereignty; it is manifest that the 
long continuance of prosperity must give birth 
to costly and luxurious manners, and that the 
minds of men will be heated w'ith ambitious 
contests, and become too eager and aspiring 
in the pursuit , of dignities. And as these evils 
are continually increased, the desire of power 
and rule, and the imagined ignominy of re- 
maining in a subject state, will first begin to 
work the luin of the republic; arrogance and 
luxury will afterwards advance it: and in the 
end the change will be completed by the peo- 
ple; when the avarice of some is found to injure 
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and oppress them, and the ambition of others 
swells their vanity, and poisons them with flat- 
tering hopes. For then, being inflamed with 
rage, and following only the dictates of their 
passions, they no longer will submit to any 
control, or be contented with an equal share 
of the administration, in conjunction with their 
rulers j but will draw to themselves the entire 
sovereignty and supreme direction of all affairs. 
When this is done, the government will assume 
indeed the fairest of all names, that of a free 
and popular state; but will in truth be the 
greatest of all evils, the government of the mul- 
titude. 

As we have thus sufficiently explained the 
constitution and the growth of the Roman go- 
vernment ; have marked the causes of that 
greatness in which it now subsists; and shown 
by comparison, in what view it may be judged 
inferior, and in what superior, to other states; 
we shall here close this discourse. But as every 
skilful artist offers some piece of work to public 
view, as a proof of his abilities: in the same 
manner we also, taking some part of history 
that is connected With the times from which 
we were led into this digression, and making 
a short recital of one single action, shall endea- 
vour to demonstrate by fact as well as words 
what was the strength, and how great the 
vigour, which at that time were displayed by 
this republic. 
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When Annibal, after the battle of Cannae, 
had taken prisoners eight thousand of the Ro- 
mans, who were left to guard the campj he 
permitted them to send a deputation to Rome, 
to treat of their ransom and redemption. Ten 
persons, the most illustrious that were among 
them, were appointed for this purpose: and the 
general, having first commanded them to swear 
that they would return to him again, suffered 
them to depart. But one of the number, as 
soon as they had passed the intrenchment, 
having said that he had forgotten something, 
went back into the canap, took what he had 
left, and then continued his journey with the 
rest ; persuading hiniself that by this return 
he had discharged his promise, and satisfied 
the obligation of the oath. When they arrived 
at Rome, they earnestly entreated the senate 
not to envy them the safety that was offered; 
but to suffer them to be restored again to their 
several fanailies, at the price of three minas for 
each prisoner, which Was the sum that Annibal 
demanded; that they were not unworthy of this 
favour; that they neither had through cowardice 
deserted their post in battle, nor done any thing 
that had brought dishonour upon the Roman 
name; but that having been left to guard the 
camp, they had been thrown by unavoidable’ne- 
cessity, after the destruction of all -the test of 
the army, into the power of the enemy. The 
Romans Were at this' tinie weakened by repeated 
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losses; were deserted by almost every one of 
tbeir allies; and seemed even to expect that 
Rome itself would instantly be attacked; yet 
when they had heard the deputies, they neither 
were deterred by adverse fortune from attending 
to what was fit and right, nor neglected any of 
those measures that were necessary to the public 
safety. But perceiving 'that the design of An- 
nibal, in this proceeding, was both to acquire a 
large supply of money, and at the same time to 
check the ardour of his enemies in battle, by 
opening to their view the means of safety even 
though they should be conquered, they were so 
far from yielding to this request, that they 
showed ncr regard either to the distressed con- 
dition of their fellow-citizens, or to the services 
that might be expected from the prisoners: but 
resolved to disappoint the hopes, and frustrate 
the intentions of this general, by rejecting all 
terras of ransom. They made a law also, by 
which it was declared that the soldiers that 
were left must either conquer or must die : and 
that no other hope of safety was reserved for 
them, in case that they were conquered. After 
this determination they dismissed the nine de- 
puties, who on account of their oath were will- 
ing to return, and taking the other, who had 
endeavoured to elude by sophistry what he 
had sworn, they sent him back bound to the 
enemy; so that Annibal was much less filled 
with joy from having vanquished the Romans 
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in the field, than he was struck with terror 
and astonishment, at the firmness and the 
magnanimity that appeared in their delibera- 
tions. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

Leontiim in Sicily described. 

The city Leontium, considered in its genera^ 
position is turned towards the north. Through 
the middle of it runs a level valley, which con- 
tains the public buildings allotted to the admi- 
nistration of government and of justice j and in a 
word, the whole that is called the forum. The 
two sides of the valley are enclosed by two hills* 
which are rough and broken along the whole 
extent. But the summit of these hills, above 
the brows, is flat and plain, and is covered 
with temples and with houses. There are two 
gates to the city. One of them is in the south- 
ern extremity of the valley, and conducts to 
Syracuse. The other is on the opposite side, 
and leads to those lands so famed for their fer- 
tility, and which are called the Leontine fields. 
Below the hill that stands on the western side 
of the valley flows the river Lissus : and on 
the same side, likewise, there is a row of houses, 
built under the very precipice, and in a line 
parallel to the river. Between these houses 
and the river, lies the road which has been 
mentioned. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND, 

The treaty that was concluded between Annibal, 
geiieral of the Carthaginians^ and Xeriophanes, 
ambassador from Philip. 

The solemn treaty which Annibal the general, 
Mago, Myrcan, Barmocar, and all the senators 
of Carthage that -were with him, and all the 
Carthaginians that are in the army with him, 
have concluded with Xenophanes, the son of 
Cleomachus, the ambassador deputed by king 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, in his own name, 
and in the name of the Macedonians and their 
allies. 

In the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; 
in the presence of the deity of the Carthaginians, 
and of Hercules and lolaus; in the presence of 
Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the presence 
of all the gods wbo are wnth us in the camp, 
and of the sun, the moon, and the earth; in 
the pi’esence of the. rivei’s, the lakes, and the 
waters; in the presence of all the gods who 
preside over the state of Carthage; in the pre- 
sence of all the gods who preside over the Ma- 
cedonian empire, and the rest of Greece; in the 
presence of all the gods, wbo direct the affairs 
of war, and who are present at this treaty; 
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Annibal the general, and all the senators of 
Garthage that are with him, and all the Car- 
thaginians that, are in the army, with him, have 
said. 

With the consent of you and of us, this treaty 
of amity and concord shall connect us together, 
as friends, as kindred, and as brothers, upon the 
following conditions: 

King Philip and the Macedonians, together 
with the rest of the Greeks that are in alliance 
with them, shall protect the lords of Carthage 5 
Annibal the general, and those that are with 
him; the governors in every place in which 
the laws of Carthage are observed; the people 
of Utica, and all the cities and nations that are 
subject to the Carthaginian sway, together with 
their armies and their allies; the cities likewise, 
and all the people with whom we are allied, in 
Italy, in Gaul, and in Liguria ; and all those 
that shall hereafter enter into an alliance with 
us in those countries. The Carthaginians, on 
the other hand, the people of Utica, and all 
other cities and states that are subject to the 
Carthaginians, with their allies and armies ; the 
cities also, and all the peqple of Italy, of Gaul, 
and of Liguria, that are at this time in alliance 
with us; and all others likewise that shall here- 
after be received into our alliance in any of 
those parts of Italy; shall protect and defend 
king Philip and the Macedonians, together with 
the rest of the Greeks that are in alliance with 
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them. Ve will not engage in any ill designs, 
or employ any kind of treachery, the one against 
the other. But with all alacrity and willing- 
ness, without any deceit or fraud, you, the 
Macedonians, shall declare yourselves the ene- 
mies of those that are enemies of the Cartha- 
ginians ; those kings alone excepted, and those 
ports and cities, with which you are connected 
hy any treaty. And we also, on the other hand, 
will be the enemies of those that are enemies of 
king Philip; those kings and cities, and nations 
alone excepted, to which we are already bound 
by treaty. You shall be partners also with us 
in the war, in which we are now engaged against 
the Romans; till the gods give to you and to us 
a happy termination of it. You shall supply 
us with the assistance that is requisite, and in 
the manner that shall be stipulated between us. 
And if the gods, refusing' success to our en- 
deavours in the war against the Romans and 
their allies, should dispose us to enter into 
treaty with them; we shall insist, that you also 
be included in the treaty, and that the peace 
bemade upon these expressed conditions: that 
the Romans shall at no time make war against 
you: that they shall not remain masters of the 
borcyreans, nor of the people of Apollonia, 
Epidamnus, Pharos, and Dimalus; nor of the 
Parthinians, and the Atintanians; and that they 
shall restore also to Demetrius of Pharos all the 
persons of his kindred, who are now detained in 
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public custody at Rome. If the Romans sha,ll 
afterwards make war either against you or us, 
we will mutually send such assistance as sha,ll 
be requisite to either party. The same thing 
also will we perform, if any other power shall 
declare war against us; those kings, and cities, 
and, states alone excepted, with w’hich we are 
allied by treaty. If at any time it should be 
judged expedient to add to the present treaty, 
or to detract from it, it shall be done with mu- 
tual consent. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

Demetrius of Pharos advises Philip to place a 
garrison in Ithome. The different sentiments 
of Aratus. 

^VHEN the entrails of the victims that have 
been sacrificed were brought, as the custom 
was, to Philip, he took them in his hands, and 
inclining to one side, and showing them to 
Aratus, asked him, what he thought was sig- 
nified by them: that he should relinquish the 
citadel, or that he should keep possession of it? 
In the very instant, Demetrius seized the occa- 
sion to reply. “ If you have the soul of a di- 
viner in you,” said he, yon will relinquish it 
without delay. But if you have the spirit of a 
king who understands affairs, you will keep pos- 
session of it: that you may not, if the present 
opportunity be lost, wish in vain hereafter to 
obtain another. For, it is only by holding both 
the horns, that you can hope to keep the bull in 
subjection to you.” By the horns he designed 
to signify the two fortresses of Ithome and Acro- 
corinthus; and Peloponnesus by the bull. But 
Philip, turning to Aratus, said, “And is this 
also your advice ?” And when the other hesitated, 
be pressed him to declare his sentiments. Aratus, 
VOL. II. S E 
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tlien, after a short silence, made this reply. “ If 
you can retain possession of this citadel, without 
breaking that faith by which you are bound to 
the Messenians, keep it. But if, by leaving a 
garrison in this place, you relinquish that which 
stands in the stead of all citadels and garrisons, 
that which Antigonus transmitted to you, and 
which has hitherto preserved your allies ; I mean 
good faith; consider whether it will not now be 
better to draw away your forces from Ithome, 
and, leaving there your faith, secure to yourself 
by that garrison alone the fidelity of the Mes- 
senians, and of all the rest of the allies.” Philip, 
if he bad followed his own natural inclination, 
would have been ready enough to have violated 
his faith; as we may judge from the subsequent 
actions of his life. But as he had been sharply 
reproved not long before by. the younger Aratus, 
for having ordered some citizens to be put to 
death; and as the elder Aratus at this time 
addressed him with great authority as well as 
freedom; and besought him not to disregard 
the advice that he had olfered; he was pre- 
vailed on to desist; and taking Aratus by the 
hand, “ Let us return then,” said he, “ by the 
way by which we came.” 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

Antiochus renders himself master of Sardes, bj/ 
the contrivance of Lagor as of Crete. 

Round the city of Sardes sharp skirmishes 
passed contimially ; and little battles both by 
night and by day, without any intermission. 
For every method of surprise, and every art, 
both of attack and of defence, were practised 
by both parties. To enter into a particular 
description of all that was transacted, would be 
both useless and altogether tedious. But when 
the siege had now continued to the second year, 
it was at last ended by the contrivance of La- 
goras, a Cretan. This man, who had gained 
a long experience in the affairs of war, had re- 
marked that the strongest places very frequently 
become the easiest prey, through the too great 
security of the inhabitants; who repose such 
confidence either on the natural strength of 
their cities, or on the works by which they are 
covered, that they are altogether remiss and 
negligent in guarding them. He knew, like- 
wise, that places are often taken by assault in 
the very parts that are the strongest, and against 
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which it was most improbable that an enemy 
would make any attempt. Agreeably to these 
sentiments, having now considered that the 
strength of Sardes was such that all men had 
despaired of being able to take it by assault, 
and hoped only that it might be at last subdued 
by famine ; he was the more encouraged by this 
very reason to make the attempt; and turned 
his thoughts on every side, in order to find 
some fair occasion of rendering himself master 
of the place. And having remarked that the 
wall which connected the citadel with the 
city was not guarded, he conceived the hope 
that in that very part he should be able to 
accomplish his design. That this part was 
destitute of guards, he thus discovered. The 
wall was built upon a very lofty rock; and 
at the bottom of the,pr§,cipiee was a hollow 
valley, into which the carcasses of the horses 
and beasts of burthen were thrown, that died 
within the city. In this valley large flocks 
of vultures, and other birds of prey, were con- 
tinually assembled. And as the birds, when 
they were satiated with food, constantly reposed 
themselves upon the top of the precipice, and 
upon the wall, Lagoras concluded from this 
circumstance that the wall was certainly not 
guarded, but was at almost all times destitute of 
people. When he had formed this conjecture he 
went himself by night, and carefully examined in 
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what part he might make his approaches, and 
fix the ladders. And having found, on the side 
of one of the rocks, a place that was proper for 
the purpose, he then communicated his project 
to the king. Antiochus conceived great hopes, 
and entreated him to accomplish the design. 
Lagoras on his part promised to employ his 
utmost power; but desired that Theodotus the 
.^tolian, and Dionysius, the captain of the 
guards, each of whom possessed all the strength 
and courage which an enterprise of this kind 
required, might he associated with him in the 
undertaking, and commanded to assist in the 
execution of it. To this the king immediately 
consented ^ and these three together, having re- 
gulated their plan in secret, waited for a night, 
in the latter part of which there would be no 
moon. When such a night was come, on the 
evening before the day in "which the attempt 
was to be made, they chose from the whole 
army fifteen men, the most distinguished by 
their strength and courage, to carry the ladders, 
and to share with themselves the danger of 
mounting the walls. After these they took thirty 
more, who were directed to lie in ambuscade at 
a certain distance; and, when the first should 
have scaled the walls, and descended to the gate 
that was near, to advance from their conceal- 
ment, and to cut through the bars and hinges of 
the gate from without, while the rest broke the 
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locks and the bolts on the inside. Behind these 
followed another body of two thousand men; 
who were ordered to enter the city with the 
rest, and to take possession of the circus of the 
theatre, which commanded both the citadel 
and the city. And that no suspicion of the 
truth might arise from making these detach- 
ments, a report was spread that a body of Jito- 
lians designed to throw themselves through the 
valley before mentioned into the city ; and that, 
as notice had been received of their design these 
forces were prepared to oppose their entrance. 

When all things were now ready, as soon as 
the moon had withdrawn her light, Lagoras 
and the rest approached the precipices with 
their ladders, and concealed themselves under 
the brow of the rock that hung over the valley. 
When day appeared, and the -guards on this 
side had retired; while the king, according to 
his custom, sent one part of his troops to their 
respective posts, and drew out the rest in order 
of battle in the Hippodrome, the attempt re- 
mained for some time unnoticed. But no 
sooner were two ladders raised, upon one of 
which Dionysius first mounted, and Lagoras 
upon the other, than a great commotion and 
disorder was spread through all the camp. For 
though neither the garrison in the city, nor 
Achmus himself, who was in the citadel, dis- 
cerned the men that were attempting to scale 
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the wallsj because they were covered by the 
brow of the rock; those that were in the camp 
very clearly saw the whole of this bold and 
dangerous action. And while some were struck 
with admiration at an attempt that appeared 
incredible; and others foresaw, but were doubt- 
ful of the consequence: they stood fixed in sus- 
pense, and with an anxiety mingled with joy, 
expected the event. The king, perceiving this 
commotion, and being willing to draw aside 
the attention both of his own troops and of 
the besieged from what was done, led out the 
army, and advanced towards the gate that 
was on the opposite side of the city, and was 
called the gate of Persis. Achseus, perceiving 
from the citadel this motion of the enemy, 
so different from any which they had before 
been used to make, was thrown into great 
perplexity, and kMW'~irot — what was their 
design. He sent some forces, however, to- 
wards the gate. But as the road by which 
they descended from the citadel was narrow, 
and full of precipices, they arrived too late. 
Aribazus also, who commanded in the city, 
and who suspected nothing of the real truth, 
led the garrison to the same gate, likewise, 
which Antiochus threatened to attack. And 
having stationed one part of his forces on 
the walls, he ordered the rest to advance 
while one part killed all those that they met. 
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through the gate, to stop the enemy as 
they approached, and to engage them in 
battle. In the mean time, Lagoras, Dio- 
nysius, and Theodotus, having gained the 
summit of the rock, and descended from 
thence to the gate that was .below, dispersed 
those that they met, and began to break the 
gate. The thirty also on the outside at the 
same time advanced, and assisted in breaking 
it. And when the gate was in this manner 
soon forced open, the two thousand men that 
had stood ready for that purpose, entered and 
took possession* of the circus. As soon as this 
was perceived, the forces that had been sta- 
tioned upon the walls, and those that were 
sent through the gate of Persis, by Aribazus, 
returned back again in haste, to attack those 
that had entered the city. But, as the gate 
was opened for their return, some of the troops 
of Antiochus entered together with them : and 
having thus made themselves masters of this 
gate likewise, they then ran to break the rest ' 
of the gates that were near. Aribazus and 
all the garrison, after a short engagement with 
those that were already within the city, fled 
hastily into the citadel. Theodotus and La- 
goras, remaining still in their first station, with 
great prudence attended to all that passed. 
The rest of the army, entering now on every 
side, were soon masters of the place. And 
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Others set fire to the houses, or dispersed them- 
selves in search of . plunder, till the whole city 
was pillaged and destroyed. In this manner 
Antiochus became master of Sardes. 
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